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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


"TwENTT  years  after"  the  concluding  scenes  of 
the  "Three  Musketeers"  bring  the  reader  to  the 
year  1648,  —  the  year  which  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  burlesque  wars  of  the  Fronde  in  France,  and  the 
glim  and  tragical  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I.,  — 
D'Artagnan,  still  the  typical  Gascon,  still  lieutenant 
of  Musketeers  after  twenty  years  of  service,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  repine  at  the  ingratitude  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  powerful  Begent,  in  leaving 
80  long  unrewarded  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  persecuted  and  despised 
^ueen,  is  quick  to  discern  an  opportimity  to  repeat 
the  exploits  of  the  early  days. 

With  that  object  in  view  he  sets  out  from  Paris  in 
search  of  his  former  companions.  At  Noisy  he  finds 
Aramis,  who  is  now  known  as  Monsieur  TAbb^ 
d'Herblay,  but  whose  sanctity  is  still  largely  flavored 
with  worldliness,  and  whose  afifections  have  been 
transferred  from  Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  sister  of  the  "great" 
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Cond^.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful 
Charlotte  de  Montmorency  (matre  ptUchra  JUia 
ptUchrior),  and  was  bom  in  the  donjon  at  Vin- 
cennes;  as  she  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Fronde,  our  hero  found  her  lover  little  minded  to 
draw  his  sword  for  Mazarin.  On  the  confines  of 
Picardy,  on  one  of  the  estates  from  which  he  derives 
his  high-sounding  appellation  of  Monsieur  du  Vallon 
de  Bracieux  de  Pierref onds,  lives  Porthos,  the  giant, 
bursting  with  ambition  to  be  created  a  baron,  but 
still  the  same  faithful,  trusting,  good-humored  soul, 
asking  but  to  follow  wherever  his  cleverer  friends 
may  lead*  With  him  D^Artagnan  makes  rendez- 
vous at  Paris,  and  departs  for  Blois,  where  he  finds 
his  former  companion-in-arms,  the  misanthropic  and 
melancholy,  but  noble-minded  Athos,  transformed 
into  the  Comte  de  la  F&re.  With  his  plebeian 
name  he  has  laid  aside  his  tendency  to  indulge 
inordinately  in  wine,  and  has  become  the  perfect 
type  of  a  French  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  words.  Dwelling  on  his  estate  of  Bragelonne, 
near  Blois,  he  is  rearing  his  son  (from  whom  the 
concluding  work  of  this  great  series  takes  its 
name)  upon  his  own  pattern,  to  emulate  his  virtues 
and  his  accomplishments. 

Our  gallant  friends,  always  one  in  heart  and 
purpose,  though  sometimes  nominally  enlisted  on 
opposite  sides,  count  for  much  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  extraordinary  uprising  against  Mas- 
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arin,  the  Italian  minister  and  master,  if  not  the 
spouse,  of  the  Spanish  Queen-Begent,  Anne  of 
Austria.  Once  more,  too,  the  reader  is  taken  across 
the  Channel,  and  made  to  witness,  at  close  quarters, 
the  final  scenes  in  the  terrible  drama  which  was 
enacted  on  English  soil. 

A  curious,  unique  episode,  and  impossible  of 
occurrence  in  any  other  country  than  France,  was 
the  "War  of  the  Fronde,"  —  a  war  which,  in  the 
words  of  Voltaire,  "except  for  the  names  of  the 
Eang  of  France,  the  great  Cond^,  and  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as 
that  of  the  Barberini;"  a  war  in  which  no  one 
knew  why  he  was  in  arms,  and  in  which  every 
prominent  actor  changed  sides  so  frequently  that 
one's  brain  whirls  with  the  attempt  to  follow  the 
course  of  events ;  a  war  of  couplets  rather  than  of 
firearms,  with  women  for  leaders  of  the  various 
factions,  and  cabals  made  and  unmade  by  the 
exigencies  of  love  affairs." 

The  Duchesse  de  Longueville  shared  with  "  La 
Orande  Mademoiselle,"  the  daughter  of  Gaston, 
Due  d'Orldans,  the  honor  of  being  the  most  promi- 
nent Frondeuse.  Mademoiselle  is  said  to  have 
trained  the  guns  with  her  own  hands  upon  the 
king's  troops  at  the  so-called  "Battle  of  Saint- 
Antoine."  The  Due  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  who 
was  wounded  in  that  affair,  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Longueville :  — 
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"Four  m^riter  son  coeur,  ponr  pUdre  h  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J*ai  fait  la  guerre  auz  rob ;  je  I'aurai  faite  aux  dieux."  * 

In  the  memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  appears  a  letter 
from  her  father,  Gaston,  addressed  to  "Mesdames 
les  Comtesses,  Mar^chales  de  camp  in  the  army  of 
my  daughter  now  in  the  field  against  Mazarin." 

These  memoirs  of  Mademoiselle,  with  those  of 
Madame  de  Motteville,  one  of  the  queen's  ladies- 
in-waiting,  and  of  the  Cardinal  de  Betz,  who  figures 
in  these  volumes  as  the  coadjutor  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  M.  de  Gondy,  are  the  principal  authorities 
for  this  period ;  they  were  the  main  reUance  of 
Voltaire  in  writing  those  portions  of  the  "Sifecle 
de  Louis  XIV.'*  which  deal  with  the  Fronde.  There 
can  be  no  more  striking  testimony  to  the  extreme 
closeness  with  which  Dumas  adheres  to  the  facts  of 
history  in  the  ground-work  of  his  romances  than  is 
afforded  by  a  perusal  of  Voltaire's  chapters  upon 
the  period  covered  by  this  narrative.  Save  for  the 
exploits  of  the  famous  four,  "  Twenty  Years  After  " 
might  fairly  be  called  a  history  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Fronde,  so  closely  does  the  author  adhere  to 
the  historical  sequence  of  events  and  their  effect, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  accuracy  in  matters  of  detail. 
The  demonstration  against  M.  Broussel  and  the 
other  councillors  during  the  "Te  Deum"  for  the 

*  To  win  her  love,  to  delight  her  lorely  eyes,  I  have  uken 
up  arms  against  the  king ;  I  would  hare  done  the  same  against 
the  gods. 
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Yictory  of  Lens ;  the  "  day  of  the  barricades ; "  the 
queen's  inclination  to  be  obstinate ;  the  final  flight 
to  Saint-Grermain,  and  the  scarcity  of  bedding  there ; 
the  secession  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  M.  de 
Longueville  from  the  party  of  Mazarin ;  the  battle 
between  Cond^,  with  eight  thousand  troops,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  bourgeois  at  Charenton,  with  the 
unwarlike  conduct  of  the  coadjutor's  Corinth  regi- 
ment,—  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  occurrences 
related  in  these  pages  which  rest  upon  unquestion- 
able authority. 

The  Due  de  Beaufort,  grandson  of  Henri  lY.  and 
Oabrielle  d'Estr^es,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  of  the  period,  even  though  his  character 
was  somewhat  unstable.  Not  only  is  his  escape 
from  Vincennes  described  here  with  substantial 
accuracy,  but  the  **  roi  des  JiaUes"  as  he  was  called 
by  the  people  who  adored  him,  is  himself  pictured 
to  the  very  Ufe,  —  even  to  his  peculiar  facility  in 
misusing  words  after  the  style  of  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  he  said  one  day  of  Madame 
de  Grignan,  who  w€is  in  mourning:  "I  met  Ma- 
dame de  Grignan  to-day,  and  she  looked  very 
iubrique"  (dissolute), —  meaning  to  say  lugubre 
(melancholy).  She  retaliated  when  she  heard  of 
it,  by  sajing,  pointing  to  a  Gterman  nobleman  who 
was  present:  "He  is  as  like  the  Due  de  Beaufort 
as  one  drop  of  water  like  another,  except  that  he 
speaks  French  better  than  the  duke."     The  well* 
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known  niggardliness  of  the  thrifty  Mazarin  was  a 
fair  subject  for  M.  de  Beaufort's  wit ;  and  the  short 
allowance  of  bed-linen  on  which  the  young  king 
was  kept  by  him  is  well  authenticated. 

The  chapter  which  describes  the  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Scarron  is  particularly  interesting  for  the 
glimpse  it  gives  us  of  *'  the  beautiful  Indian/'  Made- 
moiselle Francois  d'Aubignd.  She  it  was  who  be- 
came Madame  Scarron,  and  having  been  introduced 
into  the  royal  circle  as  governess  of  the  king's 
children  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  at  last  sup- 
planted her  patroness  in  the  affections  of  her  august 
sovereign ;  and  for  thirty  years  ruled  the  kingdom 
of  France  over  the  shoulders  of  the  monarch,  whose 
unacknowledged  wife  she  was. 

It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  the 
incident  related  by  Athos  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
in  connection  with  the  birth  of  Baoul  de  Bragelonne 
is  based  upon  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
that  somewhat  eccentric  lady. 

Voltaire  calls  attention  to  the  striking  contrast, 
as  exemplified  in  their  widely  different  methods  of 
rebelling  against  constituted  authority,  between  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  English,  *'  who  entered 
into  their  civil  troubles  with  melancholy  implaca- 
bility and  fury  which  was  carefully  thought  out 
beforehand ;  who  took  their  king  in  battle,  brought 
him  before  a  court  of  justice,  interrogated  him,  con- 
demned him  to  death,  and  executed  him  publicly 
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with  the  utmost  decorum  and  regard  for  the  forms 
of  law/'  and  those  of  the  French,  "who  plunged 
into  rebellion  from  mere  caprice  and  with  a  smile 
on  their  lips/'  under  the  leadership  of  beautiful 
women  who  used  their  charms  as  a  means  of 
seducing  their  opponents.  Witness  the  intrigue 
between  Madame  de  Longueville  and  Mar^chal 
Turenne. 

This  contrast  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
brought  out  than  in  these  volumes,  by  the  gifted 
author  who  has  so  illumined  and  enlivened,  with 
his  marvellous  art,  many  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  engrossing  periods  of  French  history  that  the 
history  itself  is  made  to  possess  tenfold  interest, 
just  as  the  zest  of  the  romance  is  enhanced  by  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
built. 

In  the  first  of  his  "  Boundabout  Papers/'  Thack- 
eray tells  of  a  visit  to  Chur  in  the  Orisons,  and  of 
a  boy  whom  he  fell  in  with  in  his  walks,  so  absorbed 
in  a  book  he  was  reading  as  to  be  utterly  oblivious 
to  aught  else. 

''  What  was  it  that  so  fascinated  the  young  stu- 
dent as  he  stood  by  the  river-shore  ?  Not  the  Pans 
Asinorum.  What  book  so  delighted  him,  and  blinded 
him  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that  he  did  not 
care  to  see  the  apple-woman  with  her  fruit,  or  (more 
tempting  still  to  sons  of  Eve)  the  pretty  girls  with 
their  apple  cheeks,  who  laughed  and  prattled  round 
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the  foantain  I  What  was  the  book  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose it  was  Livy,  or  the  Greek  grammar  ?  No ;  it 
was  a  NOVEL  that  you  were  reading,  you  lazy,  not 
very  clean,  good-for-nothing,  sensible  boy !  It  was 
D'Artagnan  locking  up  General  Monk  in  a  box,  or 
almost  succeeding  in  keeping  Charles  the  First's 
head  on.  It  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Ch6,teau  d'lf 
cutting  himself  out  of  the  sack  fifty  feet  under 
water  (I  mention  the  novels  I  like  best  myself  — 
novels  vrithout  love  or  talking,  or  any  of  that  sort 
of  nonsense,  but  containing  plenty  of  fighting,  escap- 
ing, robbery,  and  rescuing)  — cutting  himself  out  of 
the  sack,  and  swimming  to  the  island  of  Monte 
Oristo !  .  .  .  O  Dumas !  0  thou  brave,  kind,  gal- 
lant old  Alexandre!  I  hereby  offer  thee  homage 
and  give  thee  thanks  for  many  pleasant  hours.  I 
have  read  thee  (being  sick  in  bed)  for  thirteen  hours 
of  a  happy  day,  and  had  the  ladies  of  the  house 
fighting  for  the  volumes." 

And  again  he  says :  "  I  think  of  the  prodigal 
banquets  to  which  this  Lucullus  of  a  man  has 
invited  me,  with  thanks  and  wonder.  To  what  a 
series  of  splendid  entertainments  he  has  treated  me ! 
Where  does  he  find  the  money  for  these  prodigious 
feasts  ?  " 

In  the  genial  company  of  the  author  of  "  Esmond/* 
we  need  not  blush  to  enjoy  the  "  prodigious  feast " 
of  adventures  —  amusing,  thrilling,  and  tragical  — 
which  befall  the  gallant  Frenchmen  on  both  sides 
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of  the  channel.  The  old  tie,  formed  twenty  years 
before  in  the  ranks  of  the  musketeers,  strengthened 
by  lapse  of  time,  by  their  chivalrous  sympathy  for 
fallen  grandeur  in  the  person  of  the  ill-fated  Eng- 
lish monarch,  by  the  shadow  of  the  terrible  scene  at 
Armenti^res,  and  its  sequel  in  the  relentless  hatred 
of  Mordaunt,  Milady's  worthy  son,  —  the  old  tie, 
we  say,  was  too  strong  to  be  even  strained  by  the 
wiles  of  the  low-bom  Mazarin;  so  that,  whether 
FrondeuTs  or  Cardinalists  in  name,  they  are  always 
true  brothers-in-arms. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

THB  PHANTOM   OF  RIOHEUBU. 

In  a  room  of  the  Palais-Cardinal  which  we  already  know, 
near  a  table  with  silver  gilt  comers,  loaded  with  papers 
and  books,  a  man  was  sitting,  his  head  resting  in  his 
hands. 

Behind  him  was  a  yast  fireplace,  red  with  fire,  whose 
blazing  brands  were  crambling  upon  large  gilded  fire-dogs. 
The  light  fiK>m  this  fire  illumined  from  behind  the  mag- 
nificent dress  of  this  dreamer,  as  the  light  from  a  can- 
delabra filled  with  candles  illumined  it  in  front. 

To  see  this  red  gown  and  these  rich  laces,  to  see  this 
forehead  pale  and  bent  down  in  meditation,  to  see  the  sol- 
itude of  this  cabinet,  the  silence  of  the  antechambers,  the 
measured  step  of  the  guards  upon  the  landing,  one  could 
well  believe  that  the  ghost  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  still 
in  his  chamber. 

Alas,  it  was  in  fact  only  the  shadow  of  the  great  man. 
France  enfeebled,  the  authority  of  the  king  disregarded, 
the  great  nobles  again  strong  and  turbulent,  the  enemy 
once  more  on  this  side  of  the  frontiers,  everything  bore 
testimony  that  Richelieu  was  no  longer  there. 

VOL.  I.  —  1 
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Bat  that  which  showed  still  moie  than  all  else  that 
the  red  gown  was  not  that  of  the  old  cardinal  was  this 
isolation,  which  seemed,  as  we  have  said,  rather  that  of 
a  phantom  than  of  a  living  person ;  it  was  these  corridors 
void  of  courtiers,  these  courtyards  full  of  guards ;  it  was 
the  mocking  expressions  which  came  up  from  the  streets 
and  penetrated  the  windows  of  this  chamher  shaken  by 
the  breath  of  a  whole  city  leagued  against  the  minister ; 
it  was,  in  fine,  the  distant  sound,  continually  renewed, 
of  fire-cums,  dischai^ged  happily  without  aim  or  effect,  and 
only  to  show  the  Guards,  the  Swiss,  the  Musketeers,  and 
the  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  Palais-Royal — for  the 
Palais-Cardinal  itself  had  changed  its  name  —  that  the 
people  also  had  arms. 

This  phantom  of  Richelieu  was  Mazarin.  Now,  Maasa* 
rin  was  alone,  and  felt  himself  to  be  weak. 

"  Foreigner ! "  murmured  he,  **  Italian !  This  is  their 
great  epithet  launched  at  me.  With  this  word  they  as- 
sassinated, hanged,  and  destroyed  Concini;  and  if  I  let 
them  do  it,  they  would  assassinate,  hang,  and  destroy  me 
like  him,  although  I  have  never  done  them  other  harm 
than  to  squeeze  them  a  little.  Simpletons !  They  do 
not  perceive  that  their  enemy  is  not  this  Italian  who 
speaks  French  badly,  but  rather  those  who  have  the 
talent  to  say  to  them  fine  words  in  a  very  pure  Parisian 
accent. 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  minister,  with  his  subtle 
smile  which  this  time  seemed  strange  on  his  pale  lips,  — 
"  yes,  your  mutterings  tell  me  the  lot  of  fisivorites  is  pre* 
carious ;  but  if  you  know  that,  you  ought  also  to  know 
that  I  am  not  an  ordinary  favorite.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
had  a  splendid  ring  enriched  with  diamonds  that  his  royal 
mistress  gave  him ;  as  for  me,  I  have  only  a  plain  ring 
with  initials  and  a  date,  but  this  ring  has  been  blessed 
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in  the  chapel  of  the  Palak-RoyaL^  So  they  will  not 
Foin  me  as  they  would  like  to.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  with  their  eternal  cry  of  'Down  with  Mazarin/ 
I  make  them  at  one  time  cry,  'Long  live  Beaufort/  at 
another,  'Long  live  the  prince/  and  at  another,  'Long 
live  the  parliament.'  Very  well.  Beaufort  is  at  Yincennes. 
The  prince  will  go  to  rejoin  him  one  day  or  another, 
and  the  parliament  —  "  Here  the  smile  of  the  cardinal 
changed  to  an  expression  of  hate  of  which  his  mild  face 
seemed  incapable.  "  Well,  the  parliament  —  We  will  see 
what  we  will  do  with  the  parliament.  We  have  Orl^s 
and  Montargis.  Oh,  I  will  take  time  for  this  I  But  those 
who  have  commenced  by  crying  'Down  with  Mazarin' 
will  finish  by  crying  '  Down  with  all  those  people,'  each 
one  in  his  turn.  Bichelieu,  whom  they  hated  when  he 
was  living,  and  of  whom  they  are  always  talking  since 
he  is  dead,  was  lower  down  than  I, — for  he  was  dismissed 
several  times,  and  ofbener  still  feared  to  be  so.  The  queen 
will  never  dismiss  me  ;  and  if  I  am  forced  to  yield  to  the 
people,  she  will  yield  with  me.  If  I  fly,  she  will  fly ;  and 
we  will  see  then  what  the  rebels  will  do  without  their 
queen  and  without  their  king.  Oh,  if  only  I  were  not 
a  foreigner  1  if  I  were  only  French  1  if  I  were  only  well 
bom  ! "    And  he  relapsed  into  his  reverie. 

In  &ct,  the  position  was  difiicult ;  and  the  day  which 
had  just  closed  had  complicated  it  still  more.  Mazarin, 
always  spurred  on  by  his  sordid  avarice,  was  crushing 
the  people  with  taxes ;  and  the  people,  to  whom  nothing 
was  left  but  the  soul,  as  was  said  by  the  Advocate-General 
Talon,  and  still  more  because  one  cannot  sell  one's  soul 
at  auction,  —  the  people  whom  they  tried  to  make  patient 

1  It  is  knows  that  Mazarin,  having  taken  none  of  the  orders  that 
forbid  marriage,  had  espoused  Anne  of  Anstria.  See  the  Memoirs  of 
Laporte  and  those  of  the  Piincesse  Palatine. 
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by  the  noise  of  the  victories  achieved,  and  who  foond  that 
laurels  were  not  meat  with  which  they  could  be  fed/  — 
the  people  for  a  long  time  had  not  ceased  to  murmur. 

But  this  was  not  all, — for  when  it  is  only  the  people 
who  grumble,  separated  as  they  are  by  the  middle  class 
and  the  nobility,  the  court  does  not  hear  them.  But 
Mazarin  had  had  the  imprudence  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  magistrates.  He  had  sold  twelve  warrants  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  as  these  officials  paid 
very  dearly  for  their  posts,  and  the  addition  of  these 
twelve  new  associates  would  lower  its  value,  the  old  offi- 
cials had  united,  sworn  upon  the  Evangelists  not  to  suf- 
fer this  increase  and  to  resist  all  the  persecutions  of  the 
court,  promising  one  another  that  in  case  one  of  them 
by  this  rebellion  should  lose  his  post  the  rest  would  con- 
tribute to  re-imburse  him  its  value. 

Now  see  what  had  resulted  from  both  these  sources. 
The  seventh  of  January,  seven  or  eight  hundred  shop- 
keepers of  Paris  were  assembled  and  mutinous  on  account 
of  a  new  tax  about  to  be  imposed  upon  the  proprietors 
of  houses,  and  they  had  deputed  ten  of  their  number  to 
confer  with  the  Due  d'Orl&ns,  who  according  to  his  old 
habit  was  seeking  popularity.  The  Due  d'Orl&ms  had  re- 
ceived them,  and  they  had  declared  that  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  pay  this  new  tax,  even  if  forced  to  defend 
themselves  with  the  armed  hand  against  the  king's  officials 
who  might  come  to  collect  it. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ns  had  listened  to  them  with  great 
complaisance,  had  given  them  hope  of  some  diminution, 
had  promised  to  speak  of  it  to  the  queen,  and  had  dis- 
missed them  with  the  ordinary  phrase  of  princes,  ''  It  shall 
be  seen  to." 

On  their  side,  on  the  ninth,  the  members  of  the  Council 

1  Madame  de  MottevUle. 
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of  State  sought  an  audience  with  the  cardinal,  and  one  of 
them,  who  spoke  for  all  the  otheis,  had  addressed  him 
with  so  much  firmness  and  spirit  that  the  cardinal  had 
been  astonished  ;  he  also  sent  them  away,  saying,  like  the* 
Due  d'OrleanSi  that  it  should  be  seen  to. 

Then  in  order  to  see  to  tt  the  Council  was  assembled, 
and  they  sent  to  find  the  Superintendent  of  Finances, 
D'Emeiy.  ^ 

This  D'Emery  was  much  detested  by  the  people  :  first, 
because  he  was  Superintendent  of  Finances,  and  every 
Superintendent  of  Finances  ought  to  be  detested;  and 
finally,  because  he  somewhat  deserved  to  be  so.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  banker  of  Lyons  who  called  himself 
Particelli,  and  who,  having  changed  his  name  after  his 
bankruptcy,  assumed  that  of  D^Emery,  which  did  not 
prevent  the  Advocate-General,  Omer  Talon,  from  always 
calling  him  Farticelle,  following  the  custom  of  the  times 
of  gallicizing  foreign  names.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
recognized  in  him  great  financial  ability,  had  presented 
him  to  King  Louis  XIII.  under  the  name  of  D'Emery,  and 
wishing  to  appoint  him  Intendant  of  Finances,  praised  him 
highly. 

**  Admirable  1 "  replied  the  king,  *'  and  I  am  pleased 
that  you  talk  to  me  of  M.  d'£mery  for  this  office,  which 
requires  an  honest  man.  They  told  me  that  you  were 
pressing  the  appointment  of  that  rascal  of  a  Particelli, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  persuade  me  to  take 
him." 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  cardinal,  "  let  your  Majesty  be 
xe-assured;  the  Particelli  of  whom  you  speak  has  been 
hanged." 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  better  1 "  cried  the  king.  '^  It  is  not, 
then,  in  vain  that  I  am  called  '  Louis  the  Just.' " 

And  he  signed  the  appointment  of  M.  d'Emery*    It 
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WBS  this  same  D'Emeij  who  bad  beeome  SnperiDtendent 
of  FinanoeB. 

Thej  bad  sent  for  bim  on  ibe  pari  of  tbe  miiiistery  and 
be  arrived  pale  and  tboioagbly  fingbtened,  aaying  tbat  bia 
8on  bad  baielj  escaped  aaaaasination  thai  yery  day  in  the 
aqoafB  of  ibe  Pakia.  Tbe  crowd  met  bim  and  reproached 
bim  for  tbe  Inxniy  of  bis  wife,  who  bad  a  soite  of  rooms 
with  red  velvet  hangings  and  fringes  of  gold.  She  was 
tbe  daaghter  of  Nicholas  le  Camnsi  secretary  in  1617, 
who  came  to  Paris  with  twenty  livres,  and  who,  while 
reserving  to  himself  forty  iboosand  livree  of  income^  bad 
just  divided  nine  millioDS  among  his  children. 

The  eon  of  D'&nery  bad  just  escaped  being  strangled, 
one  of  tbe  rioters  having  proposed  to  squeeze  him  until 
be  gave  up  all  tbe  gold  be  bad  swallowed.  The  Council 
decided  nothing  that  day,  the  superintendent  being  too 
much  occupied  with  this  event  to  have  bis  head  clear.  The 
following  day  the  first  president,  Matthew  Mole,  —  whose 
courage  in  all  these  afiiurs,  said  Cardinal  Eetz,  equalled 
that  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort  and  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
two  men  who  were  esteemed  the  bravest  in  France,  —  the 
following  day  the  first  president,  we  say,  had  been  at- 
tacked in  bis  turn.  The  people  threatened  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  evil  measures  which  threatened  them  ; 
but  the  first  president  replied  with  bis  habitual  calmness, 
without  emotion  or  surprise,  that  if  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  did  not  obey  the  king's  will  he  should  erect  gibbets 
in  the  squares  to  hang  at  once  the  most  mutinous  of  them, 
to  which  they  answered  that  they  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  see  gibbets  erected,  and  that  they  would  serve  for 
hanging  the  bad  judges  who  purchased  the  fieivor  of  the 
court  at  the  cost  of  the  misery  of  tbe  people. 

This  was  not  all :  the  eleventh,  the  queen,  going  to 
Mass  at  Notre-Dame^  which  she  did  regularly  every  Satup 
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day,  was  followed  by  more  than  two  handled  women  cry* 
ing  and  demanding  justice.  They  had  not,  indeed,  any 
bad  intention,  wishing  only  to  fall  upon  their  knees  before 
her  to  try  and  excite  her  compassion ;  but  the  guards  pre- 
vented it,  and  the  queen,  haughty  and  disdainful,  passed 
on  without  listening  to  their  complaints. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Council  met  again,  and  it  was 
there  decided  that  the  authority  of  the  king  should  be 
maintained ;  consequently  parliament  was  convoked  for 
the  following  day,  the  twelfth. 

This  day,  during  the  evening  of  which  we  commence 
this  new  story,  the  king,  then  ten  years  of  age,  and  who 
had  just  had  the  small-pox,  under  the  pretext  of  rendering 
thanks  at  Notre-Dame  for  his  recovery,  called  out  his 
Guards^  the  Swiss,  and  the  Musketeers,  and  placed  them 
in  echelons  around  the  Palais-Royal,  upon  the  quays  and 
upon  the  Pont  Neuf ;  and  after  hearing  Mass  he  proceeded 
to  the  parliament  house,  where,  upon  a  Bed  of  Justice 
then  improvised,  he  not  only  confirmed  his  former  edicts, 
but  issued  five  or  six  new  ones ;  each  one,  said  Cardinal  de 
Ketz,  more  ruinous  than  the  other.  So  much  so  that  the 
first  president,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  preceding 
days  supported  the -court,  had  raised  his  voice  boldly 
against  this  method  of  leading  the  king  to  the  Palais  to 
surprise  and  force  the  liberty  of  suffrage. 

But  those  especially  who  resisted  strongly  these  new 
taxes  were  the  president,  Blancmesnil,  and  the  councillor 
BrousseL  These  edicts  issued,  the  king  returned  to  the 
PalaiB-Boyal.  A  vast  multitude  of  people  lined  his  route ; 
but  although  they  knew  that  he  came  from  the  parliament 
they  were  ignorant  whether  he  had  gone  there  to  render 
justice  to  the  people  or  to  oppress  them  still  further, 
and  not  a  single  joyful  shout  was  heard  during  his  pas- 
sage to  felicitate  him  on  his  return  to  health.    Every 
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countenance  was  gloomy  and  anxious ;  some  eyen  were 
menacing. 

Notwithstanding  his  return,  the  troops  remained  in  the 
square ;  it  was  feared  that  a  riot  might  break  out  when 
the  result  of  the  sitting  of  parliament  should  be  known,  — - 
and  in  &ct,  hardly  had  the  rumor  spread  through  the 
streets  that  instead  of  lightening  the  taxes,  the  king  had 
increased  them,  than  groups  were  formed  and  a  great 
clamor  resounded  with  cries  of  ''  Down  with  Mazarin !  " 
"  Long  live  Broussel !  "  "  Long  live  Blancmesnil !  "  for 
the  people  knew  that  Broussel  and  Blancmesnil  had  spoken 
in  their  favor,  and  though  their  eloquence  was  wasted,  they 
retained  no  less  good-will  towards  them. 

It  was  desired  to  disperse  the  groups  and  to  silence  these 
ones ;  and  as  happens  in  such  cases,  the  groups  increased 
in  size,  and  the  cries  redoubled.  Orders  had  just  been 
given  to  the  royal  Guard  and  to  the  Swiss  Guards^  not 
only  to  stand  firm,  but  to  send  out  patrols  to  the  streets 
of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  where  these  groups  ap- 
peared more  numerous  and  more  excited,  when  the  pro- 
vost of  the  merchants  was  announced  at  the  Palais-EoyaL 
He  was  introduced  immediately ;  he  came  to  say  that  il 
these  hostile  demonstrations  did  not  cease  instantly,  in 
two  hours  the  whole  of  Paris  would  be  in  arms. 

They  were  deliberating  what  should  be  done,  when 
Comminges,  lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  returned,  his  uni- 
form torn  and  his  face  bleeding. 

On  seeing  him  appear,  the  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise, and  demanded  of  him  what  had  happened. 

It  had  happened  that  at  the  sight  of  the  Guards,  as  the 
provost  of  the  merchants  had  foreseen,  the  mob  had  become 
exasperated.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the  bells  and 
sounded  the  tocsin.  Comminges  stood  firm,  and  arrested 
a  man  who  appeared  one  of  their  ringleaders,  and  to  make 
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an  example,  oidered  that  he  should  be  hanged  at  the  cioss 
of  Dm  Tiahoir.  The  soldiers  dragged  him  along  to  exe- 
cate  the  order.  But  in  the  market-place  they  were  at- 
tacked with  stones  and  halberds ;  the  prisoner  profited  of 
this  moment  to  escape,  gained  the  Eae  des  Lombards,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  house  whose  doors  were  immediateljF 
broken  open.  This  violence  was  useless ;  they  were  not 
able  to  find  the  culprit  Gomminges  left  a  picket  in  the 
street,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  detachment  returned  to  the 
Palaia-Eoyal  to  report  to  the  queen  what  had  taken  place. 

During  the  whole  route,  he  was  pursued  by  cries  and 
by  threats ;  several  of  his  men  were  wounded  by  pikes  and 
halberds,  and  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  stone  cutting 
open  the  eyebrow. 

The  recital  of  Comminges  supported  the  opinion  of  the 
provost  of  the  merchants,  that  the  government  was  not  in 
condition  to  make  head  against  a  serious  revolt.  The 
cardinal  caused  it  to  be  circulated  among  the  people  that 
troops  had  been  stationed  on  the  quays  and  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  only  on  account  of  the  ceremonial,  and  that  they 
would  soon  withdraw.  In  fact,  about  four  o'clock  they 
were  all  concentrated  near  the  Falais-Boyal ;  a  detachment 
was  placed  at  the  Barriere  des  Sergents,  another  at  the 
Quinze-Vingts  and  a  third  at  the  hill  St.  Roch.  The 
courtyards  and  the  basements  were  filled  with  Swiss  and 
musketeers,  and  they  awaited  the  result. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  we  introduced 
our  readers  into  the  cabinet  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, — for- 
merly that  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu.  We  have  seen  in  what 
state  of  mind  he  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
which  reached  even  to  him,  and  to  the  echo  of  the  fire-arms 
which  resounded  in  his  chamber. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  the  brow  slightly  con- 
tracted like  that  of  a  man  who  has  taken  a  resolution. 
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fixed  hifl  eyes  upon  an  enormotis  dock  about  to  strike  ten, 
and  taking  up  a  silver  gOt  whistle  lying  on  the  table 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  he  blew  it  twice. 

A  door  hidden  by  the  tapestry  opened  noiselessly,  and 
a  man  dressed  in  black  advanced  silently  and  remained 
standing  behind  the  armchair. 

"  Bemouin/'  said  the  cafdinal,  not  even  taming  around, 
for  having  whistled  twice  he  knew  that  this  most  be  his 
valet  de  ckambre,  "  what  musketeers  are  in  the  palace  Y  " 

"  The  Black  Musketeers,  my  Lord." 

*'  What  company  1 " 

"  Tr^ville's  company." 

''Is  there  some  officer  of  this  company  in  the  ante* 
chamber  1 " 

''  Lieutenant  d'Artagnan." 

"  A  good  officer,  I  believe  I  ** 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Give  me  the  uniform  of  a  musketeer,  and  help  me  to 
dress." 

The  valet  de  chambre  went  out  as  silently  as  he  entered, 
and  returned  an  instant  afterwards,  bearing  the  costume 
demanded.  The  cardinal,  silent  and  thoughtful,  began  to 
take  off  the  ceremonial  dress  which  he  had  assumed  to 
attend  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  to  attire  himself  in 
the  military  coat,  which  he  wore  with  a  certain  ease,  owing 
to  his  former  campaigns  in  Italy.  When  he  was  com- 
pletely dressed,  he  said,  "  Bring  me  M.  d'Artagnan." 

And  the  valet  de  chambre  went  out  this  time  by  the 
main  door,  but  always  equally  silent  and  mute.  One 
might  have  said  it  was  a  shadow. 

Left  alone,  the  cardinal,  with  a  certain  satisfeu^tion, 
surveyed  himself  in  a  mirror.  Still  young,  —  for  he  was 
scarcely  forty-six  years  of  age,  —  he  was  of  an  elegant 
figure,  and  a  little  under  the  middle  height;  his  com« 
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plexion  was  high-colored  and  handsome ;  his  glanoe  full 
of  fire ;  his  nose  large,  hut  well  proportioned ;  bis  forehead 
broad  and  majestic ;  his  chestnnt-colored  hair  was  a  little 
curly,  his  beard  darker  than  his  hair  and  always  well 
dressed  with  the  curling-iron,  which  lent  him  an  addi- 
tional charm. 

Next  he  put  on  his  belt,  looked  with  complacency  at 
his  hands,  which  were  very  handsome  and  of  which  he 
took  the  greatest  care,  then,  throwing  aside  the  large 
buckskin  gloves  which  he  had  already  taken  as  part  of 
the  uniform,  he  put  on  plain  silk  gloves. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

**  M.  d'Artagnan,*'  said  the  valet  de  ehambre. 

An  officer  entered. 

He  was  a  man  of  thirty-nine  or  forty  years  of  age,  of 
small  but  well-shaped  figure,  thin,  the  eye  bright  and 
animated,  the  beard  black  and  the  hair  turning  gray,  as 
happens  always  when  one  has  found  life  too  gay  or  too 
sad,  and  especially  when  one  is  dark-complexioned. 

D'Artagnan  advanced  four  steps  into  the  cabinet,  which 
he  remembered  to  have  entered  once  in  the  time  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  and  seeing  no  one  there  but  a  musketeer 
of  his  company,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  this  muske- 
teer, under  whose  dress  at  the  first  glance  he  recognized 
the  cardinal.  He  remained  standing,  in  a  respectful  but 
dignified  attitude,  as  became  a  man  of  rank  who  in 
his  life  had  often  been  in  the  society  of  the  highest 
nobles. 

The  cardinal  fixed  upon  him  his  eye  more  subtle  than 
penetrating,  examined  him  with  attention,  then  after  a  few 
seconds  of  silence,  "  Tou  are  M.  d' Artagnan  ? ''  said  he. 

"  I  am  he,  my  Lord,"  said  the  officer. 

The  cardinal  looked  a  moment  longer  at  this  intellectual 
head  and  this  countenance  whose  excessive  mobility  had 
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been  subdued  by  years  and  experience  in  life ;  but  D'Ar- 
tagnan  sustained  the  examination  like  one  who  had  for- 
merly been  examined  by  eyes  £sir  more  piercing  than  those 
now  turned  upon  him. 

''  Sir/'  said  the  cardinal,  "  you  are  to  come  with  me,  or 
rather  I  am  going  with  you." 

''  At  your  orders,  my  Lord,"  responded  D'Artagnan. 

**  I  wish  to  visit,  personally,  the  posts  surrounding  the 
Palais-Royal ;  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  1 " 

"  Any  danger,  my  Lord  1 "  demanded  D'Artagnan,  with 
a  look  of  surprise ;  **  and  what  danger  1 " 

"  They  say  the  people  are  actually  in  insurrection.** 

^'The  uniform  of  the  king's  Musketeers  is  much  re- 
spected, my  Lord;  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would  engage, 
with  three  of  my  men,  to  put  to  flight  a  hundred  of  these 
clowns." 

''  Yet  you  saw  what  happened  to  Comminges  f  '* 

''  M.  de  Comminges  belongs  to  the  Guards  and  not  to 
the  Musketeers,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"Which  means,"  said  the  cardinal,  smiling,  "that  the 
Musketeers  are  better  soldiers  than  the  Guards )  " 

"  Every  one  prefers  his  own  uniform,  my  Lord." 

"  £xcept  me,  Monsieur,"  replied  Mazarin,  smiling,  " since 
you  see  that  I  have  left  off  my  own  to  put  on  yours." 

"  Peste,  my  Lord !  "  said  D'Artagnan, "  that  is  modesty. 
As  for  me,  I  declare  that  if  I  had  the  uniform  of  your 
Eminence,  I  would  content  myself  with  it,  and  would 
engage,  at  need,  never  to  wear  any  other." 

"  Yes ;  but  for  going  out  this  evening,  perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  yerf  safe.     Bemouin,  my  hat." 

The  vaUt  de  chambre  returned,  bringing  a  military  hat 
with  a  broad  brim.  The  cardinal  donned  it  with  an  easy 
air,  and  turning  towards  D'Artagnan,  "You  have  horses 
saddled  in  the  stables,  haven't  youl" 
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"Tee,  my  Lord." 

**  Well,  then,  let  us  set  oni" 

**  How  many  men  does  my  Lord  wish ) " 

''Ton  say  that  with  four  men  you  will  engage  to  put  to 
flight  a  hundred  clowns ;  as  we  may  meet  two  hundred  of 
them,  take  eight." 

As  my  Lord  wishes." 

I  will  follow  you,  or  rather,"  said  the  cardinal,  ''no, 
this  way ;  light  us,  Bemouin.'' 

The  valet  took  a  candle;  the  cardinal  took  a  small  key 
from  his  bureau,  and  opening  the  door  of  a  secret  staircase 
found  himself  in  a  moment  in  the  court  of  the  Palais- 
BoyaL 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A     NIOHT-ROUND. 

Ten  minutes  after,  the  little  troop  went  out  through  the 
street  of  Les  Bona  Enfants,  behind  the  theatre  that  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  had  built  in  which  to  play  ''Mirame/* 
and  in  which  Cardinal  Mazarin,  more  fond  of  music  than 
of  literature,  had  just  caused  to  be  given  the  first  operas 
that  had  ever  been  produced  in  France. 

The  city  presented  all  the  appearances  of  extreme  agita- 
tion ;  numerous  groups  circulated  in  the  streets,  and  what- 
ever D'Artagnan  had  said  of  them,  stopped  their  course  to 
see  the  soldiers  pass  with  an  air  of  threatening  mockery 
that  indicated  that  the  citizens  had  for  the  moment  laid 
aside  their  usual  quiet  for  more  warlike  intentions.  From 
time  to  time  sounds  came  from  the  direction  of  the  mar- 
kets. Musket-shots  were  heard  cracking  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  sometimes  suddenly, 
without  any  reason,  some  bell  began  to  ring,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  popular  caprice. 

D'Artagnan  pursued  his  way  with  the  unconcern  of  a 
man  upon  whom  such  follies  make  no  impression.  Where 
a  group  occupied  the  middle  of  the  street,  he  pressed  his 
horse  through  it  without  saying,  '^  Look  out ; "  and  as  if 
those  composing  it,  rebellious  or  not,  knew  with  what 
kind  of  man  they  had  to  do,  they  opened  a  way  and 
allowed  the  patrol  to  pass.  The  cardinal  envied  this 
composure,  which  he  ascribed  to  familiarity  with  danger ; 
but  he  conceived  none  the  less  for  the  officer  under  whose 
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Olden  he  was  ton  the  moment  placed  that  kind  of  consid- 
emtion  that  pradence  itself  accords  to  cool  courage. 

On  approaching  an  outpost  of  the  Barri^re  des  Seigents, 
a  sentinel  cried  out^  *' Who's  there?"  D'Artagnan  re- 
pliedy  and  having  asked  the  countersign  of  the  cardinal, 
advanced  at  the  order.  The  countersign  was  Louis  and 
Hooroy, 

These  signs  of  recognition  interchanged,  D'Artagnan 
asked  if  it  was  not  M.  de  Commingea  who  commanded 
the  outpost. 

The  sentinel  then  pointed  out  to  him  an  officer  who 
was  conversing  on  foot,  his  hand  resting  upon  the  neck 
of  the  horse  of  his  interlocutor.  It  was  he  whom  D'Ar- 
tagnan  sought. 

**  Here  is  M.  de  Comminges,''  said  D'Artagnan,  return- 
ing to  the  cardinal. 

The  cardinal  turned  his  horse  towards  them,  while 
D'Artagnan  withdrew,  out  of  respect ;  hut,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  officer  on  foot  and  the  one  mounted 
took  off  their  hats,  he  saw  that  they  recognized  his 
Eminence. 

'*  Bravo,  Guitaut,"  said  the  cardinal  to  the  mounted  offi- 
cer; ''I  see  that  despite  your  sixty-four  years  you  are  al- 
ways the  same,  active  and  devoted.  What  are  you  saying 
to  this  young  man  1  *' 

"My  Lord,"  replied  Ouitaut^  ''I  was  saying  that  we 
live  at  a  singular  epoch,  and  that  to-day  resemhles  much 
one  of  those  days  of  the  League  which  I  heard  so  much 
talked  ahout  in  my  youth.  Do  you  know  that  there  was 
question,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  Rue  St.  Martin, 
of  nothing  less  than  throwing  up  harricadesl" 

''And  what  was  Comminges's  response,  then,  my  dear 
Guitanti" 

**  My  Lord/'  said  Comminges,  "  I  answered  that  to  make 
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a  League,  there  was  wanting  to  them  one  thing  which 
seemed  to  me  quite  essential,  — a  Due  de  Guise ;  hesides, 
one  does  not  do  the  same  thing  twice." 

"  No,  hut  they  will  make  a  Fronde,  as  they  say,"  re- 
plied Guitaut 

"  And  what  is  a  Fronde  1 "  demanded  Mazarin. 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  the  name  they  give  to  their  party." 

"  And  whence  comes  this  name  1 " 

''  It  appears  that  some  days  ago  the  councillor  Bachau- 
mont  said  at  the  Palais  that  all  the  rioters  resemble  those 
scholars  who  sling  stones  in  the  moats  of  Paris,  who  dis- 
perse at  the  approach  of  the  civil  officer,  to  assemble  again 
when  he  has  passed.  Then  they  have  picked  up  the  word 
at  the  rebound,  as  the  beggars  at  Brussels  have  done ;  they 
call  themselves  'Frondeurs.'  To-day  and  yesterday  every 
thing  was  '  k  la  Fronde,*  —  bread,  hats,  gloves,  muflfs,  tana ; 
buthold,  listen  — " 

At  this  moment  a  window  opened ;  a  man  appeared  at 
the  window  and  began  to  sing, — 

"  A  breeze  from  the  Fronde 
Blew  to-day  ; 
I  think  that  it  blows 
Against  Mazarin." 

"  Insolent  wretch !  **  muttered  Guitaut. 

"My  Lord,"  said  Comminges,  whose  wound  had  put 
him  in  bad  humor,  and  who  sought  nothing  better  than 
revenge,  and  to  return  blow  for  blow,  ''shall  I  send  a 
ball  at  that  jester  to  teach  him  not  to  sing  so  much  out 
of  tune  another  time)*'  And  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
holsters  of  his  uncle's  saddle. 

"Certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Mazarin. 
"  Diavolo !  my  dear  friend,  you  are  going  to  spoU  every- 
thing.     Things  are  going  on  marvellously  well,  on  the  con- 
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trarj !  I  know  your  Frenchmen  as  if  I  had  made  them 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  They  sing;  they  will  pay. 
During  the  League  of  which  Guitaut  was  speaking  just 
noWy  they  only  chanted  Mass ;  so  everything  went  hadly. 
Come,  Guitaut)  come,  and  let  us  see  if  they  keep  as  good 
watch  at  the  Quinze-Yingts  as  at  the  Bani^re  des  Sergents." 

And  saluting  Comminges  with  his  hand,  he  rejoined 
D'Arfcagnan,  who  resumed  the  head  of  his  little  troop^  fol- 
lowed immediately  hy  Guitaut  and  the  cardinal,  who  were 
followed  in  their  turn  hy  the  rest  of  the  escort. 

''Just  so/'  muttered  Comminges,  looking  at  him  as  he 
rode  away ;  *'  I  forgot  that  provided  they  pay,  that  is  all 
he  wantsu" 

The  party  passed  through  the  Bue  St.  Honor^,  meet- 
ing continually  large  groups,  in  which  they  were  discussing 
the  edicts  of  that  day.  They  pitied  the  young  king,  who 
was  ruining  his  people  in  this  way  without  heing  aware 
of  it ;  they  threw  the  whole  hlame  on  Mararin ;  they 
talked  of  addresses  to  the  Due  d'Orl&ns  and  the  Prince 
de  Gondd ;  they  praised  highly  Blancmesnil  and  BrousseL 
D'Artagnan  pamed  through  the  midst  of  these  groups  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  he  and  his  horse  weie  of  iron.  Maza- 
rin  and  Guitaut  conversed  in  undertones ;  the  musketeers, 
who  finally  had  recognized  the  cardinal,  followed  in  si- 
lence. On  arriving  at  the  Bue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre, 
where  was  the  post  of  Quinze-Yingts,  Guitaut  called  a 
suh-officer,  who  came  to  report 

"  Well  1 "  demanded  Guitaut. 

"Ah,  Obtain,"  said  the  officer,  ''all  is  quiet  in  this 
quarter,  if  I  did  not  think  that  something  la  going  on  in 
yonder  house,"  pointing  to  a  magnificent  residence  situated 
on  the  spot  since  occupied  by  the  Vaudeville. 

"  In  that  hdtel  1  But  that  is  the  Hdtel  Bambouillet," 
cried  Guitaut. 

VOL.  I.  —  2 
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**  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  Hdtel  Rambonillety  but 
I  do  know  that  I  observed  a  great  number  of  suspicious- 
looking  people  go  in  there." 

^  Nonsense  1 "  exclaimed  Guitaut,  with  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, "  those  are  poets." 

**  Come,  Guitaut,"  said  Maauin,  **  be  good  enough  not 
to  speak  so  irreverently  of  these  gentlemen ;  you  do  not 
know  that  I  was  a  poet  also  in  my  youth,  and  wrote  verses 
in  the  style  of  Benserade." 

"You,  my  Lord  1" 

"  Yes,  I.    Shall  I  repeat  some  of  them  t " 

"  As  you  please,  my  Lord  1  I  don't  understand  Italian." 

"  Yes,  but  you  understand  French,  my  brave  Guitaut," 
replied  Mazarin,  laying  his  hand  amicably  upon  hiB  shoul- 
der ;  "  and  whatever  order  is  given  you  in  that  language, 
you  will  execute?" 

"  Certainly,  my  Lord,  as  I  have  always  done,  provided 
that  it  comes  from  the  queen." 

"  Yes,  ah,  yes  1 "  said  Mazarin,  biting  his  lips ;  "  I  know 
your  entire  devotion  to  her  Majesty." 

"  I  have  been  a  captain  in  her  Guards  for  twenty  years." 

"  Let  us  go  on,  M.  d'Artagnan,*'  said  the  cardinal,  "every- 
thing is  quiet  in  this  quarter." 

D'Artagnan  took  the  head  of  his  detachment  without  a 
word,  and  with  the  passive  obedience  which  marks  the 
character  of  an  old  soldier.  He  led  the  way  towards  the 
hill  of  St.  Eoch,  where  was  the  third  post,  passing 
through  the  Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  Villedot.  It  was 
the  most  isolated,  for  it  almost  touched  the  ramparts,  and 
the  city  was  thinly  inhabited  in  this  quarter. 

"  Who  is  in  command  here  1 "  asked  the  cardinal. 

"Villequier,"  replied  Guitaut^ 

"  Dtavolo  I  Speak  to  him  yourself ;  we  are  on  bad  terms 
since  you  had  the  order  to  arrest  the  Due  de  Beaufort 
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He  daimed  that  that  honor  belonged  to  him  as  captain  of 
the  king's  Gnards." 

**  I  know  it  well,  and  haye  told  him  a  hnndied  times 
that  he  was  wrong;  since  the  king  could  not  give  him 
this  order,  as  he  was  then  scarcely  four  years  old." 

''Yes,  but  I  could  have  given  it  for  him,  Guitaut; 
and  I  preferred  you." 

Guitaut,  without  replying,  rode  forward  and  desired 
the  sentinel  to  call  M.  de  Yillequier,  who  forthwith 
appeared. 

"  Ah !  it  is  you,  Guitaut,"  said  the  officer,  in  that  tone 
of  ill-humor  habitual  to  him;  "what  the  devil  are  you 
doing  herel" 

"  I  come  to  ask  you  if  there  is  anything  new  in  this 
quarter." 

**  What  do  you  expect  1  People  CTy  out, '  Long  live  the 
king !  down  with  Mazarin !  *  that 's  nothing  new ;  we  've 
been  used  to  those  cries  for  some  time." 

**  And  you  play  chorus,"  replied  Guitaut,  laughing. 

"  Faith,  I  've  sometimes  a  great  desire  to  do  it  I  I  think 
they  aie  right,  Guitaut.  I  would  willingly  give  five  years 
of  my  pay  —  which  they  don't  pay  me,  by  the  way — to 
make  the  king  five  years  older." 

"  Truly !  and  what  would  happen  if  the  king  were  five 
years  older ) " 

''  It  would  happen  that  the  moment  the  king  comes  of 
age  he  will  issue  lus  orders  himself,  and  that  it  is  pleas- 
anter  to  obey  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  than  the  son  of 
Pietro  MazarinL  S'  death !  I  would  die  willingly  for  the 
king ;  but  if  I  was  killed'  on  account  of  Mazarin,  as  your 
nephew  was  near  being  te-day,  there  is  no  Paradise,  how- 
ever well  placed  I  might  be  there,  which  would  ever  con- 
sole me  for  it." 

"  Very  well,  M.  de  Yillequier,"  here  Mazarin  interposed. 
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"  be  asBtued  that  I  sball  bear  in  mind  your  derotion  to 
the  king."  Then  turning  to  his  escort^  '*  Come,  gentlemen, 
everything  is  well ;  let  us  return." 

**  Hold,"  exclaimed  Villequier,  ''  Mazarin  was  there  I  so 
much  the  better.  I  have  been  wanting  for  a  long  time  to 
tell  him  to  his  face  what  I  think  of  him.  Tou  have  given 
me  the  opportunity,  Guitaut,  and  I  thank  you  for  it^  al- 
though your  intentions  towards  me  may  not  have  been  of 
the  best.*'  And  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  re-entered  the 
guard-house  whistling  an  air  of  the  Fronde,  while  Mazarin 
returned  to  the  Palais-Royal  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  What 
he  had  successively  heard  from  Commingea^  Guitaut^  and 
YUlequier  confirmed  him  in  the  conviction  that  in  case  of 
grave  events  there  would  be  no  one  for  him  but  the  queen ; 
and  yet  the  queen  had  so  often  abandoned  her  friends  that 
her  support  appeared  sometimes  to  the  ndnister,  despite 
the  precautions  he  had  taken,  very  uncertain  and  very 
precarious. 

During  the  whole  of  this  nocturnal  ride, — during  nearly 
an  hour,  —  the  cardinal^  while  studying  the  chaxacters  of 
Gomminges,  Guitaut,  and  Villequier,  had  closely  examined 
one  man.  This  man,  who  remained  xmmoved  when  men- 
aced  by  the  mob,  not  a  muscle  of  whose  face  had  changed 
at  the  pleasantries  of  Mazarin  nor  at  those  directed  against 
him,  —  this  man  seemed  to  the  cardinal  a  being  apart,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  events  then  occurring ;  and  especially 
for  those  which  were  on  the  eve  of  taking  place. 

Besides,  the  name  of  D'Artagnan  was  not  entirely  un* 
known  to  him  ;  and  although  Mazarin  had  not  arrived  in 
France  until  1634  or  1635,  — that  is,  seven  or  eight  years 
after  the  events  we  have  related  in  a  preceding  story,  ^  — it 
seemed  to  the  cardinal  that  he  had  heard  this  name  men- 
tioned as  that  of  a  man  who  in  an  adventure  he  could 

1  In  "  The  Three  Mnsketeen.*' 
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not  at  that  moment  tecall  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
model  of  oouiagOy  address,  and  devotion. 

This  idea  so  impiessed  him  that  he  Tesolved  to  seek 
infonnation  without  delay ;  but  it  was  not  to  D'Aitagnan 
himself  that  he  should  address  these  inquiries.  In  the 
few  words  the  lieutenant  of  Musketeers  had  spoken  the 
cardinal  had  recognized  his  Gascon  origin.  Kow,  the 
Italians  and  the  Gascons  know  each  other  too  well  and 
aie  too  much  alike  to  place  much  reliance  upon  what  they 
say  of  themselves.  So  on  arriving  at  the  walls  of  the 
garden  of  the  Palais-Royal,  the  cardinal  knocked  at  a  littJe 
door  situated  veiy  near  where  to-day  is  the  C&f6  de  Foy, 
and  after  thanking  D'Artagnan,  and  requesting  him  to 
wait  in  the  court  of  the  Palaifr-Royal,  made  a  sign  to 
Guitaut  to  follow  him.  Both  dismounted,  gave  the  reins 
of  their  horses  to  the  lackey  who  opened  the  door,  and 
disappeared  in  the  garden. 

"  My  dear  Guitaut^"  said  the  cardinal,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  the  old  captain  of  the  Guards,  "  you  told  me 
just  now  that  you  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  queen's 
service." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,'*  returned  Guitaut. 

''Now,  my  dear  Guitaut^"  continued  the  cardinal,  "I 
have  remarked  that  in  addition  to  your  courage,  which  is 
incontestibloy  and  your  fidelity,  which  is  proof  against 
everything,  you  have  an  admirable  memory." 

''  You  have  remarked  that,  my  Lord  1 "  said  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Guards ;  ''  the  deuce  I  so  much  the  worse  for 


me." 


"How  is  that  1" 

**  Without  doubt  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  a  courtier  is 
to  know  how  to  forget." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  courtier,  Guitaut,  you  are  a  brave 
soldier,  —  one  of  those  captains,  of  whom  a  few  remain,  of 
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the  times  of  Henry  IV.,  but  of  whom  soon  unfoitimately 
none  will  be  left" 

**  PesUf  my  Loid  1  have  you  brought  me  here  with  you 
to  draw  my  horoscope  t " 

"  No,"  said  Mazaiin,  laughing,  "  I  brought  you  here  to 
ask  whether  you  noticed  our  lieutenant  of  Musketeers." 

"M-d'Artognanl*' 

"  Yes." 

''  I  had  no  need  to  notice  him,  my  Lord ;  he  is  an  old 
acquaintance." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he,  then  %  " 

''  Eh  1 "  said  Guitaut,  surprised  at  the  question; ''  he  is  a 
Gascon." 

''  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  I  wished  to  ask  if  he  is  a  man 
in  whom  one  can  put  confidence." 

^'Tr^ville  holds  him  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  Tr^ 
ville,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  queen's  greatest  friends." 

''  I  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  a  man  who  had  been 
proved." 

''  If  you  mean  as  a  brave  soldier,  I  believe  I  can  answer 
yes.  At  the  siege  of  Eochelle,  at  Suze,  at  Perpignan,  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  he  did  more  than  his  duty." 

"  But  you  know,  Guitaut,  we  poor  ministers  often  want 
men  of  other  qualities  besides  courage;  we  need  men 
of  adroitness.  Was  not  M.  d'Artagnan,  in  the  time  of 
the  cardinal,  engaged  in  some  intrigue  from  which  ac- 
cording to  public  report  he  extricated  himself  very 
skilfully?" 

''  My  Lord,  as  to  this  matter,"  said  Guitaut,  who  per- 
ceived that  the  cardinal  wished  to  make  him  talk,  "  I  am 
forced  to  say  to  your  Eminence  that  I  only  know  what 
public  roport  has  also  told  you.  I  never  meddle  with 
intrigues ;  and  if  I  have  occasionally  become  a  confidant  in 
the  intrigues  of  others,  as  the  secret  is  not  mine,  my  Lord^ 
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you  will  approve  of  my  keeping  it  for  those  who  have  con- 
fided it  to  me." 

Mazarin  shook  his  head. 

*'  Ah  I "  he  said,  '*  some  ministers  are  very  fortunate, 
and  find  out  aU  they  wish  to  know/' 

"  My  Lord/'  replied  Guitaut,  ''  such  ministers  do  not 
weigh  all  men  in  the  same  scales ;  they  get  their  informa* 
tion  as  to  warlike  matters  from  military  men,  as  to  in- 
trigues from  intriguers.  Apply  to  some  intriguer  of  the 
penod  of  which  you  speak,  and  you  will  draw  from  him  all 
you  wish  to  know,  by  paying  for  it,  be  it  well  understood.** 

"  £h,  pardteu  1 "  replied  Mazarin,  with  a  grimace  he 
always  made  when  the  question  of  money  was  touched 
upon  in  the  way  used  by  Guitaut,  "we  will  pay  —  if 
there  is  no  means  of  doing  otherwise." 

''  Is  it  seriously  that  my  Lord  asks  me  to  name  a  man 
who  has  been  engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  of  that  period  % '' 

"  Per  BcLccho !  "  replied  Mazarin,  who  began  to  grow 
impatient,  '*it  is  an  hour  since  I  have  asked  any  other 
question,  iron-headed  as  you  are." 

"  There  is  one  man  for  whom  I  can  answer,  if  he  will 
speak  out." 

"  That  is  my  affair." 

"  Ah,  my  Lord !  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  people 
talk  about  matters  of  which  they  do  not  wish  to  speak." 

"  Bah  !  with  patience  one  succeeds.  Well  I  this  man ; 
itis  — " 

'^  It  is  the  Comte  de  Rochefort" 

"  The  Comte  de  Rochefort ! " 

^  Unfortunately,  he  has  disappeared  these  four  or  five 
years,  and  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him." 

"  But  /  know,  Guitaut,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Then  why  did  your  Eminence  complain  just  now  of 
knowing  nothing ) " 
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"^  And,"  said  Mazaiin, ''  you  think  that  Bochefoit  — '' 

"  He  wan  a  tool  of  the  cardinal,  my  Lord ;  but  I  warn 
you,  it  will  cost  you  dearly.  The  cardinal  was  prodigal 
with  his  creatures." 

^*  Tes,  yes,  Guitaut,"  said  Maasarin,  **  Richelieu  was  a 
great  man,. but  he  had  that  defect.  Thanks,  Guitaut^  I 
shall  profit  by  your  advice  this  very  evening/' 

And  as  at  this  moment  they  arrived  at  the  court  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  the  cardinal  saluted  Guitaut  with  his  hand, 
and  approached  an  officer  who  was  promenading  up  and 
down.  It  was  D'Artagnan,  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
cardinal,  as  he  had  been  ordered. 

**  Come,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  Mazaiin,  in  his  sweetest 
tone,  "  I  have  an  order  to  give  you*" 

D'Artagnan  bowed,  followed  the  cardinal  up  the  secret 
staircase,  and  a  moment  afterwards  found  himself  in  the 
cabinet  whence  he  had  set  out  The  cardinal  seated  him- 
self before  his  desk,  and  took  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which 
he  wrote  several  lines.  D'Artagnan,  erects  imperturbable, 
waited  without  impatience  and  without  curiosity.  He 
bad  become  a  military  automaton,  acting,  or  rather  obey- 
ing, at  the  touch  of  a  spring. 

The  cardinal  folded  the  letter,  and  put  his  seal  upon  it. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,"  he  said,  "you  will  carry  this  despatch 
to  the  Bastille  and  bring  back  the  person  to  whom  it  refers ; 
you  will  take  a  carriage,  an  escort,  and  you  must  guard 
carefully  the  prisoner." 

D'Artagnan  took  the  letter,  carried  his  hand  to  his  hat, 
pivoted  upon  his  heels  like  a  drill  sergeant,  went  out,  and 
a  moment  after  was  heard  commanding  briefly  in  his  mono- 
tonous tone, "  Four  men  for  escort,  a  carriage,  my  horse." 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  and 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  were  heard  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  court 
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TWO     OLD     ENEMIES. 

D'Abtaonan  airived  at  the  Bastille  as  it  was  striking  half- 
past  eight  His  visit  was  announced  to  the  governor^ 
who,  learning  that  he  came  from  the  minister  with  an 
order,  went  to  receive  him  at  the  outside  steps.  The 
governor  of  the  Bastille  was  then  M.  du  Tremblay,  brother 
of  the  famous  capuchin,  Joseph,  —  that  dreaded  £avorite  of 
Bichelieu  who  was  called  his  Gray  Eminence. 

While  the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  was  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  remained  twelve  whole  years,  his  companions, 
in  their  dreams  of  liberty,  said  to  one  another,  '*  As  for 
me,  I  shall  go  out  of  prison  at  such  a  time,''  and  another 
at  such  and  such  a  time,  but  Bassompierre  used  to  say : 
"And  I,  gentlemen,  shall  leave  only  when  M.  du  Tremblay 
leaves,"  meaning  that  at  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Trem- 
blay would  certainly  lose  his  position  at  the  Bastille,  and 
Bassompierre  would  r^^ain  his  own  at  court* 

His  prediction  came  near  being  fulfilled,  but  in  another 
way  than  Bassompierre  had  thought ;  for  on  the  death  of 
the  cardinal,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  everything  went 
on  as  before,  —  M.  du  Tremblay  was  not  removed,  and 
Bassompierre  was  not  released. 

M.  du  Tremblay  was  still  governor  of  the  Bastille  when 
D'Artagnan  presented  himself  to  execute  the  minister's 
order;  he  received  him  with  extreme  politeness,  and  as 
he  was  about  sitting  down  to  the  table,  he  invited  D*Ar- 
tagnan  to  join  him. 
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"  I  should  do  80  with  the  greatest  pleasure,*'  was  the 
reply ;  *'  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  upon  the  en- 
velope of  the  letter  the  words,  '  In  great  haste.' " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Tremblay.  **  Holloa,  Major !  Let 
them  bring  down  Number  two  hundred  and  fifty-six." 

On  entering  the  Bastille  one  ceased  to  be  a  man,  and 
became  only  a  number.  D*Artagnan  shuddered  at  the 
rattling  of  the  keys ;  so  he  remained  in  the  saddle  with* 
out  wishing  to  dismount,  looking  at  the  great  bars,  the 
strong  windows,  and  the  immense  walls,  which  he  had 
never  seen  except  firom  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  and 
which  had  caused  him  a  great  terror  some  twenty  years 
before.    A  bell  sounded. 

**  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Tremblay  to  him.  "  They  call 
me  to  sign  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  I  shall  hope  to  see 
you  again,  M.  d'Artagnan." 

**  May  the  devil  annihilate  me  if  I  return  thy  wish  1 " 
muttered  D'Artagnan,  accompanying  the  imprecation  with 
the  most  gracious  smile.  ''  I  am  already  ill  from  stopping 
five  minutes  in  the  courtyard.  Come,  come  1  I  see  that  I 
should  prefer  to  die  upon  straw,  which  will  probably  hap- 
pen to  me,  than  to  amass  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  livres 
of  income  by  being  governor  of  the  Bastille." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  soliloquy  when  the  pris- 
oner appeared.  On  seeing  him,  D'Artagnan  made  a  move- 
ment of  surprise  which  he  checked  immediately.  The 
prisoner  entered  the  carriage  without  appearing  to  have 
recognized  D'Artagnan. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  the  four  musketeers, 
''I  am  directed  to  exercise  the  greatest  watchfulness  in 
regard  to  the  prisoner,  and  since  there  are  no  locks  to  the 
carriage  doors,  I  shall  sit  beside  him.  M.  de  Lillebonne, 
have  the  goodness  to  lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle." 

"  Willingly,  Lieutenant,"  replied  the  person  addressed. 
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D*Artagnan  dismounted,  gave  the  bridle  of  bis  horse  to 
the  musketeer,  entered  the  carriage,  and  placing  himself 
at  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  said  in  a  voice  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  the  least  emotion,  **  To  the  Palais- 
Royal,  and  at  a  trot." 

Immediately  the  carriage  started,  and  D'Artagnan,  prof- 
iting by  the  obscurity  of  the  archway  under  which  they 
were  passing,  threw  himself  upon  the  neck  of  the  prisoner. 
**  Rochefort ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  you !  it  is  really  you  I  I 
am  not  mistaken  ! " 

**  D'Artagnan  ! "  cried  Rochefort,  in  his  turn  astonished. 

'*  Ah,  my  poor  friend  !  **  continued  D'Artagnan.  *'  Not 
having  seen  yon  for  four  or  five  years,  I  believed  you  to 
be  dead." 

**  Faith,"  said  Rochefort,  **  there  is  no  great  difference, 
I  think,  between  a  dead  man  and  one  buried.  Now,  I  am 
buried,  or  it  lacks  little  of  it" 

**  And  for  what  crime  are  you  in  the  Bastille  9 " 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  1 " 

"  Yes." 

**  Well,  then,  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Have  you  any  distrust  of  me,  Rochefort  1 " 

*'  No,  on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman ;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  I  am  imprisoned  for  the  charge  alleged" 

"  What  charge  1 " 

"  As  night-robber." 

''  Tou,  night-robber !     Rochefort,  you  are  jesting  ? " 

''I  understand.  This  demands  explanation,  does  it 
not?" 

"  I  should  think  so." 

**  Well,  here  is  what  happened :  One  evening  after  a 
debauch  at  Reinard's,  near  the  Tuileries,  with  the  Due 
d'Harcourt,  Fontrailles,  Rieux  and  others,  the  Due  d'Har- 
court  proposed  going  to  pull  cloaks  on  the  Pont  Neu£ 
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It  is,  you  know,  an  amusement  that  the  Dae  d'Orl&ns 
had  made  very  much  the  fashion." 

^  Were  you  insane,  Bochefortl    At  your  agel" 

**  No,  I  was  tipsy ;  and  nevertheless,  as  the  amusement 
seemed  to  me  indifferent,  I  proposed  to  the  Chevalier  de 
£iettx  to  be  spectators  instead  of  actors,  and  in  order  to 
see  the  scene  from  the  first  row  of  boxes  to  mount  upon 
the  bronze  horse.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Thanks 
to  the  sputa  which  served  us  for  stirrups,  we  were  in 
a  moment  perched  upon  its  rump.  We  were  grandly 
placed,  and  saw  everything  charmingly.  Already  four  or 
five  cloaks  had  been  carried  off  with  a  dexterity  unsur-' 
passed  and  without  those  losing  them  daring  to  say  a 
word,  when  some  imbecile  less  patient  than  the  others 
thought  fit  to  cry  '  Guard  !  guard  ! '  and  drew  towards 
us  a  patrol  of  archers.  D'Harcourt,  Fontrailles,  and  the 
others  take  flight ;  Rieux  wishes  to  do  the  same ;  I  hold 
him  back,  saying  that  they  will  not  come  to  dislodge 
us  where  we  are.  He  does  not  listen,  puts  his  foot  on 
the  spur  to  descend ;  the  spur  breaks ;  he  feJls,  fractures 
a  leg,  and  instead  of  keeping  silent,  begins  to  cry  out  like 
a  man  being  hanged.  I  wish  to  jump  down  in  my  turn, 
but  it  is  too  late,  and  1  leap  into  the  arms  of  the  archers, 
who  conduct  me  to  the  Ch&telet,  where  I  sleep  soundly, 
quite  sure  that  in  the  morning  I  shall  come  out.  The  day 
passes;  the  next  day  passes;  eight  days  pass.  I  write 
to  the  cardinal  The  same  day  they  come  to  find  me,  and 
conduct  me  to  the  Bastille.  It  is  five  years  that  I  have 
been  there.  Do  you  believe  that  it  can  be  for  committing 
the  sacrilege  of  mounting  en  croupe  behind  Henry  FV.  f  " 

**  No,  you  are  right,  my  dear  Rochefort ;  it  cannot  be 
that    But  you  are  going  to  learn,  probably,  the  reason  why.  ** 

'^  Ah,  yes,  ^  for  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  where  you 
are  taking  me." 
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^  To  the  cardinal." 

''What  does  he  want  of  meV 

**  I  know  nothing  aboat  it,  since  I  was  ignoiant  even 
that  it  was  you  whom  I  was  to  bring." 

'^  Impossible.     You,  a  favorite." 

"  A  favorite,  I  1 "  exclaimed  D'Aitagnan.  "  Ah,  my 
poor  count,  I  am  more  the  cadet  of  Gascony  than  when 
I  saw  yon  at  Meong;  you  know,  some  twenty-two  years 
ago!    Alas!"    And  a  great  sigh  finished  his  phrase. 

"Nevertheless,  you  come  with  an  order  1" 

"Because  by  chance  I  happened  to  be  in  the  ante* 
chamber,  and  the  cardinal  called  for  me  as  he  would  for 
another ;  but  I  am  still  lieutenant  of  Musketeers,  and  if 
I  count  aright  it  is  nearly  twenty-one  years  that  I  have 
been  so." 

"  In  fine,  no  misfortune  has  befaUen  you,  that  is  much." 

"  And  what  misfortune  do  you  think  could  happen  to 
me!  As  says  a  certain  Latin  verse,  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, or  rather  poorly  learned  :  — 

'  The  lightning  does  not  strike  the  vaUeys.' 

And  I  am  a  valley,  my  dear  Rochefort,  and  one  of  the 
lowest  kind." 

"  Then  Mazarin  is  still  Mazarin  1 " 

"  More  than  ever,  my  Mend ;  they  say  that  he  is  mar- 
ried to  the  queen." 

"  Married  I " 

"  If  not  her  husband,  he  is  certainly  her  lover." 

"  To  resist  Buckingham  and  yield  to  a  Mazarin  !  " 

**  Such  are  women ! "  replied  D'Artagnan,  philosophically. 

"  Women,  true,  but  not  queens." 

*'  H^ad !  in  these  afiEairs  queens  are  women  twice  over." 

"  And  M.  de  Beaufort,  is  he  still  in  prison!" 

"Yes;  whyl" 
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**  Ah  f  becaosei  being  well  disposed  towards  xne,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  extricate  me  from  this  affidr." 

"  You  are  probably  nearer  being  firee  than  he ;  so  it  is 
you  who  will  extricate  him.** 

"  Then,  the  war  —  *' 

'*  We  are  going  to  have  it." 

"  With  Spain  1 " 

"  No,  with  Paris." 

"  What  do  you  mean  t  ** 

**  Do  you  hear  those  musket-shots  9  ** 

«  Yes ;  well,  then  ? " 

**  Well,  it  is  the  citizens  knocking  the  ball  about  before 
the  game  begins." 

''  Do  you  really  think  one  could  do  anything  with  these 
hourgeaia  f  " 

"Certainly  they  are  promising;  and  if  they  had  a 
leader  to  unite  aU  these  groups  —  " 

'^  How  unfortunate  not  to  be  free  1  *' 

''Eh,  mon  Dieu/  don't  be  downcast.  Since  Mazarin 
has  sent  for  you  it  is  because  he  wants  you ;  and  if  he 
wants  you,  well,  I  congratulate  you.  It  is  many  years 
since  any  one  has  wanted  me ;  so  you  see  where  I  am*** 

"  Complain,  then,  I  advise  you." 

"  Listen,  Eochefort,  a  compact  —  " 

«  What  is  it  1" 

"  You  know  we  are  good  friends  1 " 

"Egad!  I  bear  the  marks  of  our  friendship,  —  three 
cuts  of  your  sword  I  " 

"  Very  well,  if  you  are  restored  to  favor,  don't  foiget  me.'* 

"  On  the  honor  of  Kochefort,  but  on  condition  of  a 
return." 

''  It 's  agreed ;  there 's  my  hand." 

"Therefore,  the  first  occasion  that  you  find  to  speak 
of  me  —  " 
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^  I  speak  in  your  &yoT ;  and  yon  f  '* 

**  I  do  the  8am&" 

"A  proposy  and  yonr  fiiendBy  must  I  speak  of  them  also  ? " 

"  What  friends  1 " 

''Athosy  Porthos  and  Aiamis.  Have  you  foxgotten 
them  1 " 

"  Almost." 

''  What 's  hecome  of  them  1 '' 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it" 

"  Truly  ? " 

**  Ah,  mon  I>ieu,  yes  !  We  separated,  as  you  know ; 
they  are  alive,  and  that 's  all  I  can  tell  you.  From  time 
to  time  I  hear  of  them  indirectly.  But  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  are,  devil  take  me  if  I  know  at  alL  Ko, 
on  my  honor,  I  have  no  other  friend  than  you,  Rochefort." 

"  And  the  illustrious  —  what 's  the  name  of  that  young 
man  whom  I  made  sergeant  in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont )" 

"  Planchet  ? " 

'*  Yes,  and  the  illustrious  Planchet ;  what 's  become  of 
him  1 " 

"  He  has  married  a  confectioner's  shop  in  the  Eue  des 
Lombards,  for  he  was  a  youth  always  fond  of  sweet  things ; 
so  he  is  a  citizen  of  Paris,  and  in  all  probability  engaged 
in  the  insurrection  at  this  moment.  You  will  see  that  this 
queer  fellow  will  be  alderman  before  I  shall  be  captain." 

'^  Come,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  have  a  little  courage  1  It 
is  when  one  is  lowest  on  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  the 
wheel  turns  and  elevates  us.  This  evening  your  lot  is 
going,  perhaps,  to  change." 

*'  Amen ! "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  stopping  the  carriage. 

"  What  are  you  doing  1 "  demanded  Rochefort. 

**  We  have  arrived,  and  I  don't  wish  that  they  should 
see  me  come  out  of  your  carriage*  We  are  not  acquainted." 
You  are  right.     Adieu." 
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"  Remember  your  promise." 

And  D'ArtagDan  le-mounted  his  horse  and  took  the 
head  of  the  escort.  FiTe  minutes  affcerwaids  they  entered 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palais-Hoyal.  D'Artagnan.  conducted 
the  prisoner  by  the  great  staircase  and  through  the  ante- 
chamber and  corridor.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  Mazarin's 
cabinet,  he  was  about  to  have  himself  announced  when 
Bochefort  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

'' D'Artagnan,"  said  Bochefort,  ''do  you  wish  me  to 
confess  to  you  one  thing  I  was  thinking  about  during  our 
whole  drive  on  seeing  the  groups  of  citizrais  who  met  us, 
and  who  regarded  you  and  your  four  men  with  angiy 
looks  1 " 

''  Speak,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

''  It  is  that  I  had  only  to  cry  '  Help  I '  to  cause  you  and 
your  escort  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  I  should  hare 
been  free." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  do  it  ? "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Come,  then  I "  returned  Bochefort^  "  our  sworn  friend^ 
ship  !  Ah  !  if  it  had  been  another  than  you  who  brought 
me  I  don't  say  —  " 

D'Artagnan  nodded. 

"  Can  it  be  that  Bochefort  has  become  better  than  I  ? " 
said  he  to  himself,  and  he  caused  himself  to  be  announced 
to  the  minister. 

''  Let  M*  de  Bochefort  come  in,"  said  the  impatient 
voice  of  Mazarin,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  two  names  pro- 
nounced, "  and  beg  M.  d'Artagnan  to  wait ;  I  have  not 
yet  finished  with  him." 

These  words  rendered  D'Artagnan  radiant.  As  he  had 
said,  it  was  a  long  time  since  any  one  had  had  need  of 
him,  and  this  persifltence  of  Mazarin  in  respect  to  him 
seemed  a  happy  augury. 

As  to  Bochefort,  these  words  only  put  him  thoroughly 
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apon  his  guard.  He  entered  the  apartment^  and  found 
Mazarin  sitting  at  the  table  dressed  in  his  ordinary  garb,  — 
that  of  a  monsignor,  which  was  nearly  that  of  tiie  abba's 
of  that  day,  excepting  that  he  wore  stockings  and  cloak  of 
a  violet  color.  The  doors  closed.  Bochefort  looked  at 
Mazarin  furtively,  and  surprised  a  glance  of  the  minister 
meeting  his  own. 

The  minister  was  always  the  same,  —  his  hair  well  ar- 
ranged, curled,  and  perfumed,  and  thanks  to  his  nicety  of 
dress,  he  looked  less  than  his  age.  As  to  Bochefort,  it  was 
different.  The  five  years  passed  in  prison  had  much  aged 
this  worthy  tnend  of  M.  de  Richelieu  ;  his  dark  locks  had 
become  entirely  white,  and  the  bronzed  colors  of  his  com- 
plexion had  given  place  to  a  pallor  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate debility.  On  seeing  him,  Mazarin  shook  his  head 
slightly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  a  man  who  does  not 
appear  to  me  any  longer  good  for  much." 

After  a  somewhat  long  silence,  but  which  seemed  an  age 
to  Bochefort,  Mazarin  drew  from  a  bundle  of  papers  an 
open  letter,  and  showing  it  to  the  count,  said, — 

"  I  have  found  there  a  letter  in  which  you  sue  for  lib- 
erty, M.  de  Bochefort.    You  are,  then,  in  prison)" 

Bochefort  trembled  at  this  question.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  I  thought  your  Eminence  knew  it  better  than  any  one." 

"I'i  oh,  no !  There  is  still  in  the  Bastille  a  crowd  of 
prisoners  who  have  been  there  from  the  time  of  M.  de 
Richelieu  whose  names  even  I  do  not  know." 

"  Oh,  but  in  my  case  it  is  different,  my  Lord !  and  you 
knew  mine,  since  it  was  upon  the  order  of  your  Eminence 
that  I  was  transferred  from  the  Ch&telet  to  the  Bastille." 

"You  think  sol"* 

''  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  Ah,  yes  I  I  think  I  remember  it.  Did  you  not  once 
refuse  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Brussels  for  the  queen  t** 

VOL.  I.  —  8 
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**  Ahf  ah ! "  said  fiochefoft^  ^thia^  then,  is  the  trae  lea- 
8on  1  I  haye  heen  seeking  for  it  five  yean.  Simpleton 
that  I  am  I  had  not  foond  it.'' 

**  Bat  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  caoae  of  yonr  anest } 
I  merely  ask  yon  this  question :  Did  yon  not  lefiise  to  go 
to  Brnsseb  for  the  queen,  while  you  had  consented  to  go 
there  for  the  service  of  the  late  cardinal  1" 

**  It  is  exactly  because  I  had  been  there  for  the  service 
of  the  late  cardinal  that  I  could  not  return  there  for  that 
of  the  queen.  I  had  been  at  Brussels  at  a  feaifdl  moment 
It  was  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Ghalais.  I  had  been 
there  to  intercept  the  correspondence  between  Ghalais  and 
the  archduke,  and  already  at  that  time,  when  recognized, 
I  barely  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces.  How  could  I  return 
there  1    I  should  injure  the  queen  instead  of  serving  her." 

"  Well,  you  understand  how  the  best  intentions  are  mis- 
oonstrued,  my  dear  M.  de  Bochefort  The  queen  saw  in 
your  refusal  only  a  refusal  pure  and  simple ;  she  had  also 
much  to  complain  of  you  under  the  late  cardinal^  — -  her 
Majesty  the  queen  —  " 

Bochefort  smiled  contemptuously.  ^'  It  is  preeisely  be- 
cause I  had  served  faithfully  the  Cardinal  Bichelieu 
against  the  queen,  that,  he  being  dead,  you  ought  to  com- 
prehend, my  Lord,  that  I  would  serve  you  faithfully 
against  all  the  world.'' 

''  I,  M.  de  Bochefort,"  said  Mazarin,  **  I  am  not  like  M. 
de  Bichelieu,  who  aimed  at  the  whole  power ;  I  am  only 
a  minister  who  wants  no  servants,  being  myself  but  a  ser- 
vant of  the  queen.  Now,  the  queen  is  very  sensitive ;  she 
knew  of  your  refusal ;  she  took  it  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  knowing  you  to  be  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  my  dear  M.  de  Bochefort,  she  ordered  me 
to  make  sure  of  you.  That  is  the  reason  for  your  being 
shut  up  in  the  Bastille." 
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**  Welly  my  Lord,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Rocbefort,  **  that 
it  is  by  an  error  that  I  find  myself  at  the  Bastille  »-  " 

**  Tes,  yes,"  replied  Mazarin,  "  all  that  can  be  arranged. 
Ton  are  the  man  to  comprehend  certain  affairs ;  and  once 
understood,  to  act  with  energy." 

**  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Richelien ;  and  my 
admimtion  for  that  great  man  increases,  since  you  are  kind 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  also  your  opinion." 

^  It  is  true,"  returned  Mazarin,  ''the  cardinal  was  a 
great  politician,  and  therein  lay  his  vast  superiority  over 
me.  I  am  a  man  entirely  simple  and  without  subterfuge ; 
that's  my  disadvantage.  I  am  of  a  frankness  wholly 
French." 

Roohefort  compressed  his  lips  to  prevent  a  smile. 

*'  I  come  now  to  the  point.  I  have  need  of  good  friends, 
of  faithful  servants.  When  I  say  /  need,  I  mean  the  queen 
needs  them.  I  do  nothing  except  by  her  commands; 
pray  understand  that,  —  not  like  M.  le  Cardinal  Richelieu 
who  did  everything  according  to  his  own  caprice.  So  I 
shall  never  be  a  great  man  like  him,  but  in  exchange  I 
am  a  simple  soul,  M.  de  Bochefort,  and  hope  to  prove  it 
to  you." 

Rochefort  knew  well  that  silky  voice,  in  which  from 
time  to  time  could  be  heard  a  slight  lisp,  resembling  the 
hissing  of  a  viper. 

"  I  am  ready  to  believe  you,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  al- 
though for  my  part  I  have  had  few  proofe  of  this  simplicity 
of  which  your  Eminence  speaks.  Do  not  forget,  my 
Lord,"  continued  Rochefort,  seeing  the  movement  the 
minister  tried  to  repress, — '*  do  not  forget  that  I  have  been 
five  years  in  the  Bastille,  and  that  nothing  gives  one  falser 
ideas  than  looking  at  things  through  the  bars  of  a  prison." 

**  Ah,  M.  de  Rochefort,  I  have  already  told  you  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  your  imprisonment.     The  queen^ 
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— the  pef^hnesB  of  a  woman  and  of  a  princess.  Bat  that 
passes  away  as  suddenly  as  it  comes,  and  is  forgotten." 

"  I  can  conceive,  my  Lord,  that  she  has  forgotten  it,  — 
she  who  has  passed  five  yean  at  the  Palais-Royal  in  the 
midst  of  fites  and  conrtiers ;  but  I  who  have  passed  them 
in  the  Bastille^" 

''Ah,  mon  Dieu/  my  dear  M.  de  Rochefort!  Do 
yon  think  the  Palais-Royal  is  the  abode  of  gayety  I  Ko. 
We  have  had  our  great  annoyances  there,  I  assnre  you. 
But  let  us  speak  no  longer  of  all  that.  As  for  me,  I  play 
an  open  hand,  as  I  always  do.  Come,  are  yon  on  our  side, 
M.de  Rochefort  1" 

"Ton  should  understand,  my  Lord,  that  I  can  desire 
nothing  better,  but  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  At  the  Bastille  one  talks  politics  only  with  sol<- 
diers  and  jailers,  and  you  have  no  idea,  my  Lord,  how 
little  that  sort  of  people  knows  of  passing  events.  I  am 
of  M.  de  Bassompierre's  party.  Is  he  still  one  of  tha 
seventeen  lords)" 

**  He  is  dead,  sir,  and  it  is  a  great  loss.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  queen,  and  men  of  loyalty  are  rare." 

"  Zounds,  I  think  so,"  said  Rochefort,  "  and  when  you 
find  them  you  send  them  to  the  Bastille." 

''But  if  that  is  so,"  said  Mazarin,  "what  proves 
devotion  ] " 

"  Deeds,"  said  Rochefort. 

"Ah,  yes!  deeds,"  returned  the  minister,  reflecting^ 
"but  where  to  find  these  men  of  deeds)" 

Rochefort  shook  his  head.  "  They  are  never  wanting, 
my  Lord,  only  you  don't  know  how  to  seek  for  them." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  seek  for  them  1  what  do  you 
mean,  my  dear  M.  de  Rochefort!  Gome,  instruct  me. 
You  should  have  learned  much  in  your  intimacy  with  the 
late  cardinal     Ah  1  he  was  a  great  man." 
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^  Will  my  Lord  be  angry  if  I  read  him  a  lesson  t** 

"  I,  never  I  you  know  yon  may  say  anything  to  me.  I 
try  to  he  beloved  and  not  to  be  feared." 

**  Well,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  proverb  written  on  the  wall 
of  my  cell  with  the  point  of  a  nail." 

^  And  what  is  the  proverb ) "  asked  Mazarin. 

*  Here  it  is, my  Lord :  *Like  master — •" 

« I  know  it ;  '  Hke  valet.'  " 

''  No ;  '  like  servant.'  It  is  a  little  change  that  those 
devoted  characters  of  whom  I  was  speaking  just  now  in- 
troduced for  their  private  sattsfEictioiL" 

**  Well  1  what  does  the  proverb  mean  1 " 

**  It  means  that  M.  de  Eichelieu  was  able  to  find  trusty 
servants,  —  dozens  and  dozens  of  them." 

^'  He  I  —  the  mark  for  every  poniard  I  he  who  passed  his 
life  in  warding  off  the  blows  forever  aimed  at  him  1 " 

*'  But  he  did  ward  them  off,  and  yet  they  were  rudely 
given.  For  if  he  had  active  enemies,  he  had  true 
friends." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Mazarin,  <<  that  is  all  that  I  ask." 

''I  have  known  persons,"  continued  Bochefort,  who 
thought  the  moment  arrived  to  keep  his  word  with  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  —  "  I  have  known  persons,  who  by  their  address 
have  a  hundred  times  put  at  fault  the  penetration  of  the 
cardinal,  by  their  valor  defeated  his  guards  and  his  spies ; 
persons,  who  without  money,  without  support,  without 
credit,  preserved  to  a  crowned  head  its  crown,  and  made 
the  cardinal  beg  for  mercy." 

"  But  these  persons  of  whom  you  speak,"  said  Mazarin, 
smiling  to  himself  because  Bochefort  reached  the  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  lead  him,  "these  persons  were 
not  devoted  to  the  cardinal,  since  they  fought  against 
him." 

"  No,  for  they  had  been  better  recompensed ;  but  they 
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had  the  misfortone  to  be  devoted  to  this  same  queen  for 
whom  just  now  yon  were  asking  servantB.** 

''  Bat  how  ooold  you  know  all  theae  things  %  ** 

**  I  know  them  becaoae  these  peiaons  were  my  enemies 
at  that  time,  because  they  fought  against  me,  because  I 
did  them  all  the  harm  1  could,  because  they  returned  it  of 
their  best,  because  one  of  them  with  whom  I  was  more 
particularly  engaged  gave  me  a  swoid-cut^  some  seven 
years  ago,  -^  the  third  from  the  same  hand,  the  close  of 
an  old  account.'* 

"  Ah,"  said  Mazarin,  with  an  admirable  simplicity,  **  if 
I  only  knew  such  men." 

''£h,  my  Lord,  you  have  had  one  of  them  at  your 
very  door  for  more  than  six  years,  and  during  six  years 
you  have  judged  him  good  for  nothing." 

"Whoisitl" 

"M.  d'Artagnan." 

**  That  Gascon  ! "  cried  Mazarin,  with  an  air  of  surprise 
perfectly  counterfeited. 

**  That  Gascon  saved  a  queen,  and  made  M.  de  Biche- 
lieu  confess  that  in  point  of  ability,  address,  and  political 
skill  he  was  himself  only  a  scholar." 

"  In  very  truth  1 " 

''  It  is  as  I  have  the  honor  to  tell  it  to  your  Excellence." 

"  Relate  to  me  how  it  happened,  then,  my  dear  M.  de 
Rochefort." 

**  It  IB  quite  difficult,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  smiling. 

**  He  will  relate  it  to  me  himself,  then." 

^  I  doubt  it,  my  Lord." 

"  And  why  so  %  " 

**  Because  the  secret  is  not  his  own ;  because,  as  I  have 
told  you,  the  secret  concerns  a  great  queen." 

''And  he  was  alone  in  accomplishing  such  an  enter- 
prise as  this?" 
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**  No,  my  Lord,  he  had  thiee  friends,  three  brave  men 
who  aided  him ;  such  brave  men  as  you  were  seeking  just 
now." 

**  And  these  four  men  were  united,  you  say  ?  " 

''  As  if  these  four  men  had  been  but  one,  as  if  their 
four  hearts  had  pulsated  in  one  breast.  So  what  have  they 
not  accomplished,  those  four ! " 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Rochefort,  truly  you  pique  my  curi- 
osity to  a  point  I  cannot  describe.  Can  you  not  narrate 
to  me  this  story  f  " 

*'  No ;  but  I  can  tell  you  a  tale,  —  a  veritable  fairy  tale, 
I  answer  for  it,  my  Lord.** 

**  Oh,  tell  it  to  me,  M.  de  Rochefort ;  I  am  fond  of 
tales.** 

''You  really  wish  it,  my  LordT*  said  Rochefort^  at- 
tempting to  discover  a  motive  in  that  cunning  and  crafty 

"  Yes." 

**  Well,  listen,  then.  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
queen,  —  a  powerful  queen,  the  queen  of  one  of  the  great- 
est kingdoms  of  the  world,  —  whom  a  great  minister 
wished  much  to  injure,  though  he  had  before  loved  her 
too  welL  (Do  not  try,  my  Lord ;  you  cannot  guess  who 
it  is.  All  this  happened  long  before  you  came  into  the 
kingdom  where  this  queen  reigned.)  Now,  there  came  to 
the  court  an  ambassador  so  brave,  so  magnificent,  so  ele- 
gant, that  every  woman  lost  her  heart  to  him ;  and  the 
queen  herself,  in  remembrance  doubtless  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  afiairs  of  State,  had  the  indiscretion 
to  give  him  certain  personal  ornaments  so  rare  that  they 
could  not  be  replaced. 

''As  these  ornaments  were  a  gift  of  the  king,  the  minister 
persuaded  him  to  request  the  queen  to  wear  them  at  an 
approaching  ball.    It  is  useless  to  teU  you,  my  Lord,  that 
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the  minister  knew  with  certainty  that  these  ornaments 
went  with  the  amhassador ;  and  the  anihassador  was  then 
far  away  across  the  seas.  The  great  queen  was  lost !  —  lost 
like  the  lowest  of  her  subjects,  —for  she  was  falling  from 
the  height  of  all  her  grandeur.'* 

**  Truly  I " 

**  Welly  my  Lord,  four  men  resolved  to  save  her.  These 
four  men  were  not  princes,  they  were  not  dukes,  neither 
were  they  men  of  influence,  —  they  were  not  even  rich 
men.  They  were  four  soldiers  having  great  hearts,  strong 
arms,  and  free  swords.  They  set  out  The  minister 
knew  of  their  departure,  and  had  posted  people  upon  the 
road  to  prevent  their  arrival  at  their  destination.  Three 
of  them  were  disabled  by  numerous  assailants;  one  of 
them  alone  arrived  at  the  port,  killing  or  wounding  those 
who  wished  to  stop  him,  crossed  the  sea,  and  brought  back 
the  set  of  ornaments  to  the  great  queen,  who  was  able  to 
wear  them  upon  her  shoulder  on  the  day  designated,  and 
this  nearly  ruined  the  minister.  What  do  you  say  of  this 
deed,  my  Lord  1 " 

**  It  is  splendid  !  **  said  Mazarin,  musing. 

"  Well,  I  know  of  ten  similar  ones." 

Mazarin  did  not  speak ;  he  was  reflecting.  Five  or  six 
minutes  passed. 

^  You  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  me,  my  Lord  7 " 
said  Rochefort. 

"  Tes ;  and  M.  d'Artagnan  was  one  of  these  four  men, 
you  say  1 " 

**  It  was  he  who  led  the  enterprise." 

''  And  the  others,  who  were  they  1 " 

**  My  Lord,  permit  me  to  leave  it  for  M.  d'Artagnan  to 
name  them  to  you.  They  were  his  friends,  not  mine ;  he 
only  would  have  some  influence  over  them,  and  I  do  not 
even  know  them  under  their  true  names." 
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^  Ton  distrust  me^  M.  de  Rochefort.  Well,  I  wish  to 
be  frank  to  the  end :  I  want  him,  and  you  and  alL" 

*'  Begin  with  me,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  sent  to  bring 
me,  and  I  am  here ;  then  you  can  speak  of  the  others.  Tou 
will  not  be  sniprised  at  my  curiosity  ;  when  one  has  been 
^Ye  years  in  prison,  one  is  not  sorry  to  know  where  one  is 
to  be  sent." 

"  You,  my  dear  M.  de  Rochefort,  shall  have  the  post  of 
confidence ;  you  shall  go  to  Vincennes,  where  M.  de  Beau- 
fort is  prisoner.  Tou  will  guard  him  well  for  me.  Well  1 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  1 " 

"  The  matter  is  that  you  propose  to  me  a  thing  impossi- 
ble,** said  Rochefort^  shaking  hiB  head  with  a  disappointed 
air. 

*'  How,  an  impossible  thing !  And  why  is  this  thing 
impossible ) " 

''Because  M.  de  Beaufort  is  one  of  my  friends,  or 
rather  I  am  one  of  his.  Have  you  forgotten,  my  Lord, 
that  it  was  he  who  was  responsible  for  me  to  the 
queen  1 " 

"M.  de  Beaufort^  since  then,  has  been  the  enemy  of 
the  State." 

*'  YeSy  my  Lord,  it  is  possible ;  but  as  I  am  neither  king 
nor  queen  nor  minister,  he  is  not  my  enemy,  and  I  cannot 
accept  the  post  you  offer  me." 

"  That  is  what  you  call  devotion )  I  congratulate  you 
opon  it.  Your  devotion  does  not  carry  you  too  fiEir, 
M.  de  Rochefort." 

"  And  then,  my  Lord,**  returned  Rochefort,  "  you  will 
understand  that  to  come  out  of  the  Bastille  to  enter  at 
Vincennes  is  only  a  change  of  prisons.** 

**  Say  at  once  that  you  are  of  the  party  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  and  this  will  be  more  frank  on  your  part.*' 

My  Lord,  1  have  been  so  long  shut  up  that  1  am  only 
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of  one  party,  —  the  party  of  the  open  air.  Employ  me  in 
any  other  matter ;  send  me  on  a  mission,  occupy  me  ac« 
tiyely,  but  on  the  highways,  if  possible." 

**  My  dear  M.  de  Eochefort/'  said  Mazarin,  with  his 
bantering  air,  **  your  zeal  carries  you  away ;  you  think 
yourself  still  a  young  man,  because  your  heart  is  yet 
young,  but  your  strength  fails  you.  Believe  me,  then, 
what  you  want  now  is  rest.     Holloa,  some  one  I  " 

"  You  decide,  then,  nothing  about  me,  my  Lord  f  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  haye  decided-" 

Bemouin  entered. 

"  Gall  an  officer,"  said  he;  ** and  remain  near  me,"  he 
added  in  a  low  tone. 

The  officer  came  in.  Mazarin  wrote  a  few  words  which 
he  gave  to  him ;  then  bowing,  "  Adieu,  M.  de  Eochefort," 
said  he. 

Eochefort  bent  low. 

"  I  see,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
BastiUe." 

"  You  are  sagacious." 

**  I  return  there,  my  Lord ;  but  I  repeat  it,  you  are 
wrong  not  to  know  how  to  employ  me." 

"  You,  the  friend  of  my  enemies  !  " 

*^  What  do  you  wish )  It  was  only  necessaiy  to  make 
me  the  enemy  of  your  enemies." 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  is  only  you  who  can  serve  me, 
M.  de  Eochefort  1  Believe  me,  I  shall  find  others  who 
will  be  worth  as  much." 

"  I  wish  you  may,  my  Lord." 

"  Very  well,  you  can  go  I  A  propoi,  it  is  useless  for  you 
to  write  me  again,  M.  de  Eochefort ;  your  letters  would 
be  wasted." 

**  I  have  pulled  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,"  muttered 
Eochefort,  on  retiring;  ''and  if  D'Artagnan  is  not  content 
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vnth  me  when  I  relate  to  him  preseotlj  the  paoegyrics 
I  have  bestowed  upon  him  he  will  be  difficult  to  please. 
But  where  the  devil  are  they  taking  me  ? " 

In  &ct,  they  re-conducted  Rochefort  by  the  little  stair- 
caae,  instead  of  through  the  antechamber  where  D'Ar- 
tagnan  was  waiting.  In  the  courtyard  he  found  the 
carriage  and  his  escort  of  four  men,  but  he  looked  around 
in  vain  for  his  friend. 

''  Ahy  ah  I "  said  Rochefort  to  himself ;  "  this  changes 
things,  indeed !  and  if  there  are  still  as  large  crowds  in 
the  streets  —  well,  we  will  try  to  prove  to  Mazarin  that 
we  are  still  good  for  some  other  business,  thank  God,  than 
to  guard  a  prisoner.'* 

And  he  jumped  into  the  carriage  as  lightly  as  if  he  was 
a  man  of  only  five  and  twenty. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA  AT  THE  AQE  OF  F0RTT-6IZ. 

Left  alone  with  Bemouiny  Mazann  remained  a  moment 
thoughtfuL  He  had  learned  much,  and  yet  he  did  not 
know  enough.  Mazarin  was  a  cheat  at  cards.  That  detail 
Brienne  has  preserved  for  us ;  he  called  that  using  his  op- 
portunities. He  resolved  not  to  commence  the  game  with 
D'Artagnan  until  he  knew  well  all  his  adversary's  carda 

"  My  Lord  orders  nothing  f  *'  asked  Bemouin. 

"  Tes,  indeed/'  replied  Mazarin ;  ''  light  me,  I  am  going 
to  the  queen." 

Bemouin  took  a  candlestick  and  led  the  way.  There 
was  a  secret  passage  which  connected  the  apartments  and 
cabinet  of  Mazarin  with  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  It 
was  through  this  corridor  that  the  cardinal  passed  to  yisit, 
at  any  hour,  Anne  of  Austria.^ 

On  arriving  in  the  bedchamber  where  this  passage  ended, 
Bemouin  met  Madame  Beauvais.  Madame  Beauvais  and 
Bernouin  were  the  confidants  of  these  superannuated 
amours ;  and  Madame  Beauvais  undertook  to  announce  the 
cardinal  to  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  in  her  oratory  with 
the  young  king,  Louis  XIV. 

Anne  of  Austria,  seated  in  a  great  armchair,  her  elbow 
resting  upon  a  table,  and  her  head  supported  by  her  hand, 
was  regarding  the  royal  child,  who,  lying  upon  the  carpet, 
was  turning  the  leaves  of  a  great  book  full  of  battle  pic- 

1  This  passage  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Palais-Royal  (Memoirs  of  tlM 
Princesse  Palatine). 
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tutes.  Anne  of  Austria  was  a  queen  who  knew  well  how 
to  weary  herself  with  dignity.  She  remained  sometimes 
whole  hours  retired  in  her  chamher  or  her  oratory  without 
reading  or  praying.  The  hook  with  which  the  king 
played  was  a  Quintus  Gurtius  enriched  hy  engravings 
representing  the  feats  of  arms  of  Alexander. 

Madame  Beauvais  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  oratory 
and  announced  the  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  child  raised 
himself  upon  one  knee,  frowned,  and  looking  at  his  mother^ 
"  Why  then,"  said  he,  "  does  he  enter  thus  without  asking 
for  an  audience  t  ** 

Anne  colored  slightly. 

'^  It  is  important,"  replied  she,  "  that  a  prime  minister, 
in  these  unsettled  times,  should  come  to  render  account  at 
any  hour  of  all  that  is  happening,  to  the  queen,  without 
exciting  the  curiosity  or  remarks  of  the  whole  court." 

**  But  it  seems  to  me  that  M.  de  Richelieu  did  not  enter 
in  this  manner,"  returned  the  persistent  child. 

''How  can  you  recollect  what  M.  de  Bichelieu  didt 
You  could  not  know  it;  you  were  too  young." 

''I  do  not  recollect  it;  I  have  asked,  and  they  have 
told  me  about  it" 

"  And  who  has  told  you  that  f "  replied  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, with  a  moyement  of  anger  poorly  disguised. 

"  I  know  that  I  ought  never  to  name  the  persons  who 
answer  my  questions,"  responded  the  child,  "  or  I  should 
learn  nothing  more." 

At  this  moment  Masarin  entered ;  the  king  arose,  took 
his  hook,  closed  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  table,  near  which 
he  continued  standing  in  order  to  compel  Mazarin  to  re- 
main standing  also. 

Mazarin  watched  with  his  keen  eyes  all  this  scene,  and 
seemed  to  ask  an  explanation  of  what  had  preceded  it 
He  bent  respectfully  before  the  queen,  and  made  a  low 
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inclination  to  the  king,  who  leplied  by  a  alight  bend  of 
the  head ;  but  a  look  from  his  mother  leproved  him  for 
this  expression  of  the  dislike  which  from  his  in&ncy 
Louis  XIV.  had  entertained  towards  the  cardinal,  and  he 
received  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips  the  homage  of  the 
minister.  Ajine  of  Austria  sought  to  diyine  from  the 
countenance  of  Mazarin  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  Tisity 
the  cardinal  usually  not  coming  to  her  apartments  until 
every  one  had  retired.  The  minister  gave  a  slight  nod ; 
then  addressing  Madame  Beanvais,  ''It  is  time  that  the 
king  should  retire  to  rest/'  said  she ;  ''  call  Laporte." 

Already,  before  this,  the  queen  had  several  times 
told  the  young  Louis  that  he  must  retire ;  but  each  time 
the  child  had  coaxingly  begged  leave  to  remain.  This 
time  he  made  no  remark ;  he  only  compressed  his  lips, 
and  grew  pale.  An  instant  afterwards  Laporte  entered. 
The  child  went  directly  to  him  without  embracing  his 
mother. 

**  Well,  Louis,*'  said  Anne,  "  why  do  you  not  embrace 
mel" 

*'I  thought  you  were  angry  with  me,  Madame;  you 
send  me  away." 

*'  1  do  not  send  you  away ;  you  have  just  had  the  small- 
pox, and  are  still  weak,  and  I  fear  that  sitting  up  late  may 
&tigue  you." 

**  Ton  did  not  have  the  same  fear  when  you  made  me 
go  to-day  to  the  Palais  to  pass  those  odious  decrees  which 
have  caused  so  much  murmuring  among  the  people." 

"  Sire,"  interposed  Laporte,  to  change  the  subject,  "  to 
whom  does  your  Mc^esty  wish  me  to  give  the  candle- 
stick 1 " 

'<To  any  one  you  please,  Laporte,**  replied  the  child, 
"provided,"  added  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  "that  it  is  no6 
Mancini" 
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Manciiii  was  a  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  whom  Mazarin 
had  placed  near  the  person  of  the  king  as  child  of  honor, 
and  upon  whom  Louis  XI Y.  turned  a  portion  of  the  hatred 
he  felt  for  his  minister. 

And  the  king  went  out  without  emhradng  his  mother 
and  without  howing  to  the  cardinaL 

**  Well  and  good  I "  said  Mazarin ;  ''  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  his  Majesty  is  being  brought  up  with  a  horror  of 
dissimulation." 

"  Why  so  1"  asked  the  queeUi  a  little  timidly. 

*^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mrtie  of  the  king  does  not 
require  any  commentary ;  besides,  his  Msgesty  does  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  conceal  the  little  affection  he 
bears  me^  which  does  not  prevent  me,  however,  from 
being  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
your  Majesty." 

**  I  ask  pajrdon  of  you  for  him,  Cardinal,"  said  the  queen, 
'^  he  is  a  child,  who  cannot  yet  know  all  the  obligations  he 
18  under  to  you." 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

"But,"  continued  the  queen,  ''you  have  come,  doubtless, 
for  some  important  object ;  what  is  it,  then  1 " 

Mazarin  seated,  or  rather  threw  himself^  into  a  large  chair 
with  a  melancholy  air. 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  **  that  in  all  probability  we  shall  soon 
be  forced  to  separate,  unless  you  carry  your  devotion  to 
me  so  £»  as  to  follow  me  into  Italy." 

"And  why  so  1 "  demanded  the  queen. 

**  Because,  as  is  said  in  the  opera  of  '  Thisb^, ' "  repHed 
Mazarin, ''  *  The  whole  world  conspires  to  divide  our  loves.'" 

"  You  jest,  sir  ! "  said  the  queen,  attempting  to  resume 
something  of  her  former  dignity. 

"  Alas,  no,  Madame  I  "  rejoined  Mazarin  ;  '*  I  do  not 
jest  the  least  in  the  world.    I  should  much  rather  weep,  I 
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pray  you  to  believe  it ;  and  there  is  reason  for  it,  for  mark 
well  that  I  have  said :  *  The  whole  world  conspires  to 
divide  our  loves.'  Now,  as  you  are  part  of  the  whole  world, 
I  wish  to  say  that  you  also  desert  me." 

«  Cardinal !  "^ 

*'  Eh  1  num  Dieu,  did  I  not  see  you  the  other  day  smile 
very  agreeably  on  the  Due  d'Orl&ins,  or  rather  at  what  he 
was  saying  to  you ) " 

"  And  what  was  he  saying  f " 

"  He  said  to  you,  Madame,  *  It  is  your  Mazarin  who  is 
the  stumbling-block ;  dismiss  him,  and  everything  wiU  go 
welL'" 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do ) " 

"  Oh,  Madame,  you  are  the  queen,  it  seems  to  me  I " 

"  Fine  royalty  !  at  the  mercy  of  every  scribbler  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  or  of  every  lordling  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Nevertheless  you  have  the  power  to  banish  from  your 
presence  those  who  displease  you." 

''  That  is  to  say  those  who  displease  ^ou,*'  returned  the 
queen. 

"  Me  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Who  sent  away  Madame  de  Chevreuae, 
who  during  twelve  years  had  been  persecuted  under  the 
other  reign  1 " 

*'  An  intriguing  woman  who  wished  to  continue  against 
me  the  cabals  begun  against  M.  de  Eichelieu  I  " 

"  Who  dismissed  Madame  de  Hautefort,  — that  friend  so 
perfect  that  she  had  refused  the  good  graces  of  the  king 
in  order  to  remain  in  mine ) " 

"  A  prude  who  told  you  every  night  as  she  undressed 
you  that  it  was  to  lose  your  soul  only  to  love  a  priest ; 
as  if  one  were  a  priest  because  one  happens  to  be  a 
cardinal ! " 

"  Who  caused  M.  de  Beaufort  to  be  arrested ) " 
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''  A  bluuderhead  who  was  talking  of  nothing  less  than 
assassinating  me  I " 

"  Yon  see.  Cardinal,"  retnmed  the  queen,  "  that  yooi 
enemies  are  mine." 

**  That  is  not  enongh,  Madame,  it  is  farther  necessary 
that  joor  friends  should  be  mine  also." 

^' My  Mends,  sir  1"  The  queen  shook  her  head  ''Alas! 
I  have  no  longer  any." 

''  How  is  it  that  you  have  no  longer  friends  in  prosperity, 
when  you  had  many  in  adversity  f " 

''  Because  in  prosperity  I  have  forgotten  those  friends, 
sir ;  because  I  have  done  like  the  queen,  Marie  de  MMicis, 
who  on  the  return  from  her  first  exile  neglected  all  those 
who  suffered  for  her,  and  who,  proscribed  a  second  time, 
died  at  Cologne,  abandoned  by  the  whole  world  and  even 
by  her  son,  because  every  one  n^ected  her  in  their  turn." 

**  Well,  let  us  see  1 "  said  Massarin,  "  is  there  not  time  to 
lepdr  the  evil  %  Recall  to  mind  your  friends,  your  oldest 
ones." 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir  T' 

**  Nothing  else  than  what  I  say  :  recall  them  to  mind." 

**  Alas  1  I  look  in  vain  around  me.  I  have  no  influence 
over  any  one.  Monsieur,  as  always,  is  led  by  his  favorite : 
yesterday  it  was  Choisy ;  to-day  it  is  La  Riviere ;  to-morrow 
it  will  be  another.  Monsieur  the  Prince  is  led  by  the  Co- 
adjutor, who  is  led  by  Madame  de  Gn6m6n6e" 

"  Therefore,  Madame,  I  do  not  tell  you  to  look  among 
your  friends  of  to-day,  but  among  those  of  former  times." 

''  Among  my  friends  of  former  times  1 "  said  the  queen. 

**  Tes,  among  your  friends  of  former  times,  among  those 
who  aided  you  to  contend  with  M.  le  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  even  vanquish  him." 

''  What  does  he  wish  to  learn  1 "  murmured  the  queen, 
looking  at  the  cardinal  anxiously. 

VOL.  I.  —  4 
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"  Tes ;  **  continaed  he,  '^  in  certam  circamstanceSy  with 
the  powerful  and  shrewd  mind  which  characterizes  yoor 
Majesty,  you  have  known  how,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  your 
friends,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  that  adversary." 

"  I !  "  said  the  queen.  '/  I  have  suffered,  that  is 
alL" 

''Yes,"  said  Mazarin,  "as  women  suffer,  in  avenging 
themselves.  Come,  let  us  come  to  the  fact  1  Do  you  know 
M.  de  Rochefort  r ' 

"  M.  de  Eochefort  was  not  one  of  my  Mends,"  said  the 
queen ;  "  hut  on  the  contrary  one  of  my  most  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of  Monsieur  the 
Cardinal.     I  thought  you  knew  that." 

'*  I  know  it  so  well,"  responded  Mazaiin, ''  that  we  have 
put  him  in  the  Bastille." 

''  Has  he  come  out  1 "  demanded  the  queen. 

''  No,  re-assure  yourself;  he  is  there  stilL  I  have  only 
spoken  of  him  to  call  to  mind  another  person.  Do  you 
know  M.  d'Artagnan)"  continued  Mazarin,  looking  the 
queen  in  the  f&ce. 

Anne  of  Austria  received  the  blow  full  in  her  heart 

''Could  the  Grascon  have  been  indiscreet?"  she  mur- 
mured ;  then  aloud,  "  D'Artagnan  ! "  added  she.  "  Wait 
a  moment ;  yes,  certainly  that  name  is  familiar  to  me. 
D*Artagnan,  a  musketeer  who  was  in  love  with  one  of 
my  women,  —  poor  little  creature  I  she  was  poisoned  on 
my  account." 

"  And  that  is  all  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

The  queen  regarded  the  cardinal  with  surprise. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  it  seems  that  you  are  making 
me  undergo  an  interrogation?" 

"  In  which,"  said  Mazarin,  with  his  constant  smile  and 
soft  voice,  "you  answer  only  according  to  your  own 
foncy." 
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**  Explain  clearly  your  deaiTes,  sir,  and  I  will  reply  in 
the  same  manner,"  said  the  queen,  beginning  to  show 
impatience. 

^  Well,  Madame,"  said  Mazarin,  bowing,  "  I  desire  that 
yon  share  with  me  your  friends,  as  I  have  shared  with 
you  the  little  of  industry  and  talent  which  Heaven  has 
bestowed  upon  me.  Circumstances  are  serious,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  act  with  energy/' 

*'  Again  1 "  said  the  queen.  "  I  thought  that  we  had 
finished  with  M.  de  Beaufort." 

"  Tee ;  you  have  seen  only  the  torrent  which  strove  to 
overturn  everything,  and  you  have  paid  no  attention  to 
the  stagnant  water.  There  is,  however,  in  France,  a  pro- 
Terb  about  the  water  that  stagnates." 

*'  Finish,"  said  the  queen. 

"Well!"  continued  Mazarin,  "every  day  I  suffer  af- 
fronts from  your  princes  and  titled  servants, —  all  automata 
who  do  not  see  that  I  hold  the  string  that  moves  them, 
and  who  under  my  patient  gravity  have  not  divined  the 
laugh  of  the  irritated  man  who  has  sworn  to  himself  to 
become  one  day  their  master.  We  have  caused  the  arrest 
of  M.  de  Beaufort,  it  is  true ;  but  he  \a  the  least  dangerous 
of  them.    There  is  still  Monsieur  the  Prince  —  ** 

**  The  conqueror  of  Rocroy  I     Do  you  think  of  him  1 " 

"Yes,  Madame,  and  very  often;  but  pattema,  as  we 
Italians  say.  Thep  after  M.  de  Cond^,  there  is  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans." 

"  What  are  you  saying )  The  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  unde  of  the  king ! " 

"  No !  not  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  not  the  uncle 
of  the  king,  but  the  cowardly  conspirator,  who  during  the 
other  reign,  impelled  by  his  capricious  and  whimsical 
character,  gnawed  by  miserable  idleness,  devoured  by  a 
dull  ambition,  jealous  of  every  one  who  surpassed  him  in 
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loyalty  and  courage,  iiritated  at  being  nothing,  thanks  to 
his  nullity,  made  himself  the  echo  of  every  bad  report, 
made  himself  the  soul  of  all  the  cabals,  gave  the  signal  of 
forward  to  all  those  brave  men  who  had  the  folly  to  believe 
in  the  honor  of  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and  who  disowned 
them  when  they  mounted  the  scaffold  1  No,  not  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  not  the  uncle  of  the  king,  I  repeat  ity 
but  the  assassin  of  ChalaLs,  of  Montmorency  and  of  Cinq- 
Mars,  who  attempts  to-day  to  play  the  same  game,  and 
thinks  he  shall  succeed  because  he  has  changed  adversaries, 
and  instead  of  having  opposed  to  him  a  man  who  threatens, 
there  is  only  a  man  who  smiles.  But  he  is  mistaken ;  ha 
has  lost  in  losing  M.  de  Eichelieu,  and  it  is  not  my  inter- 
est to  leave  near  the  queen  this  leaven  of  discord  with 
which  the  late  cardinal  for  twenty  years  caused  the  anger 
of  the  king  to  boiL" 

Anne  blushed,  and  buried  her. face  in  her  hands. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  humiliate  your  Majesty,"  continued 
Mazarin,  returning  to  a  calmer  tone,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  unusual  firmness.  "  I  wish  that  the  queen  should  be 
respected,  and  that  her  minister  should  be  respected,  since 
in  the  eyes  of  all  I  am  only  that.  Your  Majesty  knows 
that  I  am  not,  as  many  people  say,  a  *  dancing  puppet ' 
come  from  Italy.  It  is  necessary  that  every  one  should 
know  it  like  your  Majesty." 

''  WeU,  then,  what  must  I  do  1  *'  said  Anne  of  Austria, 
bowed  down  under  this  domineering  voice. 

"  Tou  must  seek  in  your  memory  the  names  of  those 
faithful  and  devoted  men  who  crossed  the  sea  despite  M. 
de  Richelieu,  leaving  traces  of  their  blood  all  along  their 
route,  to  bring  back  to  your  Majesty  certain  jewels  given 
to  M.  de  Buckingham." 

Anne  arose,  majestic  and  incensed,  as  if  moved  by  a  steel 
spring,  and  regarding  the  cardinal  with  that  haughtim 
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and  dignity  which  lendeied  her  so  poweiful  in  the  days 
of  her  youth* 

**  You  insult  me,  sir !  "  said  she. 

''I  wish,  in  fine/'  continued  Mazarin,  finishing  the 
thought  which  the  movement  of  the  queen  had  inter- 
rupted,—  "I  wish  you  to  do  to-day  for  your  husband 
what  yoa  did  formerly  for  your  lover." 

**  Again  that  calumny ! "  cried  the  queen.  ''  I  thought  it 
killed  and  completely  stifled,  for  you  had  spared  me  till 
now ;  but  lo !  you  speak  of  it  to  me  in  your  turn.  So 
much  the  better,  for  it  will  be  a  question  this  time  be- 
tween us ;  and  the  whole  shall  be  finished,  do  you  under- 
stand  that  1 " 

**  But,  Madame,"  said  Mazarin,  astonished  at  this  return 
of  courage,  "  I  do  not  ask  that  you  should  tell  me  alL" 

'*  And  I,  —  I  wish  to  tell  you  all,"  responded  Anne  of 
Austria.  ''Listen,  then.*  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  there 
were  at  this  time  four  devoted  hearts,  four  loyal  souls, 
four  faithful  swoids  who  saved  more  than  my  life,  sir, 
who  saved  my  honor." 

''  Ah,  you  avow  it»"  said  Mazarin. 

''  Is  it  only  the  guilty  whose  honor  may  be  at  stake,  sir, 
and  cannot  one  dishonor  another,  a  woman  especially,  by 
appearances  1  Tes,  appearances  were  against  me,  and  I  was 
about  to  be  dishonored,  but  nevertheless,  I  swear  it  to 
you,  I  was  not  guilty.     I  swear  it  — " 

The  queen  sought  for  some  sacred  object  upon  which 
she  could  swear ;  and  drawing  from  a  closet  concealed  by 
the  tapestry  a  small  cofier  of  rosewood,  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  laying  it  on  the  altar,  —  ''I  swear  it,"  said  she,  '' on 
these  sacred  relics,  that  I  loved  M.  de  Buckingham,  but  M* 
de  Buckingham  was  not  my  lover  I " 

"And  what  are  these  relics  on  which  you  make  thin 
oath,  Madame ' "  said  Mazarin,  smiling ;  '*  for  I  forewarn 
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you,  in  my  character  of  Homan  I  am  incredulous.  There 
are  relics  and  relics." 

The  queen  detached  a  small  golden  key  from  her  neck, 
and  presented  it  to  the  cardinal 

"  Open  it,  sir,"  said  she,  "  and  look  for  yourseH" 

Mazarin,  astonished,  took  the  key,  and  opened  the  coffer, 
in  which  he  found  only  a  dagger,  corroded  with  rust,  and 
two  letters,  one  of  which  was  spotted  with  blood. 

**  What  is  that  1 "  demanded  Mazarin. 

"What  is  that,  sirl"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  with  a 
queenly  gesture,  and  stretching  out  oyer  the  open  coffer 
an  arm  still  beautiful  despite  the  lapse  of  years.  "  I  am  gor- 
ing to  tell  you.  Those  two  letters  are  the  only  ones  that 
I  ever  wrote  to  him.  This  dagger  is  the  one  with  which 
Felton  stabbed  him.  Read  these  letters,  sir,  and  you  will 
see  if  I  have  told  a  falsehood." 

Notwithstanding  this  permission,  Mazarin,  by  a  natural 
sentiment,  instead  of  reading  the  letters,  took  the  dagger 
which  the  dying  Buckingham  had  torn  from  his  wound, 
and  sent  by  Laporte  to  the  queen.  Its  blade  was  wholly 
corroded,  for  the  blood  had  become  rust ;  then,  after  a 
momentory  examination,  during  which  the  queen  grow  as 
white  as  the  altar-cloth  on  which  she  was  leaning,  he  re- 
placed it  in  the  coffer  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

" It  is  well,  Madame,"  said  he ;   "I  trust  to  your  oath." 

"  No,  no,  read,"  said  the  queen,  frowning,  —  "  read  ;  I 
wish  it,  I  order  it,  so  that,  as  I  am  resolved,  eveiything 
shall  be  finished  this  time,  and  we  shall  never  recur 
again  to  this  subject.  Do  you  think,"  added  she,  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  'Hhat  I  shall  be  inclined  to  re-open  this 
coffer  at  each  one  of  your  future  accusations  1  '* 

Mazarin,  dominated  by  this  energy,  obeyed  almost  me- 
chanically, and  read  the  two  letters.  One  was  that  in 
which  the  queen  asked  the  rettum  of  the  ornaments,  —  the 
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one  borne  by  D'Artagnan,  and  which  arrived  in  time. 
The  other  was  the  one  Laporte  had  given  the  duke,  in 
which  the  queen  warned  him  that  he  was  about  to  be  as- 
sassinated, and  which  had  arrived  too  late. 

*'  It  is  well,  Madame/'  said  Mazarin ;  "  there  is  nothing 
to  reply  to  that." 

**  Ify  sir/'  said  the  queen,  closing  the  coffer,  and  resting 
her  hand  upon  it,  —  **  if  there  is  anything  to  say,  it  is  that 
I  have  always  been  ungrateful  to  those  men  who  saved 
me,  and  who  had  done  all  they  could  do  to  save  him  also ; 
it  is  that  I  gave  nothing  to  that  brave  D'Artagnan  of 
whom  you  were  speaking  just  now,  but  my  hand  to  kiss 
and  this  diamond." 

The  queen  extended  her  beautiful  hand  towards  the 
cardinal,  and  showed  him  a  fine  stone  which  sparkled  on 
her  finger.  ''He  sold  it»  as  it  appears,"  continued  she^ 
''  in  a  moment  of  need  ;  he  sold  it  to  save  me  a  second 
time,  for  it  was  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  duke,  and  warn 
him  that  he  was  to  be  assassinated.*' 

''  D'Artagnan  knew  it,  then  1 " 

"  He  knew  alL  How  did  he  do  it  1  I  am  ignorant ; 
but  in  fine,  he  sold  it  to  M.  d'Essart,  on  whose  finger  I 
saw  it,  and  from  whom  I  re-purchased  it  But  this  diamond 
belongs  to  him,  sir ;  return  it  to  him  on  my  part,  and 
since  you  have  the  honor  to  have  near  you  such  a  man,  try 
to  make  him  useful" 

"Thanks,  Madame  I"  said  Mazarin,  "I  will  profit  by 
the  counsel.'' 

"  And  now,"  said  the  queen,  her  voice  broken  by  emo- 
tion, "have  you  any  other  question  to  ask  mel" 

**  Nothing,  Madame,"  responded  the  cardinal,  with  his 
most  caressing  voice,  "  except  to  beg  you  to  pardon  me 
my  unjust  suspicions ;  but  I  love  you  so  much  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  I  should  be  jealous  — -  even  of  the  past" 
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A  8zaile  of  indefinable  expression  crossed  the  lips  of  the 
queen.  ''  Well,  then,  sir/'  said  she^  '^  if  yon  have  no  far- 
ther question  to  ask,  leave  me.;  you  ought  to  undeistand 
that  after  such  a  scene  I  hare  need  to  be  alone." 

Mazarin  bent  low.  ^'I  retire,  Madame/'  said  he ;  **  do 
you  permit  me  to  return  ? " 

^'Yes,  but  to-morrow;  all  that  time  will  not  be  too 
much  in  which  to  compose  myself." 

The  cardinal  took  the  queen's  hand,  raised  it  with  an 
air  of  gallantry  to  his  lips,  and  then  retired. 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  out  than  the  queen  passed  into  the 
apartment  of  her  son,  and  asked  Laporte  if  the  king  had 
retired.  Laporte  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  child,  who 
was  asleep.  Anne  of  Austria  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
bed,  approached  her  lips  to  the  ruffled  forehead  of  her  son, 
and  left  there  a  gentle  kiss ;  then  she  retired  as  silently 
as  she  came,  merely  saying  to  the  valet  de  chambre: 

''Try,  then,  my  dear  Laporte,  that  the  king  may  be  moro 
courteous  to  Monsieur  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  both  he  and  I 
are  under  such  great  obligations." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  GABOON   AND  THB  ITALIAN. 

MBANWHiLBy  the  cardinal  had  letumed  to  hiB  cabinet,  at 
the  door  of  which  Bemooin  was  watching,  of  whom  he 
asked  if  anything  had  occurred,  and  if  any  news  from  out- 
side had  arrived.  Upon  his  negative  reply,  he  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  withdraw.  Left  idone,  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  corridor,  then  that  of  the  antechamber;  D'Artagnan^ 
fatigued,  was  sleeping  on  a  cushioned  bench. 

''  M.  d'Artagnan ! "  said  he,  with  a  gentle  voice. 

D'Artagnan  did  not  move. 

^'  M.  d' Artagnan  I "  said  he,  louder. 

D'Artagnan  continued  to  sleep.  The  cardinal  approached 
him,  and  touched  his  shoulder  with  the  end  of  a  finger. 
This  time  D'Artagnan  started,  awoke,  and  on  awaking, 
stood  erect  like  a  soldier  under  arms.  **  Here  I  am,"  said 
he;   ''who  calls  mel" 

"  I,"  said  Mazarin,  with  his  most  smiling  countenance. 

"  I  ask  pardon  of  your  Eminence,"  said  D'Artagnan ; 
"but  I  was  so  f&tigued  —  " 

"  Do  not  ask  my  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mazarin,  "  for  you 
were  £itigued  in  my  service." 

D'Artagnan  admired  the  gracious  look  of  the  minister. 
"  Bless  me  1 "  said  he,  between  his  teeth,  "  ia  the  proverb 
true  which  says  that  good  luck  comes  while  sleeping) " 

''  Follow  me,  sir,"  said  Mazarin. 

'*  Come,  come  I"  murmured  D'Artagnan,  "  Rochefort  has 
kept  his  word ;  only,  by  what  way,  in  the  devil's  name. 
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has  he  gone  out  1 "  And  he  looked  even  into  the  smallest 
recesses  of  the  cabinet,  bat  there  was  no  Bochefoii  there. 

"  M.  d'Aitagnan,"  said  Majarin,  seating  himself  at  his 
ease  in  his  armchair, ''  yon  haye  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  brave  and  honest  man." 

''  Possibly/'  thought  D'Aitagnan ;  ''bat  he  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  tell  me  1  **  —  which  did  not  prevent  his  bow- 
ing to  the  very  ground  in  reply  to  the  compliment 

**  Well/'  continued  Mazarin,  **  the  moment  has  azrived 
to  profit  by  your  talents  and  your  Talor." 

The  eyes  of  the  officer  shot  forth  a  flash  of  joy  which 
was  immediately  extinguished,  for  he  did  not  yet  know 
Mazarin's  intentions.  "  Order,  my  Lord,"  said  he.  "  I  am 
ready  to  obey  your  Eminence." 

''  M.  d'Artagnan/'  continued  Maauin,  ''  yon  performed 
in  the  last  reign  certain  exploits  — " 

**  Tour  Eminence  is  too  good  to  remember —  It  is  true 
that  I  fought  with  tolerable  success." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  your  warlike  exploits/'  said  Maza* 
rin  ;  "  fur  although  they  have  made  some  noise,  they  have 
been  surpassed  by  your  other  deeds." 

D'Artagnan  appeared  surprised. 

"  Well/'  said  Mazarin,  "  you  do  not  answer." 

''I  am  waiting  that  my  Lord  may  tell  me  of  what 
exploits  he  vrishes  tq  speak." 

*'I  speak  of  the  adventure —  Hi/  You  know  well 
that  of  which  I  wish  to  speak." 

'*  Alas,  no,  my  Lord ! "  responded  D'Artagnan,  all 
surprise. 

"You  are  discreet  So  much  the  better.  I  wish  to 
speak  of  that  adventure  of  the  queen's,  of  those  orna- 
ments, of  that  journey  you  made  with  three  of  your 
friends." 

''Be,  M!"  thought  the  Gascon.    ''Is  this  a  snare  I 
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Let  us  hold  finn."  And  be  assumed  an  sir  of  astonish- 
ment that  Mondori  or  Belleiose,  the  two  best  comedians 
of  that  day,  would  have  envied  him. 

''  Very  well/'  said  Mazarin,  laughing.  ''  Bravo  !  They 
told  me  that  you  were  the  man  I  wanted.  Let  us  see, 
what  will  you  do  for  mel" 

**  Everything  that  your  Eminence  shall  order  me  to  do/' 
said  D'Aitagnan. 

"  You  will  do  for  me  what  you  have  done  formerly  for 
a  queen  1 " 

**  Decidedly,"  thought  D'Artagnan,  "  he  wishes  to  make 
me  speak.  Let  us  see  him  arrive  at  it.  He  is  not  more 
cunning  than  Richelieu.  What  the  devil  —  For  a  queen, 
my  Lord  !    I  don't  comprehend." 

"  You  don't  comprehend  that  I  have  need  of  you  and 
your  three  friends?" 

"  Of  what  friends,  my  TiOrd  1 " 

"  Of  your  three  friends  of  former  days." 

"  Li  former  days,"  responded  D'Artagnan,  "  I  had  not 
three  friends ;  I  had  fifty.  At  twenty,  one  calls  every  one 
his  friends." 

**  Well,  well,  Sir  officer  !  "  said  Mazarin,  **  discretion  is  a 
fine  thing ;  but  to-day  you  might  regret  having  been  too 
discreet." 

*'My  Lord,  Pythagoras  made  his  disciples  keep  silent 
for  five  years,  to  teach  them  to  hold  their  tongues." 

''  And  you  have  kept  silent  twenty  years,  sir.  That  is 
fifteen  years  more  than  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  which 
seems  to  me  reasonable.  Speak,  then,  now,  for  the  queen 
herself  releases  you  from  your  promise  1 " 

"  The  queen  I "  said  D'Artagnan,  with  an  astonishment 
which  this  time  was  not  feigned* 

"  Yes,  the  queen.  And  for  proof  that  I  speak  in  her 
name,  she  told  me  to  show  you  this  diamond,  which  she 
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pretends  yoa  know,  and  which  she  has  le-puTchased  of 
M.  d'Essart."  And  Mazarin  ertended  his  hand  towaids 
the  officer,  who  sighed  as  he  recognized  the  ring  given  to 
him  hy  the  queen  on  the  night  of  the  hall  at  the  Hdtel 
deViUe. 

"  It  is  true/'  said  D'Artagnan.  **  I  remember  that 
diamond,  which  has  belonged  to  the  queen." 

''  You  see,  then,  that  I  speak  to  you  in  her  name. 
Answer  me,  then,  without  playing  comedy  any  longer.  I 
have  already  told  you,  and  I  repeat  it,  your  fortune  is 
concerned  in  it." 

"  My  &ith,  my  Lord,  I  have  great  need  to  make  my 
fortune,  your  Eminence  has  forgotten  me  so  long  1 " 

"  It  only  needs  a  week  to  repair  that.  Let  us  see,  you 
are  here,  —  you,  —  but  where  are  your  fiiends  1 " 

'^  I  do  not  know  at  all,  my  Lord." 

" How,  you  do  not  know  at  alii " 

"  No ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  separated,  for  all  three 
have  left  the  service." 

"  But  where  will  you  find  them  1 " 

**  Wherever  they  may  be.    That  concerns  me." 

"  Well,  your  conditions  1 " 

**  Money,  my  Lord,  —  as  much  as  our  enterprises  shall 
demand.  I  recall  too  well  how  much  we  have  been  hin- 
dered by  the  want  of  money,  and  without  that  diamond, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  sell,  we  should  have  been  stopped 
on  our  way." 

"  Devil  I  Money,  and  much  ! "  said  Mazarin.  "  How 
you  go  on.  Sir  officer !  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  coffers  of  the  kingi" 

"  Do,  then,  as  I  did,  my  Lord,  —  sell  the  crown  dia- 
monds. Trust  me,  do  not  try  to  cheapen  things ;  great 
affairs  are  badly  done  with  small  means." 

"  Well,"  said  Mazarin,  *'  we  will  see  how  to  satisfy  you." 
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'^  BicheUeOy"  thought  lyArtagiiany ''  would  already  have 
fpren  me  five  hnndred  piatoles  in  adyance." 

**  You  will  be,  then,  at  my  service  1 " 

"  Tea,  if  my  friends  wish  it." 

**  But  on  their  refusal,  I  could  count  upon  you  1 " 

''I  have  never  been  good  for  anything  alone^"  said 
D'Artagnan,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Go,  then,  and  find  them." 

**  What  shall  I  say  to  make  them  decide  to  serve  your 
Eminenoe  1 " 

'*  Tou  know  them  better  than  I  do.  Tou  will  promise 
them  according  to  their  characters.'' 

"  What  shaU  I  promise  1 " 

**  Let  them  serve  me  as  they  served  the  queen  and  my 
gratitude  shall  be  brilliant." 

"What  are  we  to  do?" 

"  Everything ;  since  it  appeals  that  you  know  how  to 
do  everything," 

''My  Lord,  when  one  has  confidence  in  people,  and 
wishes  that  they  have  confidence  in  us,  one  instructs  them 
better  than  does  your  Eminence.'*' 

"When  the  time  for  action  comes,  make  your  mind 
easy,"  continued  Mazarin,  "you  shall  have  my  whole 
intention." 

"Anduntfltheni" 

"  Wait,  and  seek  for  your  fnends." 

"My  Lord,  perhaps  they  are  not  at  Ftois;  that  is  prob- 
able, even.  It  will  be  necessary  to  tiaveL  I  am  only  a 
yeiy  poor  lieutenant  of  Musketeers,  and  journeys  are 
dear." 

"  My  intention,"  said  Mazarin,  "  is  that  you  should  not 
appear  with  a  great  train ;  my  projects  require  mystery, 
and  would  suffer  from  too  great  an  equipage." 

"  Still,  my  Lord,  can  I  travel  with  my  pay  when  that 
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is  thiee  months  in  aman  with  met  And  I  cannot  tmyel 
with  mj  economies,  oonaideiing  that  during  the  twenty- 
two  yean  I  have  been  in  the  aenrice  I  have  economised 
only  debts." 

Mazarin  remained  an  instant  thooghtfol,  as  if  combat- 
ing strongly  with  himself;  then  going  to  a  closet  closed 
with  a  triple  lock,  he  drew  oat  a  bag,  and  weighed  it  two 
or  three  times  in  his  hand  before  giving  it  to  D'Artagnan. 

''Take  this,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh;  ''this  is  for  the 
jonmey.'* 

"  If  these  are  Spanish  donbloons,  or  even  golden  crowns," 
thought  D'Artagnan,  "  we  can  yet  work  together." 

He  saluted  the  cardinal,  and  plunged  the  bag  into  his 
laige  pocket. 

"Weil,  then,  it  is  all  settled,"  replied  the  cardinal; 
"you  are  going  to  travel — " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Write  me  every  day,  giving  news  of  your  negotiation." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  my  Lord** 

"  Very  welL    A  propos^  the  names  of  your  friends  1 " 

"  The  names  of  my  friends  1 "  repeated  D'Artagnan,  with 
a  residue  of  uneasiness. 

"  Yes ;  while  you  will  search  on  your  side,  I  will  in- 
form myself  on  mine,  and  perhaps  I  shall  learn  some- 
thing." 

"M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fdre,  otherwise  called  Athos; 
M.  du  Yallon,  otherwise  called  Porthos;  and  M.  le 
Chevalier  d'Uerblay,  to-day  the  Abb6  d'Herblay, .  other- 
wise called  Aramis." 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

"  Younger  sons,"  said  he,  "  who  joined  the  Musketeers 
under  false  names  so  as  not  to  compromise  their  family 
names.  Long  rapiers,  but  light  purses;  we  know  that 
class." 
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**  If  God  wills  that  these  lapiers  pass  into  the  service  of 
your  Eminence,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ''  I  dare  express  a 
wish  that  it  shall  be  in  its  turn  the  parse  of  my  Lord 
which  hecomes  light,  and  theirs  which  become  heavy; 
for  with  these  three  men  and  me  your  Eminence  shall 
move  all  France,  and  even  all  Europe,  if  that  suits 
him." 

"  These  Gascons,"  said  Mazarin,  laughing,"  almost  equal 
the  Italians  in  bravado." 

"  In  every  case,"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  a  smile  like  the 
cardinal's,  "  they  more  than  equal  them  in  the  thrust." 

And  he  went  out  after  asking  for  his  military  leave, 
which  was  at  once  granted  and  signed  by  Mazarin  himself. 

Scarcely  outside  he  drew  near  a  lantern  in  the  court- 
yard, and  hastily  looked  into  the  bag. 

"  Silver  crowns  1 "  said  he,  with  disdain  ;  **  I  suspected 
it.  Ah,  Mazarin,  Mazarin!  thou  hast  not  confidence  in 
me.  So  much  the  worse!  that  will  bring  thee  mis- 
fortune ! " 

Meanwhile,  the  cardinal  was  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  A  hundred  pistoles  !  "  murmured  he,  ''  a  hundred  pis- 
toles I  For  a  hundred  pistoles  I  have  discovered  a  secret 
for  which  M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  paid  twenty 
thousand  crowns.  Without  reckoning  this  diamond,"  — 
casting  loving  eyes  upon  the  ring  he  had  kept,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  D'Artagnan,  —  "without  reckon- 
ing this  diamond,  which  is  worth  at  least  ten  thousand 
livres." 

The  cardinal  returned  to  his  room,  all  radiant  from  this 
evening  in  which  he  had  made  so  fine  a  profit,  placed  the 
ring  in  a  casket  filled  with  brilliants  of  every  sort,  —  for 
the  cardinal  was  fond  of  precious  stones, — and  called  Ber- 
nouin  to  undress  him,  without  further  attention  to  the 
noises  which  continued  to  come  by  puffs  against  the  win- 
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dows,  and  to  the  musket-ehots  which  leBOonded  through 
Paris,  although  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock  of  the  evening. 

Meanwhile,  D'Aitagnan  was  making  his  way  towards 
the  Rue  Tiquetonne,  where  he  dwelt  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Chevrette.  Let  us  say  in  a  few  woids  how  D'Artagnan 
had  been  led  to  choose  this  dwelling. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

D'aBTAGNAN  at  FOBTT   TEAB8  OF  AGE. 

Alas!  since  the  epoch  when,  in  our  romance  of  ''The 
Three  Musketeers,"  we  left  D'Artagnan  at  No.  12^  Rue 
des  FossoyeurSy  many  events  had  happened  and  many 
years  had  passed. 

D'Artagnan  had  not  failed  his  opportunities,  but  oppor- 
tunities had  failed  to  D'Artagnan.  While  his  friends  sur- 
rounded him,  D'Artagnan  remained  in  his  youth  and  his 
poetry.  His  was  one  of  those  delicate  and  ingenious 
natures  which  easily  assimilates  to  itself  the  qualities  of 
others.  Athos  imparted  to  him  of  his  greatness  of  soul, 
Porthos  of  his  enthusiasm,  Aramis  of  his  elegance.  If 
D'Artagnan  had  continued  to  live  with  these  three  men, 
he  would  have  become  a  superior  man.  Athos  left  him 
first  to  retire  to  that  little  estate  he  had  inherited  near 
Blois.  Porthos,  the  second,  to  marry  the  procurator's 
widow ;  and  lastly,  Aramis,  the  third,  to  take  orders  and 
make  himself  an  abb^.  From  this  moment,  D'Artagnan, 
who  seemed  to  have  blended  his  future  with  that  of  his 
three  friends,  found  himself  isolated  and  weak,  without 
courage  to  pursue  a  career  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could 
become  distinguished  only  on  the  condition  that  each  of 
his  friends  should  cede  to  him,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  part 
of  the  electric  fluid  which  he  had  received  from  heaven. 

So  that,  although  become  lieutenant  of  Musketeers, 
D'Artagnan  found  himself  only  more  isolated.  He  was 
not  of  sufficiently  high  birth,  like  Athos,  for  the  great 
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houses  to  open  before  him ;  he  had  not  enough  vanity, 
like  Porthosy  to  pretend  that  he  mixed  in  high  society ; 
he  was  not  sufficiently  well-born,  like  Aramis,  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  native  elegance,  drawing  his  elegance  firom 
himself.  For  some  time  the  charming  remembrance  of 
Madame  Bonacieuz  had  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  young  lieutenant  a  certain  poetic  tinge ;  but  like  that 
of  all  worldly  things,  this  perishable  memory  was  little 
by  little  efibced.  Garrison  life  is  fieital  even  to  aristo- 
cratic oi^ganizations.  Of  the  two  opposite  natures  which 
composed  the  individuality  of  D'Artagnan,  his  material 
nature  had  little  by  little  assumed  the  control,  and  slowly, 
without  perceiving  it  himself,  D'Artagnan,  always  in 
garrison,  always  in  camp,  always  on  horseback,  had  be- 
come (I  know  not  how  that  was  called  at  that  time)  what 
we  call  in  our  days  a  "complete  trooper."  It  was  not 
that  D'Artagnan  had  lost  any  of  his  primitive  shrewd- 
ness ;  no.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  that  shrewdness  was 
increased,  or  at  least  seemed  doubly  remarkable  under  an 
appearance  a  little  coarse;  but  this  shrewdness  he  had 
applied  to  the  little  and  not  to  the  great  affairs  of  life,  —  to 
his  material  well-being,  to  well-being  as  soldiers  under^ 
stand  it ;  that  is,  to  securing  good  lodging,  good  table,  and 
a  good  hostess.  And  D'Artagnan  had  found  all  that  for 
six  years  in  the  Rue  Tiquetonney  at  the  sign  of  the 
Chevrette. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  residence  in  this  hdtel,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  a  handsome  and  florid  Flemish  woman 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  singularly  smitten  with 
him ;  and  after  some  attentions  much  interfered  with  by  an 
inconvenient  husband,  to  whom  a  dozen  times  D'Artagnan 
had  made  a  pretence  of  running  his  sword  through  his 
body,  this  husband  had  disappeared  one  fine  morning, 
deserting  his  post  forever,  after  having  sold  furtively  sev 
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eral  pnncbeons  of  wine,  and  taken  with  him  some  silver 
and  jewels.  He  was  belieyed  to  be  dead;  his  wife  es- 
pecially, who  flatteied  herself  with  the  agreeable  idea  of 
being  a  widow,  maintained  boldly  that  he  was  dead.  At 
last,  after  three  years  of  a  liaison  that  D'Artagnan  had 
taken  care  not  to  break,  finding  each  year  his  lodging  and 
his  mistress  more  agreeable,  —  for  one  did  credit  to  the 
other,  —  lus  mistress  had  the  exorbitant  pretension  to  be- 
come a  wife,  and  proposed  to  D'Artagnan  to  marry  her. 

**  Ah,  fie ! "  responded  D'Artagnan.  "  Bigamy,  my  dear  I 
Come,  you  don't  think  of  it !  " 

"  But  he  is  dead,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

''He  was  a  very  contrary  dog,  and  one  who  would 
return  to  have  us  hanged." 

**  Well !  if  he  return  you  wiU  kill  him ;  you  are  so 
brave  and  so  adroit !  " 

"  Feste,  my  dear !  another  mode  of  being  hung." 

"  So  you  reject  my  demand  1 " 

**  How  !  yes,  most  obstinately." 

The  handsome  landlady  was  in  despair.  She  would 
willingly  have  made  M.  d'Artagnan  not  only  her  husband 
but  also  her  God,  he  was  so  fine  a  man  and  so  fierce  a 
soldier. 

Towards  the  fourth  year  of  this  liatson  came  the  expedi- 
tion of  Franche  Comt&  D'Artagnan  was  ordered  to  join 
it,  and  prepared  to  set  out.  There  were  great  griefs,  tears 
without  end,  solemn  promises  to  remain  faithful,  —  all  on 
the  part  of  the  hostess,  be  it  well  understood.  D'Artagnan 
was  too  much  grand  seigneur  to  promise  anything ;  so  he 
promised  only  to  do  what  he  could  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
bis  name. 

In  this  respect  we  know  the  courage  of  D'Artagnan; 
he  paid  admirably  with  his  person,  and  charging  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  he  received  through  his  breast  a  bail 
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which  stretched  him  at  length  upon  the  field  of  hattlo. 
He  was  seen  to  &11  from  his  horse,  was  not  seen  to  aiise ; 
he  was  believed  to  be  dead ;  and  all  those  who  had  hope 
of  succeeding  to  his  giade  said  at  hazard  that  he  was 
so.  One  easily  believes  what  one  desires.  Now,  in  the 
army,  from  the  division-generals  who  desire  the  death  of 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  soldiers  who  desire  the 
death  of  the  corporals,  every  one  desires  the  death  of  some 
one.  But  D'Artagnan  was  not  the  man  to  permit  himself 
to  be  slain  like  that.  After  having  remained  senseless  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  coolness 
of  the  night  restored  his  senses.  He  reached  a  village, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  its  finest  house,  was  received  as 
the  French  are  always  and  everywhere  when  they  are 
wounded ;  he  was  cared  for,  pampered,  cured ;  and  in  bet- 
ter health  than  ever,  he  one  fine  day  resumed  the  road  to 
France,  once  in  France  the  route  to  Paris,  and  once  in 
Paris  the  direction  to  the  Eue  Tiquetonne.  But  D'Artagnan 
found  his  chamber  occupied  by  a  man's  portmanteau,  com- 
plete except  the  sword,  installed  against  the  walL 

"  He  must  have  returned,"  said  he, "  so  much  the  worse 
and  so  much  the  better ! " 

Of  course  D'Artagnan  was  thinking  of  the  husband. 
He  sought  information ;  a  new  waiter,  a  new  servant-girL 
The  mistress  had  gone  for  a  promenade. 

"  Alone  ? "  demanded  D'Artagnan. 

"  With  Monsieur." 

*<  Monsieur  is  then  returned  1 " 

"  Without  doubt,"  replied  the  servant-girl,  naively. 

''If  I  had  any  money,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself^ 
"  I  would  go  away ;  but  I  have  n't  any.  I  must  remain 
and  follow  the  advice  of  my  hostess  in  thwarting  the 
conjugal  projects  of  this  importunate  ghost." 

He  finished  this  monologue,  which  proves  that  on  great 
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occasions  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  monologue, 
when  the  servant-girl,  who  was  watching  at  the  door, 
cried  out  suddenly  :  — 

*'  Ah,  here  is  Madame,  who  returns  with  Monsieur." 

D'Artagnan  looked  down  the  street  and  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance, at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Montmartre,  the  hostess 
zetuming  upon  the  arm  of  a  gigantic  Swiss,  who  twisted 
himself  ahout  in  walking  with  airs  which  agreeahly  re- 
called Porthos  to  the  memory  of  his  old  friend 

That   is  Monsieur  r'    said  D'Artagnan  to  himself; 

Oh,  oh  I  he  has  grown  very  tall  it  seems  to  me." 

And  he  seated  himself  in  the  salon  in  a  place  in  full 
Tiew.  The  hostess,  on  entering,  perceived  D'Artagnan  at 
once,  and  uttered  a  little  cry.  At  this  little  cry,  D'Ar- 
tagnan, judging  himself  recognized,  arose,  ran  to  her,  and 
emhraced  her  tenderly. 

The  Swiss  looked  with  a  stupefied  air  at  the  hostess, 
who  was  quite  pale. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  sir  I  What  do  you  wish  of  mef'asked 
she,  in  the  greatest  trouble. 

"  Monsieur  is  your  cousin  f  Monsieur  is  your  brother ! " 
said  D'Artagnan,  without  any  embarrassment  in  the  rdle 
he  was  playing ;  and  without  waiting  her  reply,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Swiss,  who  suffered  his  em- 
brace with  a  great  coldness. 

"Who  is  this  maul"  demanded  he. 

The  hostess  replied  only  with  some  chokings. 

**  Who  is  this  Swiss  1 "  demanded  D'Artagnan. 

''  Monsieur  is  going  to  marry  me,"  replied  the  hostess, 
between  her  spasms. 

"  Youi  husband  is  then  dead  at  last  t " 

"  How  does  that  concern  you  9 "  responded  the 
Swiss. 

"It  concerns  me  much,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  " consider 
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ing  that  yoa  cftimot  iniiiiy  MaHame  without  my  oonaent^ 
and  that—" 

"  And  that  1 "  demanded  the  Swias. 

«  And  that  —  I  do  not  give  it,"  said  the  mosketeet. 

The  Swifls  became  as  purple  as  a  peony.  He  wore  his 
fine  uniform  laced  with  gold ;  D'Aitagnan  was  enveloped 
in  a  gray  cloak.  The  Swiss  was  six  feet  tall ;  D'Aitagnan 
was  little  more  than  five.  The  Swiss  thought  himaftlf  at 
home ;  D'Aitagnan  seemed  to  him  an  intruder. 

**  Will  you  go  out  from  here ) "  demanded  the  Swiss, 
stamping  his  foot  violently,  like  a  man  who  begins  to 
grow  seriously  angry. 

*'  I  %  not  at  all,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  But  it  is  only  to  bring  him  with  the  strong  hand/' 
said  a  waiter,  who  could  not  comprehend  how  this  little 
man  should  dispute  possession  with  one  so  large. 

^'  As  for  thee,"  said  D'Artagnan,  whose  anger  began  to 
rise,  seizing  the  waiter  by  the  ear,  "  thou  art  going  to  com- 
mence by  remaining  in  this  place ;  and  do  not  stir,  or  I  will 
tear  off  what  I  have  hold  o£  As  to  you,  illustrious  de- 
scendant of  William  Tell,  you  are  going  to  make  a  bundle 
of  your  clothes  now  in  my  chamber,  and  which  annoy  me, 
and  go  out  quickly  and  find  another  inn." 

The  Swiss  began  to  laugh  noisily. 

"  I  go  out,  and  why  1 " 

"  Ah,  it  is  well  I "  said  D'Artagnan*  ''  I  see  that  you 
understand  French,  then  come  and  take  a  turn  with  me 
and  I  will  explain  to  you  the  rest  I " 

The  hostess,  who  knew  D'Artagnan  was  a  fine  swords- 
man, began  to  weep  and  tear  her  hair. 

D'Artagnan  turned  round  towards  the  handsome  weeper. 

*'  Send  him  away,  then,  Madame,"  said  ha 

"  Pah,"  replied  the  Swiss,  to  whom  a  certain  time  was 
necessary  to  grasp  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  D'Ar- 
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tagnan,  — ^ ''  pah,  who  are  you,  then,  to  propose  to  me  to 
take  a  tam  with  ^ou  1 " 

"  I  am  lieutenant  in  the  Musketeers  of  his  Majesty," 
said  D'Artagnan,  ''and  consequently  your  superior  in 
everything ;  only  as  this  is  not  a  question  of  grade  here, 
but  of  a  ticket  of  lodgment,  you  know  the  custom.  Gome 
and  seek  yours;  the  first  to  return  here  will  take  his 
chamber." 

D'Artagnan  led  away  the  Swiss,  despite  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  hostess,  who  in  the  main  felt  her  heart  in- 
clining towards  her  old  love,  but  who  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  give  a  lesson  to  this  proud  musketeer,  who 
had  committed  the  affront  of  rejecting  her  hand. 

The  two  adversaries  went  directly  to  the  moats  at 
Montmartre;  it  was  growing  dark  when  they  arrived 
there.  D'Artagnan  politely  begged  the  Swiss  to  yield  to 
him  the  chamber,  and  not  to  return ;  he  refused  with  a 
sign  of  his  head,  and  drew  his  sword. 

"  Then  you  wiU  lie  here,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  *'  it  is  a 
miserable  lodging,  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  and  it  is  you 
who  will  have  wished  it."  At  these  words  he  draw  his 
blade  in  his  turn,  and  crossed  swords  with  his  adversary. 
He  had  to  do  with  a  strong  wrist^  but  his  suppleness 
was  superior  to  every  foroe.  The  rapier  of  the  German 
could  never  find  the  musketeer's.  The  Swiss  received  two 
euts  before  perceiving  it,  on  account  of  the  cold ;  never- 
theless, suddenly  the  loss  of  his  blood  and  the  weakness 
it  caused  him  constrained  him  to  seat  himself. 

"There,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "what  did  I  predict  to 
you  %  There  you  are  well  advanced,  obstinate  fellow  that 
you  are!  Happily  you  will  only  be  laid  up  for  a 
fortnight.  Remain  there;  and  I  am  going  to  send  your 
clothes  to  you  by  the  waiter.  Au  revoir.  Apropos,  take 
quarters  Rue  Montorgueil,  at  the  Playful    Cat;  one  is 
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grandly  fed  there^  if  theze  is  stfll  the  same  hostess. 
Adieu." 

And  therenpon  he  letomed  gajlj  to  his  lodging,  des- 
patched his  possessions  to  the  Swiss^  whom  the  waiter 
fbond  sitting  in  the  same  place  where  D'Artagnan  had  left 
him,  entiielj  dismayed  still  at  the  coolness  of  his  adver- 
sary. The  waiter,  the  hostess,  and  the  whole  house  had 
for  D'Artagnan  the  consideration  that  one  would  have  for 
Hercules  if  he  should  return  on  earth  to  re-commence  his 
twelve  labors.  But  when  he  was  alone  with  the  hostess, 
''Now,  fair  Madeleine,"  said  he,  ''you  know  the  dis- 
tance between  a  Swiss  and  a  gentleman !  As  to  you,  you 
have  conducted  yourself  like  a  low  tavern-keeper.  So 
much  the  worse  for  you, — for  by  this  conduct  you  lose 
my  esteem  and  my  patronage.  I  drove  out  the  Swiss  to 
humiliate  you;  but  I  shall  lodge  here  no  longer.  I  do 
not  take  quarters  where  I  despise  people.  Holloa,  waiter ! 
let  them  carry  my  valise  to  the  Muid  d'Amour,  Eue  des 
Bourdonnais.     Adieu,  Madame." 

D'Artagnan,  in  saying  these  words,  was,  as  happened,  at 
the  same  time  majestic  and  tender.  The  hostess  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  demanded  his  pardon,  and  held  him  by 
a  gentle  violence.  What  can  we  say  more  1  The  spit  was 
turning,  the  stove  puffing,  the  £ur  Madeleine  weeping. 
D'Artagnan  perceived  hunger,  cold,  and  love  returning  to 
him  all  together.  He  pardoned ;  and  having  pardoned,  he 
remained. 

This  was  how  D'Artagnan  was  lodged  in  the  Bue 
Tiquetonne,  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Chevrette. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

d'aBTAQNAN  18  at  a  loss,  but  one  of  OUB  old  AOQUAHrr- 

ANCES  00ME8  TO  HIS  AID. 

D'Abtaonan  was  letuming  then  in  a  thoughtful  moody 
finding  a  lively  pleasure  in  carrying  the  hag  of  Cardinal 
Maarin,  and  thinking  of  that  fine  diamond,  once  his  own, 
and  which  for  an  instant  he  had  seen  sparkling  on  the 
finger  of  the  first  mimster. 

''  Should  that  diamond  ever  fiJl  again  into  my  hands," 
he  was  saying,  ''I  should  turn  it  at  once  into  money,  I 
should  purchase  certain  properties  around  my  father's 
ch&teau,  —a  pretty  residence,  hut  which  has  for  all  its  de- 
pendencies only  a  garden  scarcely  as  large  as  the  Cim^ 
ti^re  des  Innocents,  —  and  there  I  would  await  in  my 
majesty,  until  some  rich  heiress,  attracted  hy  my  good 
looks,  came  to  espouse  me.  Then  I  would  have  three  sons ; 
I  would  make  of  the  first  a  great  nohleman  like  Athos ; 
of  the  second  a  handsome  soldier  like  Porthos ;  and  of  the 
third  a  pretty  ahh^  like  Aramis.  My  £eiith  I  that  would  he 
infinitely  hetter  than  the  life  I  am  leading ;  hut  un- 
fortunately M.  de  Mazarin  is  a  contemptible  fellow  who 
will  not  dispossess  himself  of  his  diamond  in  my  favor/' 

What  would  D'Artagnan  have  said  if  he  had  known 
that  the  diamond  had  been  intrusted  by  the  queen  to  Ma&- 
arin  to  be  given  back  to  him  1 

On  entering  the  Rue  Tiquetonne,  he  saw  that  a  great  dis- 
turbance was  going  on  there;  there  was  a  considerable 
mob  all  around  his  lodging. 
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"  Oh,"  said  he,  ''  there  is  a  fire  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chey- 
rette,  or  Madeleine's  husband  has  certainly  returned." 

It  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  mob  was  next 
door.  He  heard  loud  cries ;  he  saw  the  reflection  of  flam* 
beaux,  and  saw  some  military  uniforms. 

He  inquired  what  was  going  on. 

He  Was  told  that  a  citizen,  with  twenty  of  his  friends, 
had  attacked  a  carriage  escorted  by  the  cardinal's  Guards ; 
but  that  the  latter,  being  reinforced,  had  put  the  citizens 
to  flight.  The  head  of  the  riotous  party  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  house  next  to  the  inn,  and  it  was  being  searched. 

In  his  youthful  days  D'Artagnan  would  have  hastened 
where  he  saw  uniforms,  and  have  lent  aid  to  the  soldiers 
against  the  citizens ;  but  these  hot-headed  deeds  were  laid 
aside.  Besides,  he  had  in  his  pocket  the  cardinal's  hun- 
dred  pistoles,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  risk  losing  them  in  a 
mob.  He  entered  the  hdtel  without  further  questions. 
Formerly  D'Artagnan  always  wished  to  know  everything ; 
now  he  always  knew  enough. 

He  found  fair  Madeleine,  who  did  not  expect  him, 
thinking,  as  D'Artagnan  had  told  her,  he  would  pass  the 
night  at  the  Louvre.  She  gave  him,  therefore,  a  hearty 
welcome  at  this  unexpected  return,  which  this  time  was 
the  more  pleasing  to  her  from  her  fear  at  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  street,  and  from  having  no  Swiss  to  protect 
her. 

She  wished,  then,  to  open  the  conversation  with  him, 
and  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  ;  but  D'Artagnan  told 
her  to  send  up  supper  to  his  room,  and  to  add  to  it  a  bottle 
of  old  Burgundy. 

Fair  Madeleine  was  taught  to  obey  in  military  &shion ; 
that  is,  at  a  sign.  This  time  D'Artagnan  had  deigned  to 
speak ;  he  was  obeyed,  therefore,  with  double  expedition. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  key  and  candle,  and  went  up  to  his 
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room.  He  was  aatdsfied,  so  as  not  to  hart  the  letting  of 
rooms,  with  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  respect  we 
have  for  the  truth  compels  us  even  to  say  that  the  room 
was  immediately  below  the  gutter  and  the  roof. 

There  was  his  tent  of  Achilles.  D'Artagnan  used  to 
shut  himself  up  in  this  room  when  he  wished  by  his  ab- 
sence to  punish  fair  Madeleine. 

His  first  caie  was  to  lock  up  his  bag  in  an  old  desk 
which  had  a  new  lock ;  then,  as  a  moment  after,  his  supper 
was  ready,  his  bottle  of  wine  brought,  he  dismissed  the 
waiter,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  table. 

It  was  not  to  reflect,  as  one  might  perhaps  suppose ; 
but  D'Artagnan  thought  that  a  number  of  things  could 
only  be  well  done  by  doing  each  in  its  turn.  He  was 
hungry ;  he  supped,  and  then  went  to  bed.  D'Artagnan 
no  longer  belonged  to  those  people  who  think  that  night 
brings  counsel  At  night  D'Artagnan  used  to  sleep.  But 
in  the  morning,  on  the  contrary,  quite  fresh,  quite  circum- 
spect, he  found  the  best  inspirations.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  had  no  occasion  to  think  in  the  morning,  but  he  had 
always  slept  at  night. 

At  daybreak  he  awoke,  jumped  out  of  bed  with  a 
resolution  quite  military,  and  walked  about  the  room 
reflecting. 

"  In  1643,"  said  he, ''  nearly  six  months  before  the  death 
of  the  late  cardinal,  I  received  a  letter  from  Athos.  Where 
was  that  1  Let  us  see  —  Ah  1  at  the  siege  of  Besan^on,  I 
remember.  I  was  in  the  trenches.  What  did  he  tell  mef 
That  he  was  living  on  a  small  estate ;  but  where )  I  had 
read  to  there  when  a  blast  of  wind  carried  off  my  letter. 
Formerly  I  should  have  looked  for  it,  although  the  wind 
might  have  carried  it  to  a  spot  greatly  exposed.  But 
youth  is  a  great  defect  —  when  one  is  no  longer  young. 
I  allowed  my  letter  to  cany  the  address  of  Athos  to  the 
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Spamards,  wbo  bad  no  use  for  it,  and  sbonld  have  sent  it 
back  to  me.  Tbeie  is  no  occasion  to  think  any  longer  of 
Athos.    Let  us  see  —  Portbos. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  bim ;  be  invited  me  to  a 
grand  sbooting  over  bis  lands,  for  September,  1646.  Uu- 
bappily,  as  at  that  time  I  was  at  B^m,  because  of  my 
Mber^s  death,  the  letter  followed  me  there ;  I  bad  gone 
when  it  arrived.  But  it  was  sent  after  me,  and  got  to 
Montm^y  some  days  after  I  bad  left  the  city.  At  last  I 
got  it  in  April,  but  as  it  was  April,  1647,  and  as  the  invi- 
tation was  for  September,  1646,  I  could  not  avail  myself 
of  it.  Let  me  try  and  find  this  letter ;  it  must  be  with 
my  title-deeds." 

D'Artagnan  opened  an  old  cash-box  which  lay  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  full  of  parchments  relative  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  estate,  which  for  two  hundred  years  bad  entirely 
gone  firom  bis  family,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  be  bad 
just  recognized  the  bold  writing  of  Portbos,  and  below, 
some  lines  in  a  scrawl  traced  by  the  plain  hand  of  his 
worthy  spouse. 

D'Artagnan  did  not  amuse  himself  by  reading  the 
letter  again ;  he  knew  what  it  contained.  He  reached  the 
address.     This  was  at  the  Ch&teau  du  Vallon. 

Portbos  had  forgotten  every  other  detail  In  bis  vanity, 
be  thought  that  everybody  ought  to  know  the  ch&teau  to 
which  his  name  was  attached. 

"  Devil  take  the  vain  fellow  I  *'  said  D'Artagnan ; 
**  always  the  same.  I  was  going  to  begin  with  him,  seeing 
be  ought  not  to  have  need  of  money,  who  has  inherited 
eight  hundred  thousand  livres  of  M.  Coquenard.  Ah  I  it 
is  the  best  who  fails  me.  Athos  will  have  become  an 
idiot  from  drink.  As  for  Aramis,  be  ought  to  be  deep  in 
bis  acts  of  devotion." 

D'Artagnan  once  more  threw  bis  eyes  upon  Porthos's 
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letter.      There  was  a  postsoript   which  contained   this 
phrase :  — 

'^  I  am  writing,  hj  the  same  cooiier,  to  our  worthy  finend 
Ar^TTiiit  at  his  convent." 

**  At  his  convent  1  yes,  but  what  convent  1  There  are 
two  hundred  in  Paris  and  three  thousand  in  France.  And 
then  perhaps  on  entering  a  convent  he  has  changed  his 
name  the  third  time.  Ah  !  if  I  was  learned  in  theology, 
and  only  could  remember  the  subject  of  his  theses  which 
he  discussed  so  well  at  Cr^vecoeur  with  the  curate  of  Mont- 
didier  and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  I  should  see  what 
doctrine  he  preferred,  and  I  should  deduce  from  that  to 
what  saint  he  would  devote  himselfl 

<<  What  if  I  go  to  the  cardimd  and  ask  of  him  a  safe- 
conduct  to  enter  into  all  the  existing  convents,  even  into 
those  of  the  nuns  I  That  would  be  a  good  idea,  and  per« 
haps  I  should  find  him  there  as  Achilles.  Tes,  but  that 
is  to  confess  my  weakness  at  the  very  commencement,  and 
at  the  first  step  I  am  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  cardinal 
The  great  are  grateful  only  when  one  does  the  impossible. 
*  K  it  had  been  possible,  they  tell  us,  I  should  have  done 
it  myself.'  And  the  great  are  right.  But  let  us  wait  a 
little  and  see.  I  received  a  letter  also  from  him,  the  dear 
friend,  in  which  he  asked  of  me  also  a  small  service  that 
I  rendered  him.  Ah,  yes;  but  where  have  I  put  this 
letter  now  % " 

D'Artagnan  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  went  to  the 
clothes-pegs  where  his  old  clothes  were  hung;  he  there 
looked  for  his  doublet  of  the  year  1648,  and  as  he  was  an 
orderly  fellow,  he  found  it  hanging  on  its  naiL  He  felt 
in  the  pocket,  and  drew  thence  a  paper ;  it  was  truly  the 
letter  of  Aramis.    It  said  :  — 

M.  d'Abtaonan,  —  Tou  must  know  that  I  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  a  certain  gentleman,  who  has  named  a  meeting  for  this 
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evening,  Place  Boyale ;  as  I  am  a  chnichman,  and  as  the  affidr 

might  do  me  injury  if  any  other  than  a  trusty  fiiend  like  yonr- 

self  took  part  in  it,  I  write  to  ask  that  you  will  act  as  my 

second. 

You  wiU  enter  by  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Catherine;  under  the 

second  lamp  on  the  right  you  will  find  your  adversaiy.    I  shall 

be  with  mine  under  the  third. 

Ever  yours, 

Abamtb. 

This  time  there  were  not  eyen  adienx.  D'Ariagnan 
tried  to  recall  his  recollections ;  he  had  gone  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, there  met  the  adversary  indicated,  whose  name 
he  had  never  known,  and  had  given  him  a  good  sword- 
cut  in  the  arm ;  then  he  drew  near  to  Aiamis,  who  had 
already  finished  his  affair. 

**  It  is  finished,"  Aramis  had  said.  "  I  think  I  have 
killed  the  impudent  fellow.  But,  my  dear  Mend,  if  you 
should  need  me,  you  know  that  I  am  entirely  yours." 

Upon  which  Aramis  had  given  him  his  hand,  and  had 
disappeared  under  the  piazza. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  know  any  more  where  Aramis 
was  than  where  Athos  and  Porthos  were ;  and  the  matter 
began  to  be  somewhat  embarrassing,  when  he  fancied  he 
heard  a  pane  of  glass  being  smashed  in  his  room.  He  at 
once  thought  of  his  bag  in  the  desk.  He  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  as  he  entered  by  the  door,  a  man  entered  by  the 
window, 

"  Ah,  wretch  1 "  cried  D'Artagnan,  taking  the  man  to  be 
a  thief,  and  unsheathing  his  sword. 

"Monsieur,"  cried  the  man,  "in  Heaven's  name  put 
back  your  sword  into  the  sheath,  and  do  not  kill  me  before 
hearing  me  I  I  am  not  a  thief^  &x  from  it  I  I  am  au 
honest  citizen,  having  a  house  of  my  own.  My  name  is  — 
£h !  but  I  am  not  deceived,  you  are  M.  d'Artagnan  1 " 

"  And  you  Planchet  I  "  cried  the  lieutenant 
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At  your  service,  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  ''in  the 
height  of  delight,  if  I  were  still  capahle  of  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  hut  what  the  devil  are 
yon  doing,  running  on  the  roofis  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  the  month  of  January ) " 

"Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  "you  must  know.  But  in 
fibct,  you  perhaps  ought  not  to  know." 

"  Gome  now,  what  ? "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  But  first  put 
a  towel  hefore  the  window-pane  and  draw  the  hlinds." 

Planchet  oheyed ;  then,  when  he  had  finished,  **  Well  1 " 
said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Monsieur  hefore  everything,"  said  the  prudent  Plan- 
chet, "  how  are  you  with  M.  de  Rochefort  9 " 

"  Oh,  wonderfully  welL  What  then  1  Rochefort  —  hut 
you  know  well  enough  that  now  he  is  one  of  my  best 
fiiends." 

**  Ah,  so  much  the  better." 

"  But  what  has  this  wsCy  of  entering  my  room  to  do  with 
Eochefort  1 " 

"  Ah,  that  is  it.  Monsieur.  It  is  necessary  to  tell  you 
first  of  all  that  M.  de  Eochefort  is  —  " 

Planchet  hesitated. 

"Don't  I  know  very  Weill "  said  D'Artagnan;  "he  is 
in  the  Bastille." 

"  That  is  to  say  that  he  was  there  1 "  replied  Planchet. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  he  was  there  1 "  cried  D'Artagnan. 
"  Has  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape ) " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  in  his  turn,  "  if  you 
call  tiiat  good  fortune,  all  is  well.  I  must  tell  you  then 
that  it  seems  they  sent  M.  de  Rochefort  yesterday  back  to 
the  BastiUe." 

"£hl  I  know  that  well  enough,  since  it  was  I  who 
went  to  fetch  him." 

"But  it  was  not  you  who  re-conducted  him  thither^ 
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fortuDately  for  him ;  for  if  I  had  recognized  you  in  the 
escort,  believe  me,  Monsieur,  I  have  too  mach  respect 
for  you  —  " 

''  Finish  then,  animal !    Let  us  hear  how  it  happened." 

''  Well,  thus  :  in  the  middle  of  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie, 
as  M.  de  Eochefort's  coach  was  passing  a  group  of  people, 
and  the  escort  were  roughly  treating  them,  some  murmuis 
arose.  The  prisoner  thought  it  a  good  opportunity;  he 
called  out  his  name,  and  cried  for  help.  I  was  there,  and 
recognized  the  name  as  that  of  him  who  made  me  sergeant 
in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont.  I  said  aloud  it  was  a  pris- 
oner, —  a  friend  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort.  A  row  arose ;  the 
horses  were  stopped,  and  the  escort  overthrown.  Daring 
this  I  opened  the  coach-door ;  M.  de  Eochefort  sprang  out^ 
and  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Unfortunately  a  patrol  passed, 
took  the  part  of  the  escort,  and  charged  at  us.  I  beat  a  re- 
treat in  the  direction  of  the  Eue  Tiquetonne,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  next  house  to  this ;  they  searched  it,  but  in  vain. 
I  found  on  the  fifth  floor  a  compassionate  person  who  hid 
me  under  two  mattresses.  I  remained  in  my  hiding-place 
or  about,  until  daylight,  and  as  in  the  evening  they  might 
perhaps  make  a  fresh  search,  I  ventured  on  the  roof,  seek- 
ing an  entrance  first  of  all,  then  a  way  out  by  some  house 
or  other  which  might  not  be  guarded.  That  is  my  story ; 
and  upon  my  honor,  Monsieur,  I  should  be  in  despair  if  it 
should  be  disagreeable  to  you.'* 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  On  the  contrary,  I 
am,  upon  my  word,  very  glad  that  Bochefort  is  at  liberty. 
But  know  this  for  certain,  that  if  you  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  king's  officers,  you  will  be  hanged  without  mercy." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Planchet.  "  It  is  that,  in- 
deed, which  distresses  me,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  fallen  in  with  you,  —  for  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hide 
me,  no  one  can  do  it  more  effectually.'' 
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"  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  don't  ask  anything  better, 
although  I  risk  neither  more  nor  less  than  my  rank  should 
it  be  known  that  I  have  sheltered  a  rebel'' 

<'  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  know  well  enough  that  I  would 
risk  my  life  for  you." 

"  You  might  even  add  that  you  have  risked  it,  Plaii- 
chet.  1  forget  those  things  only  that  I  ought  to  forget ; 
and  as  to  this,  I  wish  to  keep  it  in  miud«  Sit  down, 
then,  and  eat  in  peace,  for  I  see  you  look  at  the  remains 
of  my  supper  with  a  most  expressive  glance." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  my  neighbor's  cupboard  was  very 
poorly  supplied ;  and  I  have  eaten  since  mid-day  yester- 
day only  some  bread  and  jam.  Although  I  do  not  despise 
sweet  things  in  their  proper  time  and  place,  I  found  my 
supper  a  little  too  light." 

**  Poor  fellow  I "  said  D'Artagnan.  **  Well,  we  shall  see. 
Be&esh  yourself." 

**  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  have  twice  saved  my  life  ! "  said 
Planchet ;  and  he  sat  down,  and  commenced  eating  as  in 
the  fine  days  of  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs. 

IVArtagnan  kept  walking  up  and  down.  He  was  think- 
ing of  all  the  profit  he  might  secure  from  Planchet  in 
his  present  circumstances.  During  this  time  Planchet  was 
doing  hiB  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  At  last  he  heaved 
the  sigh  of  satisfaction  of  one  famished,  which  indicates 
that  after  having  received  a  first  and  substantial  instal- 
ment he  is  going  to  make  a  short  halt. 

"  Come,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  to  commence  his  questioning,  "  let  us  go  on  in  an 
orderly  manner.    Do  you  know  where  Athos  is  9 " 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  answered  Planchet. 

''  The  deuce  I    Do  you  know  where  Porthos  is  t " 

"  Not  at  all." 

**  Botheration  !    And  Aramis  1 " 

VOL.  I.  —  6 
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"  No  more." 

"  Confound  it ! " 

**  But,"  said  Planchet^  with  a  sly  look, ''  I  know  where 
Bazin  ieu" 

**  What  1    You  know  where  Bazin  is ) " 

**  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  And  where  is  he  t " 

"AtNotre-Dame." 

**  And  what  is  he  doing  at  Notre-Dame  1  '* 

'*  He  is  beadle." 

'*  Bazin  beadle  at  Notre-Dame !    Are  you  quite  sure  I " 

'^ Perfectly  sure.  I  have  seen  him;  I  have  spoken  to 
him." 

**  He  ought  to  know  where  his  master  is." 

"  Doubtless." 

D'Artagnan  reflected ;  then  he  took  his  cloak  and  sword, 
and  prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  with  a  pitiful  air,  "  are  you 
abandoning  me  in  this  way  9  Think  that  I  have  no  hope 
but  in  you." 

**  But  they  will  not  come  and  look  for  you  here,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

''After  all,  if  any  come  here,"  said  the  cautious  Plan- 
chet, ''  remember  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
house,  who  did  not  see  me  come  in,  I  am  a  thiefl" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Let  us  see,  do  you 
know  any  pajloiB  f  " 

"  Something  better  than  that.  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet. 
"  I  speak  Flemish." 

"  Where  the  devil  did  you  learn  thati" 

''In  Artois,  where  I  was  in  the  wars  for  two  years. 
Listen :  Goeden  morgen,  mynheer !  ith  ben  begeeray  te 
weeten  the  ge  sond  hects  omstand." 

"  What  does  that  mean  1 " 
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" Good  morning,  mil  I  am  anxious  to  learn  tLe  state 
of  your  health." 

'*  He  calls  that  a  language !  However,  no  matter,"  said 
D'Aitagnan,  "  that  happens  wonderfully  well." 

D'Artagnan  went  to  the  door,  called  a  servant,  and 
ordered  him  to  tell  the  fair  Madeleine  to  come  up. 

''What  are  you  doing,  Monsieur  1"  said  Planchet; 
**  you  are  going  to  confide  our  secret  to  a  woman ! " 

"  Be  quiet ;  this  one  will  not  whisper  a  word." 

At  that  moment  the  hostess  came  in.  She  had  has- 
tened  up  with  smiling  look,  expecting  to  find  D'Artagnan 
alone ;  hut  on  seeing  Planchet,  she  stepped  back  much 
astonished. 

"My  dear  hostess,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "allow  me  to 
introduce  your  brother,  who  has  come  from  Flanders,  and 
whom  I  am  taking  into  my  service  for  a  few  days.** 

"  My  brother ! "  said  the  hostess,  more  and  more 
astonished. 

"  Say  how  do  you  do  to  your  sister,  M.  Peter." 

"  Wilkom,  zuster ! "  said  Planchet. 

"  Goeden  day,  broer !  "  replied  the  astonished  hostess. 

"That  is  it,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Monsieur  is  your 
brother,  whom  you  do  not  know,  perhaps,  but  whom  I 
know ;  he  has  come  from  Amsterdam.  You  dress  him 
up  while  I  am  away ;  on  my  return,  in  an  bourns  time, 
you  present  him  to  me,  and  on  your  recommendation,  al- 
though he  does  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  as  I  can 
refuse  you  nothing,  I  will  take  him  into  my  service.  Tou 
undeistand  1 " 

"  I  can  guess  what  you  want,  and  that  is  all  I  require," 
said  Madeleine. 

"Tou  are  a  precious  woman,  my  dear  hostess,  and  I 
leave  it  to  you."  Upon  which,  making  a  sign  of  under- 
standing to  Planchet,  he  went  out  to  go  to  Notre-Dame. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

OF    TH£    DIFFERENT    INFLUEN0E8  WHICH    HALF    ▲    PISTOLE 
CAN   HAVE  ON  A   BEADLE  AND  A  OHOIR  BOT. 

D'Abtaonan  crossed  the  Pont  Nenf  while  congratulating 
himself  on  having  come  across  Planchet ;  for  though  seem- 
ing to  render  him  a  service,  it  was  D'Artagnan  in  reality  who 
was  receiving  one  from  Planchet.  Nothing  could  at  that 
moment  he  more  agreeahle  to  him  than  to  possess  a  hrave, 
intelligent  servant.  It  is  true  that  Planchet  could  not,  in 
all  probahilit J,  continue  long  in  his  service ;  hut  when 
resuming  his  social  position  in  the  Eue  des  Lomhards, 
Planchet  would  continue  indebted  to  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  in  concealing  him  saved  his  life  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
latter  was  not  sorry  to  have  some  connections  among  the 
citizens  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  preparing  war 
against  the  court  It  was  a  correspondent  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  for  a  man  as  shrewd  as  lyArtagnan  the  smallest 
things  could  lead  to  great  ones. 

It  was  then  in  this  frame  of  mind,  tolerably  satisfied 
with  fortune  and  himself,  that  D'Artagnan  reached  Notre- 
Dame.  He  mounted  the  stepsi  entered  the  church,  and 
addressing  a  sacristan  who  was  sweeping  a  chapel,  asked 
him  if  he  knew  M.  Bazin. 

**  M.  Bazin  the  beadle  ? "  said  the  sacristan. 

"  The  very  same." 

"  That  is  he  who  is  assisting  at  Mass,  over  there  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin." 

D'Artagnan  trembled  with  joy ;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
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whatever  Planchet  had  told  him,  he  should  never  find 
Bazin,  but  now  that  he  had  the  clew,  he  felt  sure  of  reach- 
ing the  other  end  of  the  thread 

He  went  and  knelt  in  front  of  the  chapel  so  as  not  to 
loee  sight  of  his  man.  It  was  fortunately  Low  Mass, 
which  would  soon  be  finished.  D'Artagnan,  who  had 
forgotten  his  prayers,  and  had  neglected  to  take  a  prayer- 
book,  used  the  leisure  in  examining  Bazin. 

Baadn  wore  his  official  dress  with  as  much  dignity  as 
happiness.  It  could  be  seen  that  he  had  reached,  or  lacked 
little  of  reaching,  the  apogee  of  his  ambition,  and  that 
the  bcUeine,  ornamented  with  silver,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  appeared  to  him  as  honorable  as  the  commander^s 
bAon  which  Gond^  threw,  or  did  not  throw,  into  the 
enemy's  lines  at  the  battle  of  Fribourg.  His  physique 
had  undergone  a  change,  so  to  speak,  perfectly  analogous 
to  his  dress.  His  whole  body  was  grown  round,  and  as 
if  canonized.  As  to  his  &ce,  the  salient  parts  seemed  to 
have  become  wiped  out.  He  had  the  same  nose,  but  the 
elieeks,  while  growing  larger,  had  drawn  a  part  of  it  to 
each  of  them;  the  chin  disappeared  under  the  throat; 
something  which  was  not  fat  but  a  swelling  had  shut  in 
his  eyes ;  as  to  the  forehead,  the  hair,  cut  squarely  and 
saintly,  covered  it  to  the  three  wrinkles  over  the  eyebrows. 
Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  Bazin's  forehead  had  never  had, 
even  when  most  uncovered,  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  height. 

The  priest  finished  Mass  at  the  same  time  as  D'Aitagnan 
his  examination;  he  pronounced  the  sacramental  words 
and  withdrew  after  giving,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
D'Artagnan,  his  benediction,  which  every  one  received  on 
his  knees.  But  D'Artagnan's  astonishment  ceased  when 
in  the  celebrant  he  recognized  the  Coadjutor  himself;  that 
is  to  say,  the  feunous  Jean  Francois  de  Gondy,  who  at  thie 
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time,  foieseeing  the  part  he  was  going  to  play,  began  by 
his  almsgivings  to  make  himself  very  popular. 

D'Artagnan  went  down  on  his  knees  like  the  rest,  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  benediction,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  but  just  when  Bazin  was  passing  in  his  turn, 
his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  walking  humbly  last^  D'Ar- 
tagnan  held  him  by  the  bottom  of  his  robe.  Bazin  cast 
down  his  eyes,  and  made  a  backward  movement  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  serpent. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  ! "  he  cried.    "  Vade  retro,  ScUaneu  /" 

**  I  say,  my  dear  Bazin,"  said  the  officer,  laughing,  "  is 
this  how  you  receive  an  old  friend  1 " 

**  Monsieur,"  replied  Bazin,  "  the  Christian's  true  friends 
are  those  who  help  on  his  salvation,  not  those  who  turn 
him  aside  from  it." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan ; 
**  and  I  do  not  see  in  what  I  can  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
your  salvation.'' 

''  You  forget,  Monsieur,"  replied  Bazin,  ''  that  you  were 
near  destroying  forever  that  of  my  poor  master^  and  that 
if  he  had  held  to  you,  he  would  have  been  damned  while 
remaining  a  musketeer,  when  his  vocation  drew  him  so 
earnestly  towards  the  Church." 

"  My  dear  Bazin,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  ''you  ought  to 
see,  by  the  place  where  you  are  meeting  me,  that  I  am 
much  changed  in  all  things.  Age  brings  reason ;  and  as 
I  do  not  doubt  that  your  master  Ib  in  the  way  of  working 
out  his  salvation,  I  am  come  to  learn  of  you  where  he  is^ 
that  he  may  help  me  by  his  counsels  to  work  out  mine." 

''  Say,  rather,  to  take  him  back  with  you  into  the  world. 
Happily/'  added  Bazin,  ''  I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  for 
as  we  are  in  a  sacred  place,  I  should  not  dare  to  tell  a  lie." 

"  What  I "  cried  D'Artagnan,  at  the  height  of  disappoint- 
ment.   ''  Tou  do  not  know  where  Aramis  is  1 " 
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*'  First  of  all/'  said  Bazin,  **  Aiamis  was  his  name  of 
perdition.  In  Aramis  one  finds  Simara,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  demon ;  and  happily  for  him,  he  has  given  np 
this  name  forever." 

"  Then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  determined  to  be  patient  to 
the  end,  "  it  is  not  Aramis  at  all  for  whom  I  am  looking, 
bat  the  Abb^  d'Herblay.  Come,  my  dear  Badn,  tell  me 
where  he  is." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  my  answer,  M.  d'Artagnan,  that  I 
do  not  know  1 " 

"Tes,  no  doubt ;  but  to  that  I  reply  that  it  is  impos- 
sible." 

''  It  is  the  truth,  for  all  that,  Monsieur,  —  the  simple 
truth,  the  truth  of  the  good  God." 

D'Artagnan  saw  clearly  that  he  could  draw  nothing 
from  Bazin.  It  was  clear  that  Bazin  was  lying ;  but  he 
did  so  with  such  ardor  and  firmness  that  one  could  easily 
guess  that  he  would  not  retract. 

"  Very  well,  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  since  you  do 
not  know  where  your  master  resides,  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  Let  us  part  good  friends,  and  take  this  half- 
pistole  to  drink  my  health." 

"  I  do  not  drink.  Monsieur,"  said  Bazin,  while  majes- 
tically pushing  away  the  officer's  hand ;  **  it  will  do  for 
the  laity." 

"  Incorruptible ! "  muttered  D'Artagnan.  "  I  am  play- 
ing for  misfortune." 

And  while  D'Artagnan,  distracted  by  his  reflections, 
had  let  go  Bazin's  robe,  the  latter  took  the  occasion  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  towards  the  sacristy,  in  which  he  did 
not  deem  himself  safe  until  he  had  fastened  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

D'Artagnan  stood  motionless,  thoughtful,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door  wliich  had  put  a  barrier  between  him 
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and  Bazin,  when  he  felt  himself  lightly  toached  on  the 
shoulder. 

He  turned  round,  and  was  going  to  make  an  exclamar 
tion  of  surprise,  when  he  who  had  touched  him  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips  as  a  sign  of  silence. 

"  Ton  here,  my  dear  Eochefort !  "  said  he,  in  a  suhdued 
▼oice. 

**ChutI**  said  Rochefort  ''Did  you  know  I  was 
freel" 

"  I  learned  it  first  hand." 

"And  by  whom!** 

"By  Planchet." 

"What,byPlanchet1'' 

"  Certainly  1     It  is  he  who  saved  you." 

"  Planchet  I  Really,  I  thought  I  recognized  him.  This 
shows,  my  dear  friend,  that  a  good  deed  is  never  lost" 

"  And  what  are  you  come  to  do  here  1 " 

"  I  come  to  thank  God  for  my  happy  deliverance,"  said 
Rochefort. 

"  And  then  what  next  1  for  I  presume  that  \a  not  alL" 

"  And  then  to  take  orders  of  the  Coadjutor,  to  see  if  we 
shall  not  be  able  in  some  degree  to  enrage  Mazarin." 

"  Silly  fellow !  you  are  going  to  get  yourself  thrust  into 
the  Bastille  again  !  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  shall  be  on  my  guard,  I  answer  you ! 
The  open  air  is  so  good !  So,"  continued  Rochefort,  while 
taking  in  a  full  breath,  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
country,  to  make  a  tour  in  the  provinces." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  and  so  am  I." 

"  And  without  indiscretion  on  my  part,  may  I  ask  jou 
where  you  are  going! " 

"To  search  for  my  friends." 

"  What  friends  ] "' 

"Those  of  whom  you  asked  some  news  yesterday." 
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**  Athosy  Poithoa^  and  Arftmis  1  You  aie  looking  for 
theml" 

"  Yes." 

"  Upon  honor  I " 

''  What  is  there  so  astonishing  in  that ) " 

**  Nothing.  It  is  fanny !  And  for  whom  are  you  look- 
ing for  them  1 " 

"  Yon  do  not  suspect  even  %  ^ 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  wheie  they  are." 

<'  And  you  have  no  means  of  learning  news  of  them ) 
Wait  a  week,  and  I  will  give  you  some  tidings  of  them." 

**  A  week,  —  too  long  j  I  most  hefore  three  days  have 
found  them." 

''Three  days!  That's  short,"  said  Bochefort;  ''and 
Eiance  is  large." 

"Never  mind,  you  know  the  woid  muBt ;  with  that 
word  one  does  many  things." 

"And  when  do  you  begin  the  seaichf  " 

"  I  am  on  it." 

"  Good  success  !  " 

"  And  you,  prosperous  journey  1" 
Perhaps  we  shall  meet  on  the  road." 
It  is  not  probable." 

"  Who  knows  1    Chance  is  capricious." 

"  Adieu." 

"  Au  revoir.  By  the  bye,  if  Mazarin  speaks  to  you  about 
me,  tell  him  that  I  have  enjoined  you  to  let  him  know 
that  he  will  see  before  long  if  I  am,  as  he  says,  too  old  for 
action." 

And  Rochefort  went  off  with  one  of  those  diabolical 
smiles  which  had  formerly  made  D'Artagnan  shudder 
so  often ;  but  D'Artagnan  looked  at  him  this  time  with- 
out pain,  and  smiled  in  his  turn  with  an  expression  of 
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melancholy  that  this  recollection  alone^  perhaps,  could 
give  to  his  countenance. 

"  Go,  demon,"  said  he,  **  and  do  what  you  please,  it  is 
nothing  to  me;  there  is  no  second  Constance  in  the 
world ! " 

On  turning  round,  D*Artagnan  saw  Bazin,  who,  after 
having  taken  oflf  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  was  talking  with 
the  sacristan  to  whom  D'Artagnan  had  talked  on  entering 
the  church.  Bazin  seemed  very  animated,  and  made  with 
his  fat  little  arms  a  number  of  movements.  D'Artagnan 
guessed  that  in  all  probability  he  was  enjoining  him  to 
use  the  greatest  caution  in  respect  to  himself. 

D'Artagnan  took  advantage  of  their  being  preoccupied 
to  slip  out  of  the  cathedral,  and  go  and  hide  at  the  comer 
of  the  Hue  des  Ganettes.  Bazin  was  unable  to  leave  with- 
out being  seen  from  the  spot  where  D'Artagnan  was 
hiding. 

Five  minutes  after,  D'Artagnan  being  at  his  post,  Bazin 
appeared  on  the  steps ;  he  looked  all  around  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  not  observed.  But  he  was  unable  to  perceive 
our  officer,  whose  head  alone  passed  the  corner  of  a  house 
fifty  paces  distant.  Satisfied  by  his  survey,  he  ventured 
into  the  Rue  Notre-Dame.  D'Artagnan  darted  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  was  in  time  to  see  him  turn  around  by 
the  Rue  la  Juiverie,  and  enter  a  house  of  decent  appear- 
ance in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre ;  so  our  officer  did  not  at 
all  doubt  that  the  worthy  beadle  lodged  in  that  house. 

D'Artagnan  was  disinclined  to  go  and  make  inquiries  at 
it.  The  concierge,  if  there  was  one,  would  have  already 
been  apprised ;  and  if  there  was  not  one,  to  whom  should 
he  address  himself  1 

He  entered  a  small  public-house  which  formed  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  St.  Eloi  and  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  and 
asked  for  some  hippocras.     This  drink  required  a  good 
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half-hour  to  he  prepared ;  he  had  the  whole  time  for  watch- 
ing Bazin  without  awakening  sunpicion. 

He  caught  sight  in  the  estahlishment  of  a  small  sharp  fel- 
low from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  thought 
he  rememhered  having  seen  twenty  minutes  hefore  in  a 
chorister's  dress.  He  questioned  him,  and  as  the  appren- 
ticed suh-deacon  had  no  interest  in  dissimulating,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  learned  that  he  exercised  from  six  to  nine  in  the 
morning  the  profession  of  chorister,  and  from  nine  till 
midnight  that  of  waiter  in  the  puhlic. 

While  talking  to  the  boy,  a  horse  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  Bazin's  house.  The  horse  was  ready  saddled  and 
bridled.     A  moment  after,  Bazin  came  down. 

''  Bless  me,*'  said  the  boy,  "  there  is  our  beadle,  who  ia 
about  starting." 

''And  where  is  he  going  in  that  style)"  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"  I  am  bothered  if  I  know." 

"  Half  a  pistole,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ''  if  you  can  find 
out." 

"For  me,"  said  the  boy,  whose  eyes  lighted  up  with 
joy,  "  if  I  can  tell  where  Bazin  goes  1  It  is  not  difficult. 
Are  you  laughing  at  me  1 " 

"  No,  on  the  word  of  an  officer !     There  is  the  half- 
pistole,"  and  he  showed  him  the  corrupting  coin,  but 
without  yet  giving  it  to  him. 
I  am  going  to  ask  him." 

That  is  exactly  the  way  of  knowing  nothing,"  said 
D'Artagnan ;  "  wait  till  he  is  gone,  and  then,  after 
that,  ask  questions  and  find  out.  That  is  your  lookout ; 
the  half-pistole  is  there,"  and  he  put  it  back  into  his 
pocket. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  boy,  with  that  sly  grin  which 
belongs  only  to  the  gamin  of  Paris ;  "  well,  we  '11  wait." 
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They  had  not  long  to  wait  Fiye  minntes  after,  Baan 
set  oat  at  a  gentle  trot,  qnickening  his  hone's  pace  hy 
blows  of  an  ambiella.  Bazin  had  always  had  the  habit  of 
carrying  an  umbrella  by  way  of  whip. 

Scarcely  had  he  tamed  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Jui- 
Terie  before  the  boy  darted  forth  like  a  bloodhound  on  the 
track. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  place  again  at  the  table  where  he 
sat  down  on  entering,  perfectly  sure  that  before  ten  min- 
utes he  should  know  what  he  wished  to  know.  In  fiict, 
before  that  time  had  elapsed  the  boy  returned. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  know  it  alL" 

**  And  where  has  he  gone  1 " 

"  The  half-pistole  is  still  for  me )  ** 

"Certainly!  answer." 

"  I  ask  to  see  it.  Lend  it  to  me,  that  I  may  see  it  is 
not  counterfeit." 

"  There  it  is." 

"  Master,"  then  said  the  boy,  "  Monsieur  wants  some 
change." 

The  master  was  at  the  counter ;  he  gave  the  change, 
and  took  the  half-pistole.  The  boy  put  the  change  into 
his  pocket 

"  And  now,  where  is  he  gone  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  seen  him  practising  this  little  dodge,  while  laughing. 

"  He  has  gone  to  Noisy." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1 " 

'^  Ah,  he  does  n't  lack  slyness.  I  recognized  the  horse 
as  the  butcher's,  who  lets  it  now  and  then  to  M.  Bazin. 
Now,  I  thought  the  butcher  would  not  let  his  horse  with- 
out knowing  where  he  is  going,  though  I  do  not  believe 
M.  Bazin  capable  of  over-riding  a  horse." 

**  And  he  has  told  you  that  M.  Bazin —  " 
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"Was  going  to  Noisy.  Besides,  it  seems  that  is  his 
cnstoxn.     He  goes  there  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

"  And  do  you  know  Noisy  1 " 

^  I  believe  so.    My  nurse  lives  there." 

"  Is  there  a  convent  at  Noisy  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  a  fine  one !  a  convent  of  Jesuits." 

''Good,"  said  D'Artagnan^  ''there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  I" 

"  Then  are  you  satisfied  9  " 

"  Yes.     What  is  your  name  1 " 

**  Friquet.  Say  then.  Monsieur  officer/'  said  the  boy, 
"  are  there  more  half-pistoles  to  eamf  ** 

"  Perhaps,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  tablets,  and  wrote  down  the  boy's 
name  and  the  address  of  the  public-house.  He  then  paid 
for  the  hippocras,  which  he  had  not  touched,  and  took  the 
road  back  to  the  Bue  Tiquetonne. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW   D'aBTAONAN,   looking   for   ARAMIB   far    AWATy  PER- 
CKIYEO   HIM   ON   THE  OBUPPSR  BEHIND   PLANCHET. 

On  entering,  D'Artagnan  saw  a  man  seated  by  the  fire ; 
it  was  Planchet,  bat  so  metamorphosed,  thanks  to  the  old 
clothes  which  Madeleine's  husband  had  left  behind,  that 
even  D'Artagnan  could  scarcely  recognize  him.  Madeleine 
introduced  him  in  sight  of  all  the  waiters.  Planchet 
addressed  the  officer  in  a  fine  Flemish  phrase,  to  which  the 
officer  replied  in  some  words  which  were  of  no  language, 
and  the  bargain  was  made.  Madeleine's  brother  entered 
D'Artagnan's  service. 

D'Artagnan's  scheme  was  perfectly  arranged:  he  did 
not  wish  to  reach  !N'oisy  in  the  daytime,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing recognized.  He  bad  therefore  some  time  before  him, 
Noisy  being  only  three  or  four  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the 
road  to  Moaux. 

He  began  with  a  substantial  breakfast,  which  forms  a 
bad  opening  for  brain  work,  but  an  excellent  provision 
when  bodily  work  is  required ;  then  he  changed  his  dress, 
fearing  that  his  musketeer's  cloak  might  lead  to  suspicion  ; 
then  he  took  the  strongest  of  his  three  swords,  which  he 
only  wore  on  grand  occasions ;  then,  about  two  o'clock,  he 
had  two  horses  saddled,  and  followed  by  Planchet,  left  by 
the  Barriere  de  la  Yillette.  A  most  active  search  con- 
tinued to  be  made  in  the  next  house  to  find  Planchet 

When  a  league  and  a  half  from  Paris,  D'Artagnan,  see- 
ing that  in  his  impatience  he  had  still  left  too  soon,  pulled 
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up  to  give  his  horses  a  breathing  time.  The  inn  was  full 
of  ill-looking  men,  who  looked  as  if  on  the  point  of  mak- 
ing some  noctamal  expedition*  A  man  enveloped  in  a 
doak  appeared  at  the  door,  but  seeing  a  stranger,  he  made 
a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  two  drinkers  went  out  to  con- 
verse with  him. 

As  for  D'Artagnan,  he  carelessly  approached  the  land- 
lady, praised  the  wine,  which  was  horrible  stuff  from 
Montreuil,  put  some  questions  to  her  about  Noisy,  and 
learned  that  there  were  in  that  village  only  two  houses  of 
good  size,  —  one  belonging  to  the  Archbbhop  of  Paris,  and 
in  which  at  this  time  his  niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Longue- 
▼ille,  was  staying;  the  other  was  a  Jesuit  convent,  and 
which,  according  to  custom,  was  the  property  of  these 
worthy  fathers.     One  could  not  make  a  mistake. 

At  four  D'Artagnan  started  off  at  a  foot-pace,  for  he 
wished  to  reach  there  close  upon  night.  Now,  when  one 
goes  riding  at  a  walk  on  a  winter^s  day  in  raw  weather, 
through  country  without  anything  eventful,  one  has  at 
least  nothing  better  to  do  than,  according  to  La  Fontaine, 
what  the  hare  does  in  its  form, — to  muse.  D'Artagnan, 
then,  was  musing,  and  so  was  Planchet  Only,  as  we  shall 
see,  their  musings  were  different. 

One  of  the  hostess's  words  had  given  a  particular  direc- 
tion to  D'Ariagnan's  thoughts,  and  that  was  the  name  of 
Madame  de  LongueviUe. 

The  &ct  is,  she  possessed  all  that  led  one  to  think.  She 
was  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  court  Married 
to  the  old  Due  de  Longueville,  whom  she  did  not  love, 
she  had  first  passed  for  being  the  mistress  of  Coligny,  who 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel  on  the  Place  Royale  by  the  Due 
de  Guise  on  her  account ;  then  they  had  talked  of  a  friend- 
ship a  little  too  tender  that  she  had  for  Prince  de  Cond^, 
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her  brother,  and  which  had  scandalized  the  timoroos  souls 
of  the  court ;  then,  finally,  they  said  again,  a  real  and  deep 
hatred  had  followed  this  friendship,  and  the  dachess  at 
this  time  had  a  political  liauon  with  Prince  de  MarciUac,  — 
eldest  son  of  the  old  Dae  de  la  Eochefoncanld,  whom 
she  was  in  the  way  of  making  an  enemy  to  the  Due  de 
Gond^,  her  brother. 

D'Artagnan  thought  of  all  these  things.  He  thought 
how  when  he  was  at  the  Louvre  he  had  often  seen  pass 
before  him,  radiant  and  dazzling,  the  beautiful  Madame 
de  LongueviUe ;  he  thought  of  Aramis,  too,  who  without 
being  higher  placed  than  himself  had  formerly  been  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse's  lover,  who  was  at  the  other  court  what 
Madame  de  LongueviUe  was  at  this.  And  he  asked  why 
there  were  people  in  the  world  who  obtained  all  they 
wished  for,  —  some  in  the  way  of  ambition,  others  in  that 
of  love,  —  while  there  were  others  who  from  chance,  bad 
fortune,  or  natural  hindrances  implanted  in  them,  stopped 
halfway  to  all  their  hopes. 

He  was  forced  to  confess  that  in  spite  of  his  intelligence 
and  cleverness  he  belonged,  and  would  probably  belong,  to 
this  latter  class,  when  Planchet  drew  near  him  and  said  : 

"I  bet,  Monsieur,  that  you  are  thinking  of  the  same 
thing  as  L'' 

''I  doubt  it,  Planchet^"  said  D'Artagnan,  smiling; 
*'  but  of  what  were  you  thinking) " 

^'  Of  those  ill-looking  fellows,  Monsieur,  who  were  drink- 
ing at  the  inn  where  we  halted." 

"Always  cautious,  Planchet." 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  by  instinct." 

"  Well,  let  us  see ;  what  does  your  instinct  say  in  such 
circumstances  1" 

"  Monsieur,  my  instinct  tells  me  that  those  fellows  were 
met  in  that  inn  for  a  bad  purpose ;  and  I  was  thinking  over 
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what  my  insiixict  told  me  in  the  darkest  oorner  of  the 
stahle,  when  a  man  enveloped  in  adoak  entered,  followed 
by  two  otheis." 

"  Ah !  "  ejaculated  IVArtagnan.  Planehet's  story  cor- 
lesponded  with  his  pieoeding  observations.    **  Well  t " 

«  One  of  the  men  said, '  He  must  certainly  be  at  Noisy, 
or  reach  there  this  evening,  for  I  recognized  his  servant' 
'Tonaresore?'  said  the  man  in  the  cloak.    '  Yes,  Prince.' " 

**  Prince ! "  intemipted  D'Artagnan. 

**  Yes ;  Prince.  Bat  listen  further.  '  If  he  is  there,  let  tis 
see  decidedly  what  must  be  done  1 '  said  the  other  drinker. 
'  What  ought  to  be  done  1 '  said  the  prince.  *  Yes,  he  is 
not  a  man  to  let  himself  be  taken  like  that ;  he  will  use 
his  sword.'  *  Ah,  well,  we  must  do  as  he  does,  and  yet 
try  to  take  him  alive.  Have  you  any  cords  to  fiBtsten  him, 
and  a  gagl'  '  We  have  all  that.'  '  Observe  that  he  will 
in  all  probability  be  disguised  as  a  cavalier.'  '  Oh,  yes, 
yes,  Monseigneur ;  it 's  all  right.'  *  Besides,  I  shall  be 
there,  and  I  will  direct  you.'  '  You  engage  that  justice**' 
'  I  will  answer  for  everything,'  said  the  prince.  '  That  is 
good.  We  shall  do  our  best'  And  upon  that  they  left 
the  stable." 

"  Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  **  how  does  that  concern  us  1 
It  is  one  of  those  enterprises  made  daily." 

*' Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  directed  against  ourselves  1" 
Against  ourselves  1  and  why  9 " 
Hang  it  1  recall  their  words !    *  I  recognized  his  ser- 
vant,' said  one  of  them ;  and  this  might  well  concern  me." 

••What  next?" 

'• '  He  ought  to  be  at  Noisy,  or  reach  there  this  evening,' 
said  the  other ;  and  that  might  have  reference  to  you." 

"  Afterwards  1 " 

••  Afterwards  the  prince  said,  '  Observe  that  he  will  in 
all  probability  be  disguised  as  a  cavalier ; '  which  seems  to 
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me  to  leave  no  doubt  in  tlie  matter,  since  yon  are  dressed 
as  a  cavalier,  and  not  as  an  officer  of  Musketeen.  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  1 " 

"  Ala%  my  dear  Planchet  1  **  said  D'Artagnan,  heaving 
a  sigh.  ''  I  maintain  that  I  am,  nnfortonately,  no  longer 
living  at  the  time  when  princes  wished  to  have  me  assas- 
sinated. Ah,  that  was  a  fine  time !  Do  not  bother  your- 
sel£     These  people  do  not  want  anything  with  us." 

^Monsieur  is  surel" 

"I  answer  for  it." 

^  It  is  well,  then.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it."  And 
Flanchet  followed  D'Artagnan  with  the  sublime  confidence 
he  had  had  always  in  his  master,  and  which  fifteen  years 
of  separation  had  not  at  all  changed. 

At  the  end  of  a  league  Planchet  rode  up  to  D'Artagnan. 
**  Monsieur,"  said  he. 

«*  WeU,"  said  the  latter. 

*'  Stop,  Monsieur ;  look  this  way,"  said  Planchet.  ^  Does 
it  not  seem  to  you  that  you  can  see  some  shadows  passing 
in  the  dark )    Listen  !  I  think  I  hear  horses'  steps." 

^  Impossible,"  said  D'Artagnan.  *'  The  ground  is  soft- 
ened by  the  rains.  However,  as  you  say,  I  fancy  I  see 
something."  And  he  stopped  to  look  and  listen.  **  If  we 
do  not  hear  the  horses'  steps,  at  least  we  hear  their  whin- 
nying. Stop ! "  And  in  fact  the  neighing  of  a  horse  caught 
D'Artagnan's  ear.  '^They  are  our  men  who  are  in  the 
field,"  said  he;  ^but  that  is  nothing  to  us.  Let  us  go 
on."    And  they  resumed  their  way. 

Halfran-hour  after,  they  reached  the  first  houses  in 
Noisy.  It  might  have  been  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 
According  to  village  habits,  everybody  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  not  a  light  was  seen  in  the  village. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  continued  their  course.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  their  road  was  cut  out  in  the  som- 
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bxe  gray  of  the  sky  the  still  darker  oatlines  of  the  house- 
Toofa.  From  time  to  time,  a  dog,  awaking,  barked  behind 
some  door,  or  a  frightened  cat  precipitately  left  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  to  take  refage  in  a  pile  of  fagote,  where 
its  eyes  sparkled  like  carbancles.  These  were  the  only 
living  beings  which  seemed  to  dwell  in  the  village. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  commanding  the 
principal  square,  arose  a  dark  mass,  isolated  by  two  lanes, 
and  on  the  front  of  which  two  enormous  lime-trees  ex- 
tended their  bare  branches.  D'Artagnan  examined  the 
building  with  attention. 

^  That,"  said  he  to  Planchet,  ^  must  be  the  archbishop's 
ch&teau,  the  abode  of  Madame  de  Longueville.  But  where 
18  the  convent  ? " 

"  The  convent,"  said  Planchet,  "  is  at  the  end  of  the 
village.     I  know  it." 

"  Well,"  said  D' Artagnan,  ^  gallop  there,  while  I  tighten 
the  girth  of  my  horse,  and  return  and  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  lighted  window  at  the  Jesuits'  house." 

Planchet  obeyed,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness, 
while  D'Artagnan  got  down  and  re-adjusted  his  horse's  girth. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  Planchet  returned.  ^  Mon- 
sieur," said  he,  ^  there  is  one  window  only  with  a  light  on 
the  side  which  looks  towards  the  fields." 

**  Hm,"  said  I^Artagnan,  "  if  I  were  a  Frondeur,  I  could 
knock  here,  and  be  sure  of  having  a  good  lodging ;  if  I 
were  a  monk,  I  could  knock  down  there,  and  be  sure  of 
a  good  supper ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that 
between  chateau  and  convent,  we  may  lie  on  the  bare 
ground,  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst." 

"  Yes,"  added  Planchet,  "  like  the  famous  ass  of  Buri- 
dan.    In  the  mean  while,  would  you  wish  me  to  knock  1" 

"CAtrf  /"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  The  only  window  lighted 
up  has  just  become  dark." 
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'*  Do  yon  hear.  Monsieur  1  **  said  Planchet. 

^  I  do  indeed.    What  noise  is  it  f  " 

It  was  like  the  soand  of  an  approaching  storm.  At  the 
same  moment  two  troops  of  cavaliers,  each  of  ten  men, 
passed  forth  from  each  of  the  two  lanes  which  ran  along  hj 
the  house,  and  stopping  all  ezit^  surrounded  D'Artagnau 
and  Planchet. 

**  Bless  me  1 "  said  D'Artagnan,  drawing  his  sword  and 
sheltering  himself  hehind  his  horse,  while  Planchet  ex- 
ecuted the  same  manoeuvre,  ^  have  you  thought  rightly  I 
And  can  it  be  us  that  they  really  want  t " 

'^  That  is  he  1  we  have  him  ! ''  said  the  borsemeUi  dash- 
ing at  D'Artagnan  with  drawn  swords. 

"  Do  not  miss  him,''  said  a  high  voice. 

^  No,  Monseigneur ;  rest  assured." 

D'Artagnan  thought  the  moment  was  come  for  him  to 
join  in  the  conversation.  **  Holloa,  gentlemen  I "  said  he, 
with  his  Grasoon  accent.  "  What  do  you  want  1  What  do 
you  ask  1  ** 

^'  Tou  will  soon  know/'  growled  the  horsemen  in  chorus. 

"  Stop,  stop  ! "  cried  he  whom  they  called  Monseigneur. 
"  Stop,  as  you  value  your  heads  I    That  is  not  his  voice  ! " 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  do  people  be- 
come mad  by  accident  at  Noisy  1  Only  take  care,  for  I 
forewarn  you  that  the  first  who  comes  within  the  length 
of  my  sword  —  and  my  sword  is  long  —  I  will  rip  open." 

The  chief  approached. 

''What  are  you  doing,  theni "  said  a  haughty  voice,  as 
if  accustomed  to  command. 

"  And  you  yourself  1 "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  Be  polite,  or  your  hide  will  be  tanned  in  fine  fetshion,  — 
for  though  we  may  wish  to  remain  nameless,  yet  we  want 
the  respect  due  to  our  rank." 

''Tou  do  not  wish  your  name  known  because  you  are 
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directing  an  ambush ;  but  I,  a  peacefnl  tiaveller  with  my 
aenrant,  have  not  the  same  leason  for  concealing  my 
name." 

"That's  enough !    What  is  your  namef " 

"  I  tell  you  my  name  that  yon  may  know  where  to  find 
me,  MonsieuTy  Monseigneur,  or  my  prince,  as  it  may  please 
you  to  be  styled,**  said  our  Gascon,  who  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  a  threat.  ''Do  yon 
know  AL  d'Artagnant* 

"  lieatenant  in  the  king's  Musketeers  1  **  said  the  voice. 

«  The  same." 
Oh,  yes ;  certainly." 

Well,"  continued  the  Gascon,  ''you  ought  to  have 
heard  that  he  has  a  tough  wiist  and  a  keen  blade." 

*'  You  are  M.  d'ArtagnanI " 

« I  am." 

**  Then  you  come  here  to  defend  himf^ 

**Eimf    And  who  is  her* 

"  He  for  whom  we  are  searching." 

"  It  seems,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "that  while  thinking 
I  am  at  Noisy,  I  have  landed  in  the  kingdom  of  enigmas." 

"  Gome^  answer/'  said  the  same  haughty  voice.  "  Are 
you  waiting  for  him  under  these  windows  1  Did  you  come 
to  Noisy  to  defend  him  1 " 

"  I  am  expecting  no  one,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  began 
to  grow  impatient ;  "  I  don't  intend  to  defend  any  one 
but  myself  but  this  I  will  do  vigorously,  I  forewarn  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  voice,  "  go  from  here,  and  leave 
the  placeu" 

"  Go  from  here  t "  said  D'Artagnan,  whose  projects  were 
npeet  by  this  order;  "  it  is  not  easy,  seeing  that  I  am  fall- 
ing from  fatigue,  and  my  horse  also^  —  unless  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  offer  me  supper  and  a  bed  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  Knave  1 " 
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**  Eh,  Monsieur ! "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "mind  your  words, 
I  beg  you,  for  if  you  say  that  a  second  time,  might  you  be 
marquis,  duke,  prince,  or  king,  I  will  run  you  through. 
Do  you  hearl" 

"  Come,''  said  the  chief,  "  we  cannot  be  mistaken  here ; 
it  is  clearly  a  Grascon  who  speaks,  and  consequently  not 
he  whom  we  want.  Our  throw  has  failed  for  this  night. 
Retire  1  We  shall  meet  again,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  added  the 
chie^  raising  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  but  never  with  the  same  advantages,"  said  the 
Gascon,  in  raillery ;  *'  for  when  you  meet  me  again,  per- 
haps you  will  be  alone  and  it  will  be  in  the  daytime." 

"Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  voice.  "Proceed, 
Messieurs."  And  the  troop,  grumbling  and  growling,  dis^ 
appeared  in  the  darkness,  and  took  the  road  to  Paris. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  remained  a  little  longer  on 
the  defensive;  but  the  sounds  continuing  to  grow  lesi^ 
they  sheathed  their  swords. 

"  You  see  plainly,  you  fool,"  said  D'Artagnan,  quietly, 
to  Planchet,  "  that  it  was  not  I  whom  they  wanted." 

"  But  who,  then  1 "  asked  Planchet 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  little  it  concerns  me. 
What  concerns  me  is  how  to  get  into  the  Jesuits'  convent. 
So,  to  horse,  and  let  us  go  and  knock  there.  At  all  events 
they  will  not  eat  us ; "  and  D'Artagnan  got  into  the  saddle. 

Planchet  was  going  to  do  the  same,  when  an  unexpected 
weight  fell  on  the  hindquarters  of  his  horse,  causing  him 
to  flinch. 

"  Hi,  Monsieur  1 "  cried  Planchet.  "  I  have  a  man  on 
the  crupper." 

D'Artagnan  turned  rotmd,  and  actually  saw  two  human 
forms  on  Planchet's  horse. 

"  It  is  then  the  Devil  who  is  pursuing  us ! "  cried  he, 
drawing  his  sword  and  preparing  to  charge  the  new-comer. 
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"  No,  my  dear  D'Aitagnany"  said  the  latter;  "  it  is  not 
the  DeviL  It  is  I ;  it  is  Aramis.  At  the  gallop,  Pknchet, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  village  turn  to  the  left/' 

And  Flanchet,  carrying  Aramis  behind  him,  went  off  at 
a  gallop,  followed  by  D'Artagnan,  who  began  to  think  he 
was  dreaming  some  fantastic  and  incoherent  dream. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  ASBA  D'HKRHTAY. 

At  the  end  of  the  Tillage  Planchet  tamed  to  the  left,  and 
stopped  under  the  lighted  window.  Aiamis  jumped  down, 
and  clapped  his  hands  three  times.  The  window  was  at 
once  opened,  and  a  rope  ladder  came  down. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis,  ''  if  you  will  go  up,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  receive  you." 

<'0h!  ah  I"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Is  that  the  way  to 
enter  with  youl" 

'^ After  nine  at  night,  it  is.  Fctrdieu/"  said  Aramis; 
''the  rule  of  the  convent  is  most  severe." 

**  Pardon,  my  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan.  '^  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  said  *  Pardietu*  ** 

"  You  tliink  so,"  said  Aramis,  laughing ;  "  it  is  possi- 
ble. You  can't  imagine,  my  dear  fellow,  how  in  these 
cursed  convents  one  learns  bad  habits,  and  what  wicked 
ways  have  all  these  people  of  the  Church  with  whom  I  am 
forced  to  live.     But  you  do  not  go  up  1 " 

"  Pass  before  me !     I  follow  you." 

''As  the  deceased  cardinal  said  to  the  late  king,  'To 
show  you  the  way,  Sire ; ' "  and  Aramis  briskly  went  up 
the  ladder,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  reached  the  window. 

D'Artagnan  followed,  but  more  carefully.  This  sort 
of  way  was  evidently  less  familiar  to  him  than  to  his 
friend. 

"Pardon,''  said  Aramis,  remarking  his  awkwardnesa 
"  If  I  bad  known  previously  of  your  visit,  I  would  have 
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had  the  gaidener's  ladder  hioQght;  hut  for  myself  this 
does  very  welL" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  when  he  saw  D'Artagnan 
nearly  at  the  top;  "that  suits  M.  Aramis  and  yourself 
also.  It  would,  at  a  stretch,  do  for  me ;  but  the  two 
horses  cannot  mount  the  ladder/' 

"  Lead  them  into  that  shed,  my  friend,"  said  ATamla, 
pointing  out  to  Planchet  a  sort  of  erection  on  the  open 
ground.    **  Tou  will  there  find  straw  and  oats  for  them.*' 

''But  for  myself  1 "  said  Planchet. 

"  Return  imder  this  window ;  clap  your  hands  thrice^ 
and  we  will  pass  you  down  some  food.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
morbUuI  we  don't  die  of  hunger  here.  Be  off;"  and 
Aiamis,  pulling  up  the  rope  ladder^  closed  the  window. 

D'Artagnan  examined  the  room.  He  had  never  seen 
a  room  at  the  same  time  more  warlike  and  more  elegant. 
At  each  comer  were  trophies  of  arms,  presenting  to  eye 
and  to  hand  swords  of  all  kinds,  and  four  laige  paint- 
ings represented,  in  military  costume.  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
Cardinal  Eichelieu,  Cardinal  Lavalette,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux  It  is  true  that  in  addition  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  abode  of  an  abb^ ;  the  hang- 
ings were  damask,  the  carpets  came  from  Alen^n,  and 
the  bed  especially  seemed  more  fit  for  an  elegant  lady, 
with  its  lace  hangings  and  its  counterpane,  than  for  a  man 
who  had  taken  a  vow  to  gain  heaven  by  abstinence  and 
hardship. 

^  Tou  are  looking  at  my  den,"  said  Aramis.  "  Ah,  my 
dear  friend,  excuse  me.  What  would  you  ?  I  am  lodged 
like  a  Chartreux.  But  whom  are  you  looking  for  so 
sharply)" 

"For  him  who  dropped  the  ladder.  I  don't  see  any 
one,  and  yet  the  ladder  could  not  drop  of  itself." 

"  No ;  it  is  Baaan." 
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''  Ah,  ah  ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Buty"  continaed  Aiamis,  '^Bazin  is  a  well-trained 
fellow,  who,  seeing  I  did  not  return  alone,  has  discreetly 
retired.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  talk ; "  and  Aramis  pushed 
an  armchair  towards  D'Artagnan,  in  which  the  latter 
reclined  at  his  ease. 

'*  First  of  all,  you  will  have  some  supper  with  me,  won't 
you  ? "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Tea,  if  you  really  mean  it,"  said  D'Artagnan  ;  **  and 
with  real  pleasure,  I  assure  you.  The  journey  has  given 
me  a  devilishly  good  appetite." 

*'Ah,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Aramis,  ''you  will  get 
meagre  fgae ;  you  were  not  expected." 

''  Am  I  threatened  with  the  omelet  of  Cr^vecosur  and 
the  Mobromes  in  question)  Was  it  not  thus  that  you 
formerly  called  spinach  1" 

''I  hope  that  with  Grod's  help  and  Basin's  we  shall 
find  something  hetter  in  the  pantry  of  the  worthy  Jesuit 
fethers.     Bazin,  my  friend,  come  here." 

The  door  opened  and  Bazin  appeared;  hut  on  seeing 
D'Artagnan  he  uttered  an  exclamation  like  a  cry  of  despair. 

'<  My  dear  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  with  what  admirahle  coolness  you  tell  lies,  even  in  a 
church." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Bazin,  **I  have  learned  from  the 
worthy  Jesuit  Others  that  one  may  lie  if  it  he  with  a  good 
purpose." 

«  Very  good.  Bazin,  D'Artagnan  is  dying  of  hunger, 
and  so  am  I ;  serve  up  your  best  supper,  and  especially 
bring  some  good  wine." 

Bazin  bowed  to  signify  obedience,  sighed  deeply,  and 
went  out 

''  Now  we  are  alone,  my  dear  Aramis,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
while  casting  his  eyes  from  the  room  to  its  owner,  and 
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finishijig  his  examination,  begun  at  the  furniture,  at  the 
dress  of  the  latter,  "  tell  me,  where  the  devil  did  you  come 
£rom  when  you  dropped  behind  Planchetl " 

**  Oh,  eorbUu  /"  said  Aramis,  "  from  heaven,  of  course." 

''From  heaven  1"  replied  D'Artagnan,  shaking  his 
head.  "  You  have  no  more  the  appearance  of  returning 
thence  than  of  going  there." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Aramis,  with  an  air  of  affecta- 
tion which  D*Artagnan  had  never  seen  in  him  at  the  time 
when  he  was  a  musketeer, "  if  1  did  not  come  from  heaven, 
I  at  least  came  from  Paradise,  and  they  are  not  much  unlike*" 

**  Then  the  learned  have  settled  it,"  replied  D*Artagnan. 
**  Up  to  the  present  nothing  positive  was  known  of  its 
position.  Some  placed  it  on  Mount  Ararat;  others  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  seems  that  they 
sought  for  it  afar  off  while  it  was  close  by.  Paradise  is 
at  Noisy-le-Sec,  on  the  site  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris's 
ch&teau.  One  leaves  it,  not  by  the  door,  but  by  the  win- 
dow; one  comes  down,  not  by  the  marble  steps  of  a 
peristyle,  but  by  the  branches  of  a  lime-tree,  and  the  angel 
with  the  flaming  sword  who  guards  it  has  to  me  the  air 
of  having  changed  his  celestial  name  of  Gabriel  to  the 
more  terrestrial  one  of  the  Prince  de  Marcillac." 

Aramis  burst  into  laughter. 

**  You  were  always  a  jolly  companion,  my  dear  feUow," 
said  he,  "  and  your  lively  Gascon  humor  has  not  left  you. 
Yes,  there  is  something  in  what  you  tell  me;  only  at 
least  don't  believe  that  I  am  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Longueville." 

"  Hang  it  1  I  shall  take  care  of  that ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 
''After  having  been  so  long  the  lover  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  you  could  not  have  transferred  your  heart  to 
her  mortal  enemy." 

''Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  Aramis,  with  an  indifferent 
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air.  ''Yes,  that  poor  ducbees  I  I  did  love  her  foimeily, 
and  to  do  her  justice,  she  has  been  very  usefdl  to  as ; 
bat  what  could  I  do  1  She  had  to  leave  France.  A  rough 
antagonist  was  that  cardinal,''  continued  Aramis,  throwing 
a  glance  at  the  old  minister's  portrait.  "  He  had  ordered 
her  confinement  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Loches.  He  would 
have  sliced  off  her  head,  upon  my  faith,  as  he  did  that 
of  Chalais,  of  Montmorency  and  of  Cinq-Mars ;  but  she 
escaped,  disguised  as  a  man,  with  her  maid,  that  poor 
Kitty.  There  even  happened  to  her,  as  I  have  heard  it 
said,  a  strange  adventure  in  I  know  not  what  village,  with 
I  know  not  what  curate  of  whom  she  asked  hospitality,  and 
who  having  only  one  chamber,  and  taking  her  for  a  cavalier 
offered  to  share  it  with  her.  She  wore  a  man's  dress  in  a 
wonderful  fashion,  that  dear  Marie.  I  know  only  one 
woman  who  wears  it  as  well  They  have  composed  this 
couplet  upon  her:— 

'  Laboiflsi^re,  dis-moi,  — ' 
Ton  know  it  1" 

"  No ;  sing  it,  my  dear  fellow." 

And  Aramis,  assuming  the  most  cavalier-like  manner : 


« 


'  Laboisfli^re,  dia-moi, 
Snis-je  pas  bien  en  homme  f ' 
'  Vous  chevaachez,  ma  foi, 
Mieux  que  tant  que  nous  sommes.' 
Elleest 
Pannl  lea  hallebaides 
Au  regiment  des  gardes 
Comme  on  cadet."  ^ 


1  "'TeUme,  Laboissi^re, 

Do  I  not  look  well  in  a  man's  dress  f ' 

'  Upon  my  word,  yon  sit  astride 
Bettor  than  we  do  ourselves.' 
She  is  among  the  halberdiers 
In  the  regiment  of  goards 

like  a  military  cadet." 
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''Biavor'  said  D'Aitagnan.  ''Toa  always  sang  mar- 
vellously well,  and  I  see  that  the  Mass  has  not  spoiled  your 
voice." 

^^Mj  dear  fellow/'  said  Aramis,  ''you  nndeistand  that 
when  a  musketeer,  I  mounted  guard  as  niely  as  possible ; 
now  I  am  an  abbd,  I  say  as  few  Masses  as  I  can.  But  let 
us  return  to  the  poor  duchess." 

«  Which  1  The  Duchesse  de  Ghevreuse  or  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville  1 " 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  told  you  there  is  nothing  be* 
tween  me  and  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville, «-  a  few  co- 
quetries, perhaps,  and  that 's  alL  I  was  speaking  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Ghevreuse.  Have  you  seen  her  since  her 
return  from  Brussels,  after  the  death  of  the  king)" 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  and  she  was  still  very  beautiful.** 

**  Yes,"  said  Aramis ;  "  I  have  seen  her,  too,  and  gave 
her  good  advice,  by  which  she  did  not  profit  I  took  great 
pains  to  tell  her  that  Mazarin  was  the  queen's  lover.  She 
would  not  believe  it,  saying  she  knew  Anne  of  Austria^ 
and  that  she  was  too  proud  to  love  such  a  fop.  Then 
the  duchess  entered  the  Due  de  Beaufort's  cabal,  and  the 
fop  has  arrested  Monsieur  the  Duke,  and  exiled  Madame 
de  Ghevreuse." 

*'  You  know  she  has  got  permission  to  come  back ) " 

"Yes;  and  also  that  she  is  back.  She  is  sure  to  be 
doing  some  piece  of  folly." 

''Oh,  but  this  time  perhaps  she  will  follow  your 
advice." 

"  Oh,  this  time,**  said  Aramis,  "  I  have  not  seen  her. 
She  is  much  changed" 

**  That  is  not  your  case,  my  dear  Aramis,  for  yon  are 
always  the  same.  You  have  still  your  beautiM  black 
hair,  elegant  figure,  and  lady's  hands,  which  are  admirable 
ones  for  a  churchman." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Aiamis ;  ''it  is  trae  I  take  much  care  of 
myself.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  getting  oldl  I  shall 
soon  be  thirty-seven." 

*' Listen,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  D'Artagnan,  smiling; 
''since  we  have  met  again,  let  us  agree  on  one  thing,— 
the  age  which  we  shall  be  for  the  future.'* 

"  What  for  ? "  said  Aramis, 

"Yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "formerly  I  was  your 
junior  by  two  or  three  years,  and  if  I  don't  make  a  mis- 
take I  am  a  good  forty  years." 

"  Really  1 "  said  Aramis.  "  Then  it  is  I  who  am  in 
error,  for  you  have  always  been,  my  dear  fellow,  a  capital 
mathematician.  I  should  be  then  forty-three,  according 
to  your  account.  Diable,  diable,  my  dear  fellow  !  Don't 
go  and  tell  it  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Rambouillet  I  That  would 
injure  me." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "I  don't  go 
there." 

"  But,"  cried  Aramis,  "  what  is  that  animal  of  a  Bazin 
about,  I  wonder  1  Bazin  1  Make  haste,  will  you  I  We 
are  going  mad  with  hunger  and  thirst ! " 

Bazin,  who  entered  at  that  moment,  raised  to  heaven 
his  hands,  each  holding  a  bottle. 

"  At  last,"  said  Aramis,  "  are  we  ready  ?    Gome  ! " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  this  very  moment,"  said  Bazin ;  "  but 
I  have  not  had  time  to  bring  up  all  the — " 

"  Because  you  think  you  always  have  your  beadle's  cos- 
tume on  your  shoulders,"  interrupted  Aramis,  "  and  pass  all 
your  time  in  reading  your  breviary.  But  I  forewarn  you 
that  if  by  dint  of  polishing  the  things  in  the  chapels  you 
forget  how  to  clean  my  sword,  I  will  make  a  great  fire  of 
all  your  holy  images  and  roast  you  in  it" 

Bazin,  scandalized,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  a 
bottle  which  he  was  holding.    As  for  D'Artagnan,  more 
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Borprised  than  ever  at  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  Abb^ 
d'Herblajy  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  those  of  the 
musketeer  Aramis,  he  stood  with  open  eyes  before  his 
friend. 

Bazin  briskly  covered  the  table  with  a  damask  cloth, 
and  on  it  laid  so  many  things,  gilt,  perfumed,  and  dainty, 
that  D'Artagnan  stood  amazed  at  it  all. 

But  were  you  expecting  some  one )  **  asked  the  officer. 
Oh,"  said  Aramis,  "  I  have  always  one  at  all  events ; 
then,  I  knew  that  you  were  looking  for  me.** 

"  From  whom  1 " 

*'  Why,  from  M.  Bazin,  who  has  taken  you  for  the  Devil, 
and  who  hurried  off  here  to  forewarn  me  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  my  soul  if  I  met  again  such  bad  com- 
pany as  an  officer  of  Musketeers." 

"Oh,  Monsieur/'  said  Bazin,  with  his  hands  joined| 
and  in  a  supplicating  manner. 

"  Come,  none  of  your  hypocrisies  !  you  know  I  do  not 
like  them.  You  would  do  much  better  to  open  the  win- 
dow, and  let  down  a  loaf,  a  fowl,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  to 
your  Mend  Planchet,  who  for  the  last  hour  has  been  kill- 
ing himself  by  clapping  his  hands." 

In  &ct,  Planchet,  after  having  given  the  straw  and  oats 
to  his  horses,  had  returned  beneath  the  window,  and  had 
several  times  repeated  the  pre-arranged  signal. 

Bazin  obeyed,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  cord  the  three 
objects  mentioned,  and  let  them  down  to  Planchet,  who, 
asking  nothing  more,  retired  immediately  under  the  shed. 

"  Now  let  us  have  supper,"  said  Aramis. 

The  two  friends  sat  down  to  table^  and  Aramis  began 
to  cut  up  fowls,  partridges,  and  ham  with  complete  gas- 
tronomic skilL 

"  I  say,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  how  you  feed  yourself ! " 

*'  Yes,  pretty  well.    I  have  for  fast-days  a  dispensation 
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from  Rome  which  Monsiear  the  Coa^jator  procored  on  ao> 
count  of  my  health ;  then  I  haye  taken  for  cook  the  ex-cook 
of  LafoUone,  you  know,  the  old  friend  of  the  cardinal,  -— 
that  famous  gormand  who  said  for  his  only  prayer  after 
his  dinner, '  Lord,  grant  me  the  power  to  well  digeat  what 
I  have  so  weU  eaten.' " 

"  Which  did  not  prevent  his  dying  of  indigestion/'  said 
D'Artagnan,  laughing. 

"  What  do  you  wish )"  returned  Aramis,  with  a  resigned 
air.    "  One  cannot  escape  his  destiny." 

"  But  I  heg  pardon,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  have  a  question 
that  I  want  to  put  to  you,"  resumed  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well,  then,  put  it ;  you  know  well  enough  that  be- 
tween ourselves  there  cannot  be  any  want  of  discretion." 

"  You  are  then  become  rich  1 " 

''  Oh,  no  I  I  make  twelve  thousand  francs  per  annum, 
without  reckoning  a  small  benefice  of  a  thousand  crowns 
which  Monsieur  the  Prince  made  me  accept." 

''And  with  what  do  you  make  these  twelve  thousand 
francs  ? "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  with  your  poems ! " 

"  No ;  I  have  given  up  poetry,  except  to  compose  now 
and  then  a  drinking-song,  some  fine  sonnet^  or  innocent 
epigram.     I  write  sermons,  my  friend." 

"What!  sermons r' 

"  Oh,  but  wonderful  sermons,  do  you  see  I  So  it  aeems^ 
at  least." 

"  Which  you  preach  1 " 

"  No,  which  I  sell." 

"  To  whom  1  ^ 

''To  those  of  my  brethren  who  aim  at  being  grand 
orators." 

"  Ah,  really  I  And  yon  have  not  yourself  been  attracted 
by  this  desire  for  fame  t " 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow;  but  nature  has  taken  it 
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away.  When  I  am  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  chance  a  pretty 
woman  looks  at  me,  I  look  at  her ;  if  she  smiles,  I  smile 
too.  Then  I  beat  about  the  bush ;  in  place  of  speaking 
of  the  torments  of  hell,  I  speak  about  the  joys  of  paradise. 
This  once  happened  to  me  in  the  church  of  St  Louis  au 
Marais.  A  gentleman  laughed  in  my  face  ;  I  stopped  to 
tell  him  he  was  a  fooL  The  people  went  out  to  gather 
stones ;  bat  during  that  time  I  had  so  well  changed  the 
minds  of  the  audience  that  it  was  he  whom  they  stoned. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  my  house,  thinking  he  had  an 
afihir  of  honor  with  an  abb^  like  abb&  in  general" 

''And  what  was  the  result  of  the  visit?"  said  D'Ar< 
tagnan,  holding  his  sides  with  laughter. 

"  Why,  we  named  a  meeting  for  the  following  evening 
on  the  Place  Eoyale,  and  by  the  bye,  you  know  something 
of  that." 

"  Was  it  then  that  rude  fellow  against  whom  I  acted  as 
your  second  f  '*  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Precisely  so.    Tou  saw  how  I  arranged  the  matter." 

"  Did  he  die  1 " 

''I  know  nothing  of  that.  But  at  all  events  I  gave 
him  absolution  in  articiUo  martia.  It  is  enough  to  kill 
the  body  without  killing  the  souL" 

Bazin  made  a  sign  of  desperation,  which  meant  that 
while  he  might  approve  this  moral,  yet  he  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  taught. 

"Bazdn,  my  friend,  you  do  not  observe  that  I  can  see 
you  in  this  glass,  and  that  once  for  all  I  interdict  you 
from  any  sign  of  approbation  or  disapprobation.  You  are 
going  to  do  me  the  pleasure  to  serve  us  some  Spanish 
wine,  and  retire.  Besides,  my  friend  D'Artagnan  has 
some  secrets  to  tell  me.    Is  it  not  so,  D'Artagnan  1 " 

D'Artagnan  gave  a  nod  of  assent,  and  Bazin  retired, 
after  having  placed  some  Spanish  wine  on  the  table. 

VOL.  L  —  8 
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The  two  finendfly  now  alone,  lemained  silent  a  moment^ 
looking  at  each  other.  Aramis  eeemed  awiating  diges- 
tion to  commence ;  D'Artagnan  was  piepaiing  his  exor- 
dium. Each  of  them,  when  the  other  waa  not  looking, 
naked  a  sly  look. 

Aiamia  broke  the  silence. 


I 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

THB    TWO    GABFABDS. 

^What  are  you  musing  on,  D'Artagnani"  said  he,  ''and 
wbat  thought  makes  you  smile  t  *' 

'*  I  am  thinking,  my  dear  fellow,  that  when  you  were  a 
musketeer  you  were  forever  becoming  the  &bh6,  and  now 
you  are  an  abb^  you  appear  to  me  to  have  a  strong  lean- 
ing to  the  musketeers." 

''That  is  true/'  said  Aiamis,  laughing.  "Man  is  a 
strange  creature^  made  up  of  contrasts.  Since  I  have 
been  an  abb^  I  dream  only  of  battles." 

''That  is  seen  in  your  furnishing;  you  have  there 
rapiers  of  all  forms,  and  for  the  most  difficult  tastes.  Do 
you  still  fence  well  1 " 

"  I !  I  fence  as  you  used  to  formerly,  even  better  per- 
haps.    I  do  nothing  else  all  day." 

"  And  with  whom  1 " 

*'  With  an  excellent  instructor  in  fence  whom  we  have 
here." 

"What,  here  1" 

"Tes,  here  in  this  convent  There  is  something  of 
eveiything  in  a  convent  of  Jesuits." 

"  Then  you  would  have  killed  M.  de  Marcillac  if  he 
had  come  to  attack  you  alone,  instead  of  leading  twenty 
meni" 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Aramis ;  "  and  even  at  the  head  of 
his  twenty,  if  I  had  been  able  to  draw  without  being 
recognized." 
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"  Heaven  pardon  me ! "  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself^  **  I 
think  he  has  become  more  of  a  Gascon  than  I  am ; "  then 
aloud,  ''Well,  my  dear  Aramis,  you  ask  me  wliy  I  was 
seeking  for  you." 

''No,  I  did  not  ask  you/'  said  AramiSy  with  his 
usual  shrewdness;  "but  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  tell 
me. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  to  offer  you  simply  a  means  of  kill- 
ing M.  de  Marcillac,  if  that  will  give  you  any  pleasure, 
prince  as  he  is." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Aramis,  "  that  is  a  good  idea." 

"Which  I  invite  you  to  profit  from,  my  dear  friend. 
Let  us  see !  with  your  abbey  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
the  twelve  thousand  francs  you  make  by  selling  sermons, 
are  you  well  off  1  ^Answer  freely." 

"  I !  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  and  I  believe  you  would 
not  find  in  my  pockets  and  coffers  a  hundred  pistoles." 

"A  hundred  pistoles! "  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  low  voice; 
'^  he  calls  that  being  poor  as  Job  !  If  I  had  them  always 
before  me  I  should  regard  myself  as  rich  as  Croesus." 
Then  quite  aloud,  "  Are  you  ambitious  ? "  he  added. 

"  As  Enceladus." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  I  bring  the  means  of  being  rich| 
powerful,  and  &ee  to  do  what  you  like." 

A  shade  passed  across  the  countenance  of  Aramis  as 
rapidly  as  that  which  floats  across  the  com  m  August ;  but 
rapid  as  it  was,  D'Artagnan  saw  it. 

"  Speak,"  said  Aramis. 

"  One  question  first.     You  engage  in  politics  f  " 

A  light  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Aramis  as  rapidly  as  the 
shade  passed  over  his  face,  but  not  so  rapidly  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan  did  not  notice  it. 

"  No,"  said  Aramis. 

"Then  all  propositions  will  be  pleasing  to  you,  since 
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yoa  have  not  for  the  moment  other  master  than  God," 
said  D'Artagnan,  laughing. 
It  IB  possible." 

Have  you,  my  dear  Aiamisy  sometimes  dreamed  of 
those  happy  days  of  youth  which  we  passed  laughing, 
drinldng,  or  fighting  1 " 

''  Ah,  yes,  indeed  1  and  I  have  more  than  once  regretted 
them.     That  was  a  happy  time,  —  deUctahUe  tempus  I " 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  those  jolly  days  can  return.  I 
have  received  a  commiBsion  to  go  in  search  of  my  compan- 
ions, and  I  have  desired  to  begin  with  you,  who  were  the 
sonl  of  our  fellowship.'* 

Aramis  here  bowed,  more  from  politeness  than  from 
affection. 

**  To  introduce  me  again  to  politics  I "  said  he,  with  a 
feeble  voice,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair. 
"Ah,  dear  D'Artagnan,  see  how  I  live,  regularly  and 
comfortably.  We  have  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  the 
great,  you  know  well  enough." 

''That  is  true,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "but  perhaps  the 
great  are  repentant  of  their  ingratitude." 

"Then,"  said  Aramis,  "that  would  alter  the  case. 
Come ;  to  every  sin  pardon.  Besides,  you  are  right  on 
one  point ;  it  is  that  if  inclination  should  take  us  to  mix 
in  political  afbirs,  the  moment,  I  believe,  has  come." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  who  are  not  mixed  up  in 
politics  1 " 

"Why,  without  being  personally  occupied  with  it,  I 
live  in  a  world  where  they  are  occupied  with  it.  While 
cultivating  poetry,  while  making  love,  I  am  connected 
with  M.  Sarazin,  and  he  is  with  M.  de  Conti,  and  with  M. 
Yoiture,  and  he  with  the  Coadjutor ;  so  that  the  political 
world  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  me." 

"  I  suspected  it,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
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"  Besides,  dear  friend,  do  not  take  all  that  I  am  going 
to  say  for  the  woid  of  a  cenobite,  simply  repeating  what 
he  has  heard/'  replied  Aramis.  ''I  have  heard  that  at 
this  time  Cardinal  Mazarin  is  very  uneasy  at  the  way 
in  which  matters  are  going.  It  seems  his  orders  do  not 
get  all  that  respect  which  those  of  our  old  bnghear,  the 
deceased  cardinal,  had,  —  for  whatever  may  be  said,  we  all 
agree  he  was  a  great  man." 

"  I  will  not  contradict  you  there,  my  dear  Aramis ;  he 
it  was  who  made  me  lieutenant." 

"  My  early  opinion  was  entirely  in  the  cardinal's  £Etvor. 
I  said  to  myself,  a  minister  is  never  liked,  but  with  the 
genius  which  is  allowed  to  be  his,  he  will  finally  triumph 
over  his  enemies,  and  make  himself  feared,  which  according 
to  my  belief  is  worth  more  than  to  be  loved." 

D'Artagnan  made  a  sign  with  his  head  which  meant 
that  he  approved  entirely  this  doubtful  maxim. 

''That,  then,"  continued  Aramis,  "was  my  former 
opinion;  but  as  I  am  very  ignorant  in  this  sort  of 
matters,  and  as  the  humility  of  which  I  make  profession 
obliges  me  not  to  trust  to  my  own  judgment,  I  make 
inquiries.     But,  my  dear  friend  —  " 

Aramis  made  a  pause. 

«  Well,  what  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Aramis,  *'  I  must  mortify  my  pride ; 
I  must  confess  I  was  deceived." 

"Reallyl" 

"  Yes,  I  am  told  as  I  was  telling  you, —  and  this  is  what 
many  persons  quite  differing  in  taste  and  ambition  have 
expressed,  —  that  M.  de  Mazarin  is  by  no  means  a  man  of 
genius,  as  I  thought." 

«  Bah  ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"No;  a  man  of  nought,  who  has  been  a  servant  of  Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio,  who  has  pushed  himself  by  intrigue,  — 
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a  parvenu,  vithoat  name,  who  will  in  France  go  the  load 
of  a  partisan.  He  will  heap  up  wealth,  waste  the  king's 
levenaee,  will  pay  to  himself  all  the  pensions  that  the  late 
Cardinal  Richeliea  paid  to  eyeiy  one ;  bnt  he  will  never 
goTem  by  the  law  of  the  strongest^  the  grandest,  the  most 
honorable.  He  seems  to  be,  not  a  gentleman  in  manners 
or  in  heart,  this  minister,  but  a  sort  of  bufGoon,  pantaloon. 
Do  yon  know  him  9    I  do  not." 

**  Well ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  **  there  is  some  tmth  in 
what  yon  have  told  me." 

''  Ah,  well !  you  increase  my  pride,  my  dear  fellow,  if 
I  have  been  able,  thanks  to  a  certain  vulgar  penetration 
which  belongs  to  me,  to  agree  with  a  man  like  you,  Uving 
at  the  court" 

**  But  you  have  spoken  of  him  personally  only,  and  not 
of  his  party  and  resources." 

**  That  is  true.    He  has  the  queen  on  his  sida" 

"  That  is  something,  it  seems  to  me." 

*<  But  not  the  king." 

**  A  mere  child." 

^  A  child  who  will  be  of  age  in  four  years'  time." 

**  This  is  the  present  time." 

**  Tes^  this  is  not  the  future.  And  even  in  the  present 
he  has  in  his  favor  neither  parliament  nor  people,  that  is, 
money ;  neither  the  nobility  nor  the  princes,  that  is,  the 
sword," 

D'Artagnan  rubbed  his  ear.  He  was  forced  to  confess 
to  himself  that  these  remarks  were  not  only  comprehen- 
sive, but  just. 

*'  See,  my  friend,  if  I  am  still  endowed  with  my  usual 
penetration.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  speaking  to  you  so 
ingenuously,  for  you  seem  to  lean  towards  Mazarin." 

''11"  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  not  the  least  in  the  world  1 " 

''  Ton  were  talking  of  a  commission." 
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''Did  I  mention  thati  Then  I  was  wrong.  I  say  to 
myself,  as  you  say,  affairs  aie  becoming  confused.  Well, 
let  OS  throw  the  feather  into  the  air ;  let  us  go  the  side 
where  the  wind  carries  it,  and  resume  our  life  of  adven- 
tures. We  were  four  valiant  knights,  four  hearts  closely 
united.  Let  us  unite  a&esh,  not  our  hearts  which  have 
never  been  separated,  but  our  fortunes  and  our  courage. 
The  opportunity  is  fiEtvorable  for  winning  something  better 
than  a  diamond." 

"  You  are  right,  D'Artagnan ;  you  always  were  so,"  con- 
tinued Aramis.  "  And  the  proof  is  that  I  have  had  the 
same  idea;  only  to  me,  who  have  not  your  strong  and 
fruitful  imagination,  it  has  been  suggested.  Every  one 
to-day  has  need  of  auxiliaries.  Something  has  transpired 
of  our  famous  prowess  of  former  days.  Propositions  have 
been  made  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  firankly  that  the 
Coadjutor  has  spoken  to  me  about  it." 

"  M.  de  Conti,  the  cardinal's  enemy  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"No,  the  king's  friend,"  said  Aiamis,  —  "the  king's 
friend;  do  you  understand)  Yes,  the  question  should 
be  of  serving  the  king, — that  which  is  the  duty  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  But  the  king  is  with  M.  de  Mazarin,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  In  fact,  not  in  will ;  in  appearance,  but  not  in  heart. 
And  that  is  exactly  the  snare  which  the  king's  enemies 
lay  for  the  poor  child." 

"  Oh !  ah  1  but  that  is  simply  civil  war  that  you  are 
proposing  to  me,  my  dear  Aramis." 

"  War  for  the  king." 

"  But  the  king  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  army  where 
Mazarin  will  be." 

"  But  he  will  be  in  his  heart  in  the  army  which  M.  de 
Beaufort  will  command." 

"  Beaufort  1    He  is  in  Yincennes." 
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"Did  I  say  Beaufort)"  said  Aiamis.  ''Perhaps  an- 
other, —  Monsieur  the  Prince." 

''But  the  latter  is  setting  out  for  the  anny.  He  is 
quite  for  the  cardinal." 

"Oh,"  said  Aramis,  ''they  are  having  disputes  together 
at  this  very  time.  But  besides,  if  not  the  prince,  M.  de 
Conti  — " 

"  But  M.  de  Conti  is  going  to  be  made  a  cardinal" 

"  Are  there  not  very  warlike  cardinals  ? "  said  Aramis. 
"Look ;  around  you  are  four  cardinals  who  at  the  head  of 
armies  did  as  well  as  M.  de  Gu^briant  or  M.  de  Gassion." 

"  But  a  humpbacked  general !  " 

"  Under  his  cuirass  they  will  not  see  his  hump.  Be* 
sides,  remember  that  Alexander  limped,  and  Hannibal  was 
one-eyed." 

"Bo  you  see  very  great  advantages  in  this  party)" 
asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  see  in  it  the  protection  of  powerful  princes." 

"  With  the  proscription  of  the  government." 

"  Annulled  by  parliaments  and  outbreaks." 

"  All  that  may  possibly  happen,  as  you  say,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  separating  the  king  from  his  mother." 

"  They  will  succeed  in  that,  perhaps." 

"  Never !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  regaining  his  own  convic- 
tions this  time.  "1  appeal  to  you,  Aramis,  who  know 
Anne  of  Austria  as  well  as  1  do.  Do  you  think  she  will 
ever  be'  able  to  forget  that  her  son  is  her  security,  —  the 
pledge  of  her  consideration,  fortune,  and  life  t  She  would 
have  to  go  over  with  him,  and  abandon  Mazarin ;  but  you 
know  better  than  any  one,  she  has  strong  reasons  for  never 
abandoning  hinL" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Aramis,  reflecting ; "  there- 
fore I  will  not  bind  myself." 

"  To  them,"  said  D'Artagnan  -,  "  but  to  me  1 " 
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"  To  no  one.  I  am  a  priest ;  what  haye  I  to  do  with 
political  I  do  not  read  my  breviary;  I  have  a  little  con- 
nection of  witty  abb&  and  charming  women^  The  more 
public  affiiirs  are  troubled,  the  less  noise  my  escapades  will 
make ;  all  goes  on  wonderfully  without  mixing  up  in  them, 
and  decidedly,  my  friend,  I  shall  not  do  so. " 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  your  phil- 
osophy has  won  me  oyer,  word  of  honor,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  sting  of  ambition  has  pricked  me.  I  have 
bread  and  cheese ;  I  can,  at  the  death  of  poor  M.  de  Tx^* 
yille,  who  is  old,  become  captain.  That  is  a  yery  pretty 
marshal's  bdton  for  a  cadet  of  Gascony,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  re-attached  to  the  charms  of  modest,  daily  bread.  In- 
stead, then,  of  seeking  adventures,  well  1  I  will  accept  the 
invitations  of  Porthos,  —  shoot  over  his  lands.  Ton  know 
he  has  somel" 

''  Of  course  I  do.  Ten  leagues  of  forest,  maxsh,  and 
yalley.  He  is  lord  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain ;  and  he 
is  contesting  for  his  feudal  rights  with  the  Bishop  of 
Noyon." 

"  Good,"  thought  D'Artagnan ;  '*  that  is  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  Porthos  is  in  Picardy.**  Then  aloud,  ''And 
he  has  resumed  his  old  name  of  Yallon)" 

**  To  which  he  has  added  that  of  Bradeuz,  —  a  property 
which  was  a  barony." 

^*  So  that  we  shall  see  Porthos  a  baron.** 

**  I  don't  doubt  it  The  baroness  Porthos  especially  is 
admirable." 

The  two  friends  burst  into  a  laugh. 

*'  Tou  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  Mazarin's  party  1  ** 

"  Nor  you  to  the  prince's  % " 

**  No.  Do  not  let  us  then  go  over  to  any  one ;  let  us 
keep  friends,  and  be  neither  Cardinalists  nor  Frondeuis.**  ' 

*'  Yes/'  said  Aiamis,  *'  let  us  be  musketeers." 
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''  Even  with  the  little  collar  of  the  ahh^.** 

**  Ahove  all  with  the  little  collar/'  said  AramiB, ''  it  ifl 
that  which  makes  the  charm  of  it." 

**  Adieu^  then/'  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  will  not  detain  jon,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  Aramis, 
**  seeing  I  do  not  know  where  to  lodge  you,  and  I  cannot 
with  decency  ofifer  you  half  the  shed  with  Flanchet." 

"  Besides,  I  am  scarcely  three  leagues  from  Paris ;  the 
horses  have  rested^  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  shall  he 
back  to  Paris."  And  D'Artagnan  poured  out  a  last  glass 
of  wine. 

"  To  our  good  old  days ! "  said  he. 

**  Tes/'  replied  Aramis,  "  unfortunately  it  is  a  time  gone 
by,  '-^fuffit  irreparabUe  tempiuJ^ 

"  Bah ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  **  it  will  perhaps  return. 
In  any  case,  if  you  want  me,  —  Hdtel  de  la  Chevrette, 
Eae  Tiquetonne." 

"  And  I  at  the  Jesuits'  convent,  —  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  by  the  door ;  £rom  eight 
at  night  till  six,  by  the  window." 

"Adieu,  my  dear  fellow." 

'*0h,  I  cannot  leave  you  so  ;  let  me  conduct  you  back." 
And  he  took  his  sword  and  cloak. 

"  He  wants  to  make  sure  that  I  am  going,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan to  himself. 

Aramis  whistled  for  Bazin,  but  he  was  sleeping  in  the 
antechamber  on  the  remains  of  his  supper ;  Aramis  was 
compelled  to  give  him  a  shake  by  the  ear  to  awake  him. 

'^  Come,  come.  Monsieur  sleeper,  the  ladder ;  quick  1 " 

"  But,"  said  Baadn,  gaping  enough  to  dislocate  his  jaw, 
"it  is  still  against  the  window  —  the  ladder." 

"The  other,  —  the  gardener's.  Did  you  not  see  that 
D'Artagnan  had  difficulty  in  getting  up,  and  he  will  have 
more  in  getting  down." 
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lyATtagnan  was  about  aasonng  Aramis  that  he  could  get 
down  Teiy  well,  when  an  idea  strock  him;  it  was  to  be 
silent.  A  moment  after,  a  strong  and  solid  wooden  ladder 
was  placed  against  the  window. 

"  Gome  now !  **  said  D' Artagnan, ''  that 's  what  may  be 
called  a  means  of  communication.  A  woman  oonld  go  up 
a  ladder  like  that." 

A  piercing  look  from  Aramis  seemed  to  aim  at  reaching 
his  Mend's  thought  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart ;  but 
D'Artagnan  bore  the  look  with  an  air  of  admirable  naivete. 
Besides,  at  that  moment  he  pnt  his  foot  on  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder,  and  was  descending. 

He  was  soon  on  the  ground.  As  for  Bazin,  he  stopped 
at  the  window. 

**  Stop  there,"  said  Aramis,  "I  shall  soon  be  back.'' 

The  two  walked  towards  the  shed ;  at  their  approach 
Planohet  came  out,  holding  the  two  horses  by  the 
bridles. 

''  Well  and  good !  **  said  Aramis,  **  there  is  an  active  and 
vigilant  servitor.  He  is  not  like  that  lazy  Bazin,  who  is 
no  longer  good  for  anything  since  he  is  a  man  of  the 
Church." 

"  Follow  us,  Planchet ;  we  are  going,  while  talking,  to 
the  end  of  the  village."  In  fact,  the  two  friends  traversed 
the  whole  village  talking  of  indifferent  things.  Then  at 
the  last  houses,  "  Well,  then,  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis, 
''follow  up  your  career,  fortune  smiles  on  you;  do  not 
let  her  escape  you.  Eemember  that  she  is  a  courtesan, 
and  treat  her  accordingly  ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  continue  in 
my  humble  condition  and  in  idleness.    Adieu." 

"  So  it  IS  quite  decided,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  **  what  I 
have  offered  does  not  please  you." 

"  It  would  please  me  much,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Ara- 
mis, "  if  I  were  like  other  men ;  but^  as  I  said,  I  am  made 
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up  of  oontiasta,  —  what  I  hate  to-day  I  shall  adoie  to-mor- 
row, and  vice  versa.  You  see  clearly  that  I  cannot  pledge 
myself  as  you  can,  for  example,  who  have  fixed  ideas." 

"You  are  lying,  slyboots,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himsel£ 
**  On  the  contraiy,  you  are  the  only  one  who  knows  how 
to  choose  an  end  and  reach  it  secretly." 

"  FareweU,  then,  my  dear  fellow,"  continued  Aramis ; 
"  thanks  for  your  kind  intentions,  and  especially  for  the 
pleasing  recollections  that  your  presence  has  awakened 
in  me." 

They  embraced.  Planchet  was  already  mounted.  D'Ar- 
tagnan got  into  his  saddle  in  turn ;  then  they  shook  hands 
once  more.  The  horsemen  spurred  their  horses,  and  moved 
off  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

Aramis  remained  standing  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
till  he  lost  sight  of  them. 

But  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  paces  D'Artagnan 
stopped  short,  jumped  down,  threw  the  horse's  bridle  on 
Planchet's  arm,  took  his  pistols  from  the  holsters,  and  put 
them  in  his  belt. 

"What  is  the  matter,  then.  Monsieur  1"  said  Planchet, 
quite  frightened. 

"The  matter  is,  that  however  sly  he  may  be,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  "it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  am  his  dupe. 
Stop  here!  only  turn  round  and  wait  for  me." 

At  these  words  D'Artagnan  rushed  off  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ditch  bordering  the  route,  and  crossed  the  level 
ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  the  village. 

He  had  noticed  that  between  the  house  where  Madame 
de  Longueville  lived  and  the  Jesuits'  convent  was  a  wide 
space  only  shut  in  by  a  hedge.  Perhaps  an  hour  before 
he  would  have  had  trouble  to  find  this  hedge,  but  the 
moon  had  just  risen,  and  although  from  time  to  time  it 
was  covered  with  clouds^  one  could  see,  even  during  the 
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obscuiation,  clearly  enough  to  find  one's  way.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  reached  the  hedge  and  hid  behind  it.  While  pass- 
ing before  the  house  where  the  scene  took  place  which  we 
related^  he  had  observed  the  same  window  lighted  up 
afresh,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Aiamis  had  not  gone 
homey  and  that  when  he  did  go  it  would  not  be  alone. 

He  in  fact  soon  heard  approaching  steps,  and  voices 
speaking  in  a  low  tone.  The  steps  ceased  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hedge.  D'Artagnan  put  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
seeking  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  hedge  to  hide  himself 
there.  Then  two  men  appeared,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  D'Artagnan ;  but  that  soon  ceased  when  he  heard  a  soft 
and  harmonious  voice.  One  of  the  two  was  a  woman  dis- 
guised as  a  cavaUer. 

"  Be  re-assured,  my  dear  Ren^/'  said  the  voice ;  **  the 
same  thing  will  not  be  renewed.  I  have  discovered  a  sort 
of  vault  under  the  street,  and  we  have  only  to  raise  one 
of  the  flagstones  before  the  door  to  open  a  way  out  for 
you." 

^'Oh  I"  said  the  other  voice,  which  D'Artagnan  recog- 
nized as  that  of  Aramis.  "  I  swear  to  you,  Princess,  that 
if  our  good  name  did  not  depend  on  all  these  precautionsi 
and  that  if  my  life  only  were  at  stake  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  you  are  as  brave  and  adventurous 
as  any  one ;  but  you  belong  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  our 
party.     Be  careful,  then.'* 

**  I  obey  always,  Madame,  when  one  commands  me  with 
60  gentle  a  voice.'' 

He  tenderly  kissed  her  hand. 

**  Ah  1  "  cried  the  cavalier  with  the  gentle  voice. 

''  What  1 "  asked  Aramis. 

*'  But  do  you  not  see  that  the  wind  has  carried  off  my 
hatr'  And  Aramis  darted  after  the  fugitive  felt  hat 
D'Artagnan  profited  by  this  circumstance  to  seek  a  thinner 
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place  in  the  hedge  which  woald  permit  his  eye  to  pene- 
trate fireely  to  the  problematic  cavalier.  At  that  moment 
the  moon,  as  inquisitive  perhaps  as  the  officer,  came  firom 
behind  a  cloud,  and  D'Artagnan  recognized  the  fine  blue 
eyes,  the  golden  hair,  and  the  noble  head  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville. 

Ammis  returned,  laughing,  one  hat  on  his  head  and  the 
other  in  his  hand,  and  the  two  then  took  their  way 
towards  the  Jesuits'  convent. 

^Ooodr*  said  D'Artagnan,  rising  and  brushing  his 
knee.  ''Now  I  have  got  it;  you  are  a  Frondeur,  and 
lover  of  Madame  de  Longueville.'* 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

M.  P0BTH08  DU  YALLOK   DE  BBAdEUX  DB  PIBBBEFONDa 

Thanes  to  the  infonnation  gained  from  Aramis,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  already  knew  that  Porthos,  from  hia  fsLmily 
name,  was  called  Yallon,  had  learned  that  from  his 
lands  he  was  called  Bracieux,  and  that  on  account  of 
this  estate  he  had  gone  to  law  with  the  Bishop  of  Noyon. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Noyon  that  this 
estate  would  have  to  he  sought,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
borders  of  the  tie  de  France  aod  Picardy.  His  itinerary 
was  promptly  planned ;  he  would  go  to  Dammartin,  where 
two  roads  branched  off,  —  one  which  went  to  Soissons,  the 
other  to  Compidgne;  there  he  would  inquire  about  the 
estate  of  Bracieux,  and  according  to  the  answer  would 
follow  right  on  or  take  to  the  left. 

Planchet  who  was  not  yet  quite  re-assured  about  his 
hiding-place,  declared  he  would  follow  D'Artagnan  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Only  he  begged  his  old  master  to  set 
out  in  the  evening,  the  dusk  presenting  more  security. 

D'Artagnan  proposed  to  him  then  to  notify  his  wife  to 
assure  her  at  least  of  his  safety ;  but  Planchet  answered 
with  much  sagacity  that  it  was  certain  that  his  wife  would 
not  die  of  anxiety  in  not  knowing  where  he  was,  while 
knowing  the  incontinence  of  tongue  with  which  she  was 
afidicted,  he,  Planchet,  would  die  of  inquietude  if  she  did 
know  where  he  was. 

These  reasons  appeared  so  good  to  D'Artagnan  that  he 
did  not  insist  any  longer.     Therefore,  towards  eight  in 
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the  eTening,  at  the  time  when  the  fog  began  to  thicken  in 
the  stieetSy  he  set  out  from  the  H6tel  de  la  Cheyiette,  and 
followed  by  Planchet,  left  the  capital  bj  Porte  St.  Denis. 
At  midnight  the  two  txayellerB  reached  Dammartin.  It 
was  too  late  to  obtain  any  infonnation.  The  host  of  the 
Cygne  de  la  Gioix  had  gone  to  bed.  D'Aitagnan  pat  it 
off  till  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning  he  called  the  host  He  waa  one  of 
those  sly  Normans  who  said  neither  yes  nor  no,  and  who 
always  thought  they  compromised  themselves  by  giving  a 
straightforward  answer ;  only  having  thought  that  he  under- 
stood that  he  ought  to  go  straight  on,  D'Artagnan  resumed 
his  journey  w^h  this  doubtful  information.  At  nine  in  the 
morning  he  was  at  Nanteuil ;  there  he  stopped  for  break&st. 

This  time  the  host  was  a  frank  Picudian,  who,  recog- 
nizing Planchet  as  a  fellow-countryman,  made  no  difficulty 
about  giving  the  desired  information.  The  Bracieux  es- 
tate was  a  few  leagues  from  Villers-Gottereta. 

D'Artagnan  knew  this  place  from  having  accompanied 
the  court  there  two  or  three  times^  —  for  at  that  time  it 
was  a  royal  residence.  He  took  his  way  thither,  and  dis- 
mounted at  his  usual  hdtel,  the  Golden  Dauphin.  There 
he  gained  most  satis&ctoiy  intelligence.  He  learned  that 
the  Bracieux  estate  was  situated  four  leagues  from  that 
town,  but  that  Porthos  was  not  to  be  found  there.  Por- 
thos  had  certainly  had  a  misunderstanding  with  the 
Bishop  of  Noyon  about  the  estate  of  Pierrefonds,  which 
bounded  his  own ;  but  at  last,  tired  out  by  the  judicial 
contentions  of  which  he  understood  nothing,  he  had 
bought  Pierrefond%  so  that  he  added  this  new  name 
to  his  old  onea  He  was  now,  therefore,  named  M.  du 
Yallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds,  and  lived  on  his  new 
property.  In  default  of  other  title,  Porthos  was  evidently 
looking  forward  to  that  of  Marquis  de  Caxabas. 

vou  I.  —  9 
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There  was  need  to  wait  till  next  day,  for  the  horses  had 
done  ten  leagues  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  were  done 
up.  They  could  have  taken  othen,  it  is  trae ;  but  there 
was  a  great  forest  to  pass  through,  and  Planchet,  we  recol- 
lect^ did  not  like  forests  in  the  night.  There  was  one 
thing  more,  that  Planchet  did  not  like  setting  out  while 
fiisting ;  so  on  getting  up  lyArtagnan  found  his  breakfast 
quite  ready.  There  was  no  reason  to  complain  of  such  an 
attention.  So  D'Artagnan  sat  down  to  table ;  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Planchet,  while  resuming  his  old 
duties,  resumed  also  his  former  humility,  and  felt  no  more 
shame  in  eating  D'Artagnan's  leavings  than  had  Mesdames 
de  Motteville  and  de  Fargis  those  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  about  eight  that  they  started. 
There  was  no  chance  of  going  astray ;  they  must  follow 
the  road  which  led  from  Yillers-Cotterets  to  Compiegne, 
and  on  coming  out  of  the  woods  take  to  the  right.  It 
was  a  fine  spring  morning.  The  birds  were  singing  in 
the  tall  trees ;  the  bountiful  rays  of  the  sun  crossed  the 
forest  glades,  and  looked  like  curtains  of  gilded  gauze ; 
in  other  parts,  the  light  scarcely  penetrated  the  thick 
vault  of  leaves,  and  the  old  oaks,  among  which  the  nim- 
ble squirrels  at  the  sight  of  the  travellers  hurriedly  took 
shelter,  were  immersed  in  shade.  There  arose  a  perfume 
from  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which  rejoiced  the  heart 
D'Artagnan,  wearied  with  the  poisonous  air  of  Paris,  said 
to  himself  that  when  one  bore  the  names  of  three  estates 
spitted  the  one  to  the  other,  one  ought  to  be  very  happy 
in  such  a  paradise ;  then  shaking  his  head,  he  said,  *'  If 
I  were  Porthos,  and  D'Artagnan  came  to  propose  to  me 
what  I  am  going  to  propose  to  him,  I  know  very  well 
what  I  should  answer  D'Artagnan." 

As  for  Planchet,  he  was  thinking  of  nothing ;  he  was 
digesting. 
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At  the  Teige  of  the  wood  D'Artagnan  perceived  the  road 
indicated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  road  the  towers  of  an 
immense  feudal  ch&tean.  "  Oh,  oh  1 "  marmnred  he.  "  I 
believe  that  this  ch&tean  belongs  to  the  ancient  branch  of 
the  Origins  family.  Could  Forthos  have  been  in  treaty 
for  it  with  the  Due  de  Longueville )  ** 

"  I  say,  Monsieur,  here  are  well  kept  lands.  If  they 
belong  to  M.  Porthos,  I  compliment  him  on  them." 

**  Hang  it ! "  said  D*Artagnan.  "  Don't  go  and  call  him 
Porthos,  nor  even  Vallon ;  but  either  Bracieux  or  Pierre- 
fonds.    Ton  will  make  me  fail  in  my  mission." 

As  he  approached  the  chateau  which  had  first  attracted 
his  notice,  D'Artagnan  could  see  it  was  not  there  his  friend 
could  live.  The  towers,  although  solid  as  if  built  but  yes- 
terday, were  open  and  as  if  emptied  out.  One  might  have 
said  that  some  giant  had  cut  them  by  blows  of  his  axe. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  road  D'Artagnan  found  it 
commanded  a  magnificent  valley  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  charming  little  lake  was  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  some 
houses  scattered  here  and  there,  humble-looking,  and  roofed 
some  with  tiles  and  some  with  thatch,  which  seemed  to 
recognize  as  their  feudal  lord  a  pretty  chateau  built  towards 
the  beginning  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign,  which  was  surmounted 
by  some  seigniorial  weather-cocks.  This  time  D'Artagnan 
felt  sure  that  the  house  of  Porthos  was  before  him. 

The  road  led  direct  to  this  charming  ch&teau,  which 
was  to  its  ancestor,  the  ch&teau  of  the  mountain,  what  a 
fop  of  the  cdterie  of  M.  le  Due  d'Enghien  was  to  a  chev- 
alier in  armor  of  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  D'Artagnan 
put  his  horse  to  the  trot,  and  followed  the  road.  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  he  came  to  the  end  of  an  avenue,  planted 
regularly  with  fine  poplars,  and  which  abutted  on  an 
iron  gate,  the  heads  and  the  transverse  bands  of  which 
wore  gilded.    In  this  avenue  was  a  sort  of  lord,  dressed 
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in  green  and  gilded  like  the  gate,  who  was  mounted  on  a 
&t  stallion.  On  his  right  and  left  weie  two  grooms  cov- 
ered with  gold  lace.  A  good  number  of  peasants  collected 
together  were  paying  him  very  respectful  homaga 

*'  Ah,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  '*  is  that  the  Lord 
da  Yallon  de  Bracienz  de  Pierrefonds  %  Why,  bless  me  I 
how  he  has  shrivelled  np  since  he  has  lost  the  name  of 
Porthos  1 " 

''That  can't  be  he,"  said  Planchet,  answering  what 
D'Artagnan  had  said  to  himself.  '*  M.  Porthos  was  nearly 
six  feet  high,  and  that  man  is  hardly  five." 

*'  Tet)"  said  D'Artagnan,  **  they  bow  veiy  low  to  that 
gentleman."  At  these  words  he  hastened  towards  him. 
As  they  drew  nearer  he  seemed  to  recognize  the  features 
of  this  personage. 

"  Good  gracious,  Monsieur ! "  said  Planchet,  who  on  his 
part  thought  he  knew  the  stranger.  *'  Can  it  be  possible 
that  it  is  he)" 

At  this  exclamation  the  man  on  horseback  turned  round 
gently  and  with  a  very  noble  air,  and  the  two  travellers 
could  see  sparkling  in  all  their  brilliancy  the  great  eyes, 
the  bright  red  moon  fieuse,  and  the  smile  so  eloquent  of 
Mousqueton. 

It  was  in  fact  he,  &t  as  bacon,  heavy  from  good  health, 
swollen  with  good  living,  who,  on  recognizing  D'Artagnan, 
quite  the  reverse  of  that  h3rpocrite  Bazin  slipped  off  his 
horse,  and  approached  the  officer  hat  in  hand ;  so  that  the 
homage  of  the  assembly  performed  a  quarter-turn  towards 
this  new  sun  which  was  eclipsing  the  old  one. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  I  M.  d'Artagnan  ! "  repeated  Mousque- 
ton, in  his  enormous  cheeks,  all  sweating  with  joy,  — 
"  M.  d'Artagnan  1  Oh,  what  joy  for  Monseigneur  my 
master  du  Yallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds ! " 

"  My  good  Mousqueton  1    Is,  then,  your  master  here  1 " 
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^  You  are  on  his  lands.'* 

"  But  how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  yon  1  How  M I  how 
floniiahing ! "  continued  D'Artagnan,  unwearied  in  detail- 
ing the  changes  which  good  fortune  had  hiought  to  the 
formerly  fiunished  one. 

**Ahy  yesy  thank  God,  Monsieur  I"  said  Mousqueton. 
^  I  am  Tery  weU." 

''But  don't  you  say  anything  to  your  friend  Planchetf' 

"  My  friend  Planchet !  Can  it  possibly  be  you  1 "  cried 
Mousqueton,  with  open  arms,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Myself,"  said  Planchet,  ever  discreet.  "  But  I  wanted 
to  see  if  you  were  not  grown  proud/' 

**  Grown  proud  with  an  old  friend  !  Never,  Plan- 
chet 1  You  have  not  thought  that»  or  you  do  not  know 
Mousqueton." 

**  That 's  right ! "  said  Planchet^  dismounting  and  ex- 
tending his  aims  to  Mousqueton.  "  You  are  not  like  that 
beast  of  a  Bazin,  who  left  me  for  two  hours  in  a  shed 
without  even  seeming  to  recognize  ma" 

And  Planchet  and  Mousqueton  embraced  with  an  effu- 
sion which  much  touched  the  lookers-on,  and  which  made 
them  believe  that  Planchet  was  some  disguised  lord,  so 
thoroughly  they  appreciated  at  its  highest  value  the  posi- 
tion of  Mousqueton. 

'*  And  now,  Monsieur,**  said  Mousqueton,  when  he  was 
set  free  from  Planchet's  embrace,  who  had  in  vain  tried 
to  join  his  hands  behind  the  back  of  his  friend, ''  let  me 
leave  you, — for  I  do  not  wish  my  master  to  learn  the  news 
of  your  arrival  from  any  other  than  myself.  He  would 
not  pardon  me  for  letting  any  one  precede  me." 

"  The  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan,  taking  care  not  to 
give  to  Porthos  either  his  own  or  his  new  name,  '*  has  not, 
then,  forgotten  me  )  " 

**  Forgotten !  he  1 "  cried  Mousqueton,  ''  that  is  to  say. 
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MonsieuTy  that  not  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  expect  to 
learn  that  you  have  been  gazetted  as  maishal,  either  in 
M.  de  Grassion's  place,  or  that  of  M.  de  Bassompiene." 

D'Artagnan  allowed  a  melancholy  smile  to  escape  his 
lips, — one  of  those  which  had  suryived  in  the  depth  of 
his  heart  the  disenchantment  of  his  young  years. 

*'  And  you,  rustics,"  continued  Mousqueton,  "  stay  near 
M.  le  Comte  d'Artagnan,  and  pay  him  great  honor  while 
I  go  to  inform  my  Lord  of  his  arrival" 

And  again  mounting  his  robust  horse,  aided  by  two 
worthy  souls,  while  Planchet,  more  brisk,  got  up  alone 
upon  his,  Mousqueton  took  a  little  gallop  along  the  turf 
of  the  avenue,  which  gave  evidence  more  in  favor  of  the 
back  than  of  the  quadruped's  legs. 

*'  Ah,  now  1  this  is  a  fellow  of  a  promising  look ! "  said 
D'Artagnan;  ''no  mystery,  no  cloak,  no  trickery  here; 
he  laughs  heartily,  cries  with  joy.  I  see  £EU)es  an  ell  broad ; 
in  truth  it  seems  that  nature  is  en  fiU^  that  the  trees»  in 
place  of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  covered  with  little  green 
and  rose-colored  ribbons." 

''And  I,"  said  Planchet,  —  "  I  seem  to  scent  from  here 
the  delightful  odor  of  roast  meats.  Ah,  Monsieur,  what 
a  cook  ought  M.  de  Pierrefonds  to  have,  who  at  the  time 
when  still  called  M.  Porthos  loved  to  eat  so  much  and  so 
well" 

"  Halt !  "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  you  make  me  afraid.  If 
the  reality  corresponds  to  the  appearance,  I  am  lost.  Such 
a  happy  man  will  never  leave  his  happiness,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  foiled  in  his  case  as  I  have  been  in  that  of 
Aramis." 
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CHAPTEE  XIIL 

HOW   d'aBTAOKAN    perceived    IK    FINDING    POBTHOB   THAT 
BICHES  DO  NOT  HAKE  HAPPINESS. 

D'Abtaonan  entered  the  iron  gate  and  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  ch&teau ;  he  was  jast  alighting  when  a  sort  of 
giant  appeared  on  the  front  steps.  Let  us  do  this  act  of 
justice  to  lyArtagnany  to  say  that  apart  from  every  feeling 
of  egotism,  his  heart  heat  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  tall, 
martial  figure  which  recalled  to  him  a  hrave  and  good 
man. 

He  ran  towards  Perthes  and  threw  himself  into  his 
arms  ;  all  the  domestics,  ranged  in  a  circle  at  a  respectful 
distance,  looked  on  with  an  humhle  curiosity.  Mousque- 
ton,  in  the  front  rank,  wiped  his  eyes ;  the  poor  fellow  had 
not  ceased  weeping  from  joy  since  he  had  recognized 
D'Artagnan  and  Planchet.  Perthes  seized  his  friend  by 
the  arm. 

"  Ah  1  what  joy  to  see  you  again,  dear  D'Artagnan,** 
cried  he,  with  a  voice  which  had  turned  from  baritone  to 
bass ;  ''  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  then) " 

"  Forgotten  you  I  ah,  dear  Vallon,  does  one  forget  the 
finest  days  of  one's  youth  and  one's  devoted  friends  and 
the  perils  faced  together  ]  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  in  seeing  you  there  is  not  a  moment  of  our  old 
friendship  which  does  not  present  itself  to  my  thoughts.'' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Porthos,  trying  to  give  his  mustache 
again  that  coquettish  turn  which  it  had  lost  in  solitude^  *— 
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''  yes,  we  did  some  fine  things  in  our  time,  and  gave  that 
poor  cardinal  some  thread  to  twine." 

And  he  heaved  a  sigh.    D'Artagnan  looked  at  him. 

''Anyhow/'  continued  Porthos,  in  a  languishing  tone, 
**  be  welcome,  dear  friend  ;  you  will  help  me  recover  my 
joy.  To-morrow  we  will  course  the  hare  on  the  level,  or 
the  roebuck  in  my  woods,  which  are  very  fine.  I  have 
four  hounds  which  are  reckoned  the  swiftest  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  pack  which  has  not  its  equal  for  twenty 
leagues  round." 

And  Porthos  righed  again. 

**  Oh,  oh  I "  thought  D'Artagnan.  "  Is  my  jolly  fellow 
less  happy  than  he  looks  9 " 

Then  aloud,  ''But  before  all,"  said  he,  "you  will 
present  me  to  Madame  du  Yallon,  —  for  I  recall  a  certain 
letter  of  pressing  invitation  which  you  wrote  me,  and  at 
the  foot  of  which  she  kindly  added  a  few  lines." 

Third  sigh  from  Porthos. 

"I  lost  Madame  du  Vallon  two  years  ago»"  said  he, 
"  and  you  see  me  still  mourning  for  her.  That  is  why  I 
have  left  my  Ch&teau  du  Vallon  near  Gorbeil,  to  come 
and  live  on  my  Bracieux  estate,  —  a  change  which  has  led 
me  to  buy  this  one.  Poor  Madame  du  Vallon,"  continued 
Porthos,  making  a  grimace  of  regret;  "she  was  not  a 
woman  of  a  very  equal  character,  but  she  had  finished, 
however,  by  accustoming  herself  to  my  ways  and  by  ac- 
cepting my  little  wishes." 

"  So  you  are  rich  and  free ) "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Alas  1 "  said  Porthos ;  "  I  am  a  widower  with  a  rent- 
roll  of  forty  thousand  francs.  Come^  let  us  get  breakfast ; 
what  say  you  1 " 

"I  wish  it  by  all  means,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "the  mom* 
ing  air  has  given  me  an  appetite." 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "my  air  is  excellent" 
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They  entered  the  ch&teaa.  There  was  gilding  from  top 
to  bottom  j  the  cornices  were  gilt,  the  mouldings  were  gilt, 
the  woodwork  of  the  chairs  was  gilt.  A  table  fully  laid 
was  ready. 

^'Tou  see/'  said  Forties,  ''  this  is  my  usual  style.'* 

''Hang  it  I"  said  D*Artagnan,  ''I  compliment  you  on 
it     The  king  has  not  the  like." 

"  Yes/'  said  Porthos,  **  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  is 
badly  fed  by  M.  de  Mazaiin.  Taste  this  cutlet,  my  dear 
D'Artagnan ;  it  is  from  one  of  my  own  sheep." 

**  You  have  some  very  tender  mutton,"  sud  D'Artagnan, 
''and  I  congratulate  you." 

"Yes,  my  meadows  afford  excellent  pasture." 

"  Give  me  a  little  more." 

"  No ;  take  some  of  this  hare  which  I  killed  yesterday 
in  one  of  my  warrens." 

"  What  a  flavor  I "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Why,  you  feed 
them  only  on  wild  thyme,  then,  —  your  hares  1 " 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  my  wine  1 "  said  Porthos. 
"  It  is  pretty  good,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  It  is  delicious." 

"  Yet  it  is  the  wine  of  the  diBtrict." 

"  ReaUy ! " 

"  Yes ;  a  little  slope  towards  the  south,  over  there  on 
my  mountain.     It  produces  twenty  hogsheads." 

"  Why,  that  is  a  real  vintage  1 " 

Porthos  sighed  the  fifth  time.  D'Artagnan  had  counted 
them. 

"  Ah  !  but^"  said  he,  inquisitive  to  probe  the  problem, 
"  one  would  say,  my  dear  friend,  that  something  distresses 
you.     Is  it  your  health  —  " 

"  Excellent,  my  dear  fellow ;  better  than  ever.  I  could 
slay  an  ox  with  a  blow  from  my  fist" 

"  Perhaps  &mily  troubles.' 


»* 
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''Thank  goodness,  I  have  no  one  but  mjself  in  the 
world." 

"  But  then  what  is  it  that  makes  you  sigh  f 

''  My  dear  fellow/'  said  Porthos,  *'  I  will  be  &ank  with 
you ;  I  am  not  happy." 

"  You  not  happy,  Porthos  ?  With  a  ch&teau,  fields,  hiUs^ 
woods,  with  a  rent-roll  of  forty  thousand  francs^  you  are 
not  happy?" 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  have  all  that,  it  is  true ;  but  I  am 
alone  iii  the  midst  of  it  alL" 

''Ah,  I  understand!  you  are  surrounded  by  country 
fellows  whom  you  cannot  see  without  stooping  to  them." 

Porthos  turned  slightly  pale,  and  emptied  an  enormous 
glass  of  his  small  vintage. 

"No,  no,"  said  he;  "on  the  contrary,  fancy  to  your- 
self that  they  are  all  country  squires,  who  have  all  some 
title  or  other,  and  profess  to  go  back  to  Pharamond,  to 
Charlemagne,  or  at  the  very  least  to  Hugh  Capet.  At  the 
beginning,  I  was  the  last  comer,  and  consequently  had  to 
make  the  first  advances,  which  I  did ;  but  you  know,  my 
dear  fellow,  Madame  du  Vallon  —  " 

Porthos  while  saying  these  words  seemed  to  swallow 
with  difficulty. 

"  —  Madame  du  Vallon,"  he  resumed,  "  was  of  doubtful 
family ;  she  had  married  before  me  (I  believe,  D'Artagnan, 
that  I  tell  you  nothing  new)  a  lawyer.  They  found  that 
distasteful.  They  said  it  was  disgusting.  Tou  under- 
stand, —  it  was  an  expression  to  make  one  kill  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  I  have  killed  two;  that  has  made  the  rest 
hold  their  tongues,  but  has  not  made  me  their  friend. 
So  that  I  have  no  society  ;  I  live  alone.  I  am  sick  of  it ; 
I  am  eaten  up  with  trouble." 

D'Artagnan  smiled ;  he  saw  the  weak  place  in  the  ar- 
mor,  and  he  prepared  the  stroke. 


•9 
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"But  at  last,**  said  he,  ''you  are  quite  by  yourself;  and 
your  wife  cannot  hurt  you  now." 

''  Yes ;  but  you  understand,  not  being  of  the  historic 
nobility  like  the  Coucys  who  are  satisfied  with  being 
squires,  and  the  Eohans  who  do  not  desire  to  be  dukes, 
all  these  folks,  who  are  all  either  viscounts  or  counts,  have 
the  precedence  over  me  in  church,  in  ceremonies,  every- 
where, and  I  can  say  nothing.     Ah  !  if  I  were  only  —  ** 

^' Baron,  ehl"  said  D'Artagnan,  finishing  his  friend's 
sentence. 

"  Ah  ! ''  cried  Porthos,  whose  features  lighted  up,  ''  if 
I  were  a  baron." 

**  Good  I "  thought  D'Artagnan ;  "  I  shall  succeed  here.'* 
Then  aloud,  "  Well,  dear  friend,  the  very  title  you  wish 
for  is  what  I  am  come  to  bring  you  to-day." 

Porthos  took  a  bound  which  shook  the  room ;  two  or 
three  bottles  rolled  off,  and  were  broken.  Mousqueton  ran 
in  at  the  noise. 

**  Does  Monsieur  call  me  1 "  asked  he. 

Porthos  made  a  sign  for  him  to  collect  the  pieces  of  glass. 

"  I  see  with  pleasure,"  said  D'Artagnan, ''  that  you  have 
still  that  capital  fellow." 

''  He  is  my  steward,"  said  Porthos ;  then  raising  his 
voice,  "he  has  made  money,  the  droll  fellow,  one  sees 
that,  but,"  continued  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  he  is  attached 
to  me,  and  would  not  leave  me  for  anything  in  the 
world." 

"  And  he  caUa  him  Monseigneur,"  thought  D'Artagnan. 

"You  can  go,  Houston." 

"  You  call  him  Houston  1  Ah,  yes  I  —  an  abbreviation. 
Mousqueton  is  too  long  to  pronounce." 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "and  then  that  savors  of  the 
quartermaster  a  league  o£  But  we  were  talking  of  busi- 
ness when  he  came  in." 
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**Yea/*  said  D'Arfcagnan ;  ^'yet  let  hb  put  it  off  for  a 
bit,  your  people  might  suspect  something ;  perhaps  there 
are  spies  about.  You  divine,  Porthoe,  that  we  have  to  do 
with  serious  things.* 

**  Well/'  said  Porthoe,  ^  to  assist  digestion,  let  ns  take  a 
walk  in  my  park/' 

•'  Willingly." 

And  as  both  had  sufficiently  breakfasted,  they  took  a 
turn  round  a  magnificent  garden.  Avenues  of  chestnuts 
and  limes  enclosed  a  space  of  thirty  acres  at  least ;  at  the 
end  of  each  quincunx,  well  filled  with  shrubs,  the  rabbits 
could  be  seen  disappearing  into  the  acorn  crops,  and  gam- 
bolling among  the  tall  plants. 

"  In  truth,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  the  park  conesponds  with 
all  the  rest ;  and  if  the  fish  in  your  lake  are  as  numerous 
as  the  rabbits  in  your  warrens,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  my 
dear  Porthos,  however  little  you  have  kept  the  love  of  the 
chase  and  acquired  that  of  fishing.** 

'*  My  friend,**  said  Porthos,  "  I  leave  the  fishing  to 
Mousqueton,  —  it  is  a  vulgar  pleasure ;  but  sometimes 
when  full  of  ennui  I  sit  on  one  of  the  marble  seats,  call 
for  my  gun  and  my  favorite  dog  Gredinet,  and  shoot 
rabbits." 

"  Oh  I  that  is  very  diverting." 

"  Yes,**  replied  Porthos,  with  a  sigh,  **  it  is ;  very.** 

D'Artagnan  had  given  up  counting  sighs. 

"  Then,"  added  Porthos,  "  Gredinet  goes  and  picks  them 
up,  and  carries  them  himself  to  the  cook;  he  is  trained  to 
do  that.** 

**  Ah,  the  charming  little  animal  I "  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  But  let  us  leave  Gredinet,  whom  you  may  have  if  you 
wish  him,  for  I  am  growing  tired  of  the  subject ;  and  let 
ns  return  to  business." 

"  Willingly,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  only  I  tell  you  firsts 
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dear  friend,  that  you  may  not  say  I  have  taken  you  una- 
wares, you  most  change  your  mode  of  life." 

"  Put  on  your  annor,  gird  on  your  sword,  meet  adven- 
tures, leave,  as  in  past  days,  a  little  of  one's  flesh  on  the 
road,  you  know,  —  the  old  style,  in  short." 

"  The  devil  I  must ! "  said  Porthos. 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  have  heen  spoiled,  dear  friend ;  you 
are  too  corpulent,  and  your  wrist  has  no  longer  that  elas- 
ticity of  which  the  cardinal's  Guards  have  had  so  many 
proofs.** 

**  Ah !  my  wrist  is  still  strong,  I  swear,"  said  Porthos, 
showing  a  hand  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

**  So  much  the  better." 

**  We  must  make  war,  then  1  ** 

**  Ah,  mon  Dteu  I  yes." 

**  And  against  whom ) " 

**  Have  you  kept  up  your  politics,  my  friend  )** 

«I1    Not  the  least  bit." 

**  Then  are  you  for  Mazarin,  or  for  the  princes  1" 

"  I  am  for  no  one." 

^'That  means  you  are  for  us.  So  much  the  better, 
Porthos.  It  is  a  good  position  to  accomplish  your  object. 
Well,  dear  fellow,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  come  on  the 
part  of  the  cardinal." 

This  produced  some  e£fect  on  Porthos,  as  if  it  was  still 
1640,  and  the  matter  in  question  came  &om  the  true 
cardinaL 

''  Oh ! "  said  he,  ''  what  does  his  Eminence  want  t " 

^  He  wants  to  have  you  in  his  service." 

''  And  who  spoke  to  him  about  me  1 " 

"  Rochefort     You  remember  him  t " 

**  Yes^  rather !  He  who  gave  us  so  much  annoyance  in 
the  past^  who  has  made  us  take  so  many  journeys,  to 
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whom  yoa  gave  three  sword-cuts,  which  he  well  deserved, 
moreover." 

''But  you  know  he  has  become  our  Mendl'*  said 
D'Artagnan. 

**  No,  I  did  not.    Ah  1  he  shows  no  spite/' 

''Tou  are  wrong,  Porthos/'  said  D'Artagnan,  in  his 
turn.     ''It  is  I  who  have  none." 

Forthos  did  not  quite  understand ;  but  one  remembers 
that  comprehension  was  by  no  means  his  forte. 

"  You  say,  then,"  continued  he,  "  that  it  is  Comte  de 
Rochefort  who  has  spoken  of  me  to  the  cardinal  f " 

"  Yes ;  and  then  the  queen." 

"  What  1    The  queen  1 " 

"  To  inspire  confidence  in  us  she  has  herself  given  the 
cardinal  the  famous  diamond,  you  know,  which  I  sold  to 
ML  d'Essart,  and  which — I  know  not  how  —  fell  into 
her  hands  again." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,*'  said  Porthos,  with  his  great  good 
sense,  "  that  she  would  have  done  better  to  give  it  back 
to  you." 

"  That  is  my  opinion  also,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  What 
can  I  do?  Kings  and  queens  have  sometimes  singular 
caprices.  After  all,  as  it  is  they  who  have  riches  and 
honors,  who  give  away  money  and  titles,  one  is  devoted 
to  them." 

"  Yes,  one  is  devoted  to  them,"  said  Porthos.  **  Then 
you  are  so  at  this  time ) " 

"To  king,  queen,  and  cardinal;  and  I  have  also  an- 
swered for  you." 

"  And  you  say  that  you  have  made  certain  conditions 
on  my  behalf  ?  " 

*'  Splendid  ones,  my  dear  fellow,  splendid  f  iirst  of  all 
you  have  money,  have  you  not  1  Forty  thousand  francs 
of  rent,  you  have  told  me." 
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Porthos  felt  rather  distrastful. 

''  Ah,  my  friend  ! "  said  he, ''  one  has  neyer  too  much 
money.  Madame  du  Yallon  has  left  a  disputed  inheri- 
tance. I  am  not  a  great  accountant,  so  that  I  live  a  little 
from  day  to  day." 

**  He  is  afruid  that  I  have  come  to  borrow  some  money,'' 
thought  D'Artagnan.  "  Ah,  my  friend  !  "  said  he,  aloud, 
"  so  much  the  better  if  you  are  rather  hard  pushed." 

''  How,  so  much  the  better  1 "  said  Porthos. 

^  Yes ;  for  his  Eminence  will  give  what  you  desire,  — 
lands,  money,  or  titles." 

*'  Ah  1  ah !  ah  ! "  said  Porthos,  opening  wide  his  eyes 
at  the  last  word. 

*'  Under  the  other  cardinal,"  continued  D'Artagnan, 
**  we  did  not  know  how  to  utilize  our  fortune,  although 
we  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  you 
who  have  forty  thousand  francs  of  rent^  and  who  seem 
the  happiest  man  on  earth." 

Porthos  sighed. 

**  Anyhow,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  **  in  spite  of  your 
rent-roll,  and  perhaps  because  of  it^  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
little  coronet  would  suit  your  carriage  well.    Eht" 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Porthos. 

**  Well,  then,  dear  friend,  win  it ;  it  is  at  the  end  of 
your  sword.  We  shall  not  injure  each  other.  Your  ob- 
ject is  a  title ;  mine  is  money.  I  want  to  build  up  Ar- 
tagnan,  which  my  ancestors,  impoverished  by  the  Crusades, 
have  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins  since  that  time,  and  to  buy 
some  thirty  acres  of  land  around  it.  That  is  all  I  want. 
I  shall  retire  there,  and  then  I  shall  die  happy." 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  "  want  to  be  a  baron." 

"  You  shall  be." 

"And  have  you  not  thought  of  our  other  friends  1** 
asked  Porthos. 
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Certainly.     I  have  seen  Aiamie." 

''  And  what  does  he  want,  —  to  be  a  bifihopi'' 

*'  AramiSy"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  did  not  wish  to  disen- 
chant PorthoSy  '^just  fancy,  has  become  a  monk  and 
Jesuit,  and  lives  like  a  bear.  He  has  given  up  every- 
thing, and  thinks  only  of  his  own  salvation.  My  offers 
could  not  make  him  decide." 

"So  much  the  worse,"  said  Porthos;  ''he  had  some 
spirit.     And  Athost" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  yet^  but  I  shall  go  and  see  him 
on  leaving  you.    Do  you  know  where  I  shall  find  him)" 

'^  Near  Blois,  on  a  little  estate  that  he  has  come  into 
firom  some  relative." 

''  And  what  is  the  name  of  it  1 " 

''  Bragelonne.  Do  you  understand,  my  dear  fellow,  — 
Athos  who  was  noble  as  an  emperor,  and  who  inherits  an 
estate  which  has  the  title  of  County  t  What  wiU  he  do 
with  all  those  counties,  —  County  de  la  Fere^  County  de 
Bragelonne ) " 

"  With  that  to  have  no  children,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  Ah ! "  said  Porthos,  **  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  haa 
adopted  a  young  man  much  like  him  in  the  face^" 

"  Athos,  our  Athos,  who  was  as  virtuous  as  Scipio ! 
Have  you  seen  him  again  1" 

"  No." 

*'  Ah,  well  I  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  cany  him  news  of 
you.  I  am  afraid,  between  ourselves,  that  his  liking  for 
wine  has  made  him  look  old  and  wasted." 

"  Tes,"  said  Porthos ;  "  it  is  true  he  used  to  drink  a 
good  deal." 

"  Then  he  was  the  oldest  of  us  all,"  said  D'Aitagnan. 

''Only  a  few  years;  for  his  serious  look  aged  him 
considerably.'* 

Yes,  that  is  true.    Then  if  we  have  Athosi  it  will  be 
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80  macb  the  better;  if  not,  well^  we  most  go  without. 
We  two  are  worth  twelve." 

''Yes,"  said  Porthos,  smiling  at  the  lememhrance  of 
their  old  exploits;  ''bat  we  four  would  have  equalled 
twenty-four,  even  supposing  that  the  work  shall  be  as  hard 
as  you  seem  to  imply." 

*'  Hard  for  recruitSy  yes ;  but  for  us,  na" 

"Willitbelongl" 

**  Well,  it  may  last  three  or  four  years." 

"  Will  there  be  much  fighting  I " 

"  I  hope  so." 

''  So  much  the  better,  after  all,  —  so  much  the  better," 
cried  Porthos;  "you  have  no  idea,  my  dear  fellow,  how 
my  bones  crack  since  I  have  been  here.  Sometimes  on 
Sundays,  coming  from  Mass,  I  go  for  a  ride  in  the  fields 
and  on  my  neighbors'  lands  to  meet  some  nice  little 
quarrel,  for  I  feel  I  need  it;  but  no,  nothing.  Whether 
it  is  that  they  respect  me,  or  that  they  fear  me,  which  is 
more  probable,  they  let  me  beat  down  the  grass  with  my 
dogs,  ride  over  them  all,  and  I  return  more  wearied  than 
ever,  and  that  is  alL  At  least  teU  me,  cannot  one  fight 
more  easily  in  Paris  1 " 

"Ab  to  that^  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  lovely;  no  mora 
edicts,  no  more  guards  of  the  cardinal,  no  more  of  Jussac 
and  other  spies.  Goodness  me!  why,  under  a  lantern, 
in  an  inn,  everywhere.  Are  you  a  Frondeur  ?  —  one 
draws,  and  all  is  said.  M.  de  Guise  has  killed  M.  de 
Coligny  openly  in  the  Place  Royale,  and  nothing  has  been 
done." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  thing  now,"  said  Porthos. 

''And  then  before  long,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "we 
shall  have  pitched  battles,  cannonades,  conflagrations; 
that  will  be  very  amusing." 

"Then  I  decide." 

VOL.   I.  —  10 
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« I  have  your  word,  then  1 " 

''Yesy  I  give  it  to  you.  J  aiball  out  and  tbnist  foi 
MacaniL    But — " 

"Butr* 

''But  be  win  oiake  me  a  baionS" 

^  £h,  yee/'  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  that  \b  ananged  in  ad- 
Tanoe.  I  have  told  you,  and  repeat  it,  I  answer  £or  your 
barony." 

On  that  promiae  Porthos,  who  bad  never  doubted  his 
Mend's  word,  took  the  zoad  back  with  him  to  the 
chAteau. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

IN  WmOH  18  SHOWN  THAT  IP  P0BTH08  WAS    DISCONTSNTBD 
WITH  HIS  LOT,  MOUSQUSTON  WAS  SATISFIBD  WITH  HIS. 

Whilb  retuming  towards  the  chiteau,  and  while  Porthos 
was  indalging  in  his  dreams  of  a  harony,  D'Artagnan  was 
jefiecting  on  the  misery  of  our  poor  human  nature^  always 
discontented  with  what  it  has,  always  wanting  what  it 
has  not  In  Porthos's  place  D'Artagnan  would  have  felt 
himself  to  he  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  and  to  make 
Porthos  happy  he  wanted^- what  1  Five  letters  to  prefix 
to  his  many  names,  and  a  little  coronet  to  he  painted  on 
the  panels  of  his  carriage. 

"  I  shall,  then,  pass  my  whole  life^"  said  D'Artagnan  to 
himself,  "  looking  to  my  right  and  lefb  without  ever  see- 
ing the  face  of  a  man  thoroughly  happy ) " 

He  was  making  this  philosophical  reflection  when  Pm>- 
vidence  seemed  desirous  to  negative  it  utterly.  Just  as 
Porthos  left  him  to  give  some  orders  to  his  cook,  he  saw 
Mousqueton  approaching.  The  face  of  the  jolly  fellow,  ex- 
cept a  slight  trouble  which  like  a  summer^s  cloud  threw 
a  gauze  rather  than  a  veil  over  his  countenance,  seemed 
that  of  a  man  completely  happy. 

"  I  was  looking  for  him.  Herd  he  is,"  said  D'Artagnan 
to  himself ;  "  but,  alas  1  the  poor  fellow  does  not  know 
why  I  have  come." 

Mousqueton  kept  at  a  distance.  D'Artagnan  seated 
himself  on  a  bench,  and  made  a  sign  for  him  to  approach. 
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"  Monsieur,"  said  Mousqneton,  availing  himself  of  the 
permission,  "  I  haye  a  &vor  to  ask  you." 

"  Speak,  my  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  I  do  not  dare  to  do  so.  I  am  afraid  you  must  think 
that  prosperity  has  ruined  me." 

''  Tou  are  then  happy,  my  friend  9 "  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  As  happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  and  nevertheless  you 
can  render  me  still  happier." 

*'  Welly  speak,  and  if  the  matter  depends  on  me  it  is 
done." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  it  depends  only  on  you." 

"  I  am  waiting." 

*'  Monsieur,  the  favor  I  wish  to  ask  is  that  you  caU  me 
no  more  Mousqueton,  but  Mouston.  Since  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  being  Monseigneur's  steward,  I  have  assumed 
this  latter  name,  which  makes  my  inferiors  respect  me,  -— 
you  know,  Monsieur,  how  much  subordination  is  necessary 
to  a  crowd  of  servants." 

D'Artagnan  smiled ;  Porthos  was  extending  his  names, 
Mousqueton  was  abbreviating  his. 

"WeU,  yes,  my  dear  Mouston,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "don't 
disturb  yourself ;  I  shall  not  forget  your  request  And  if  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  I  will  not  even  tutoyer  you  any  more." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Mousqueton,  blushing  from  joy,  "  if  you 
would  do  me  such  an  honor  I  should  be  grateful  all  my 
life  for  it ;  but  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  1 " 

"  Alas,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  "  it  is  very  little  in 
exchange  for  the  unexpected  tribulations  that  I  bring  to 
this  poor  devil,  who  has  so  well  received  me." 

"  Does  Monsieur  stay  long  with  us  % "  said  Mousqueton, 
whose  face,  restored  to  its  old  serenity,  bloomed  out  like  a 
peony. 

"  I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow,  my  friend,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 
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'' Ah,  Monsiear,  it  was  only  to  give  us  cause  for  regret 
that  you  came." 

"I  am  afraid  it  was,"  said  D'Artagnau,  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  Mousqueton,  who  was  retiring  while  making  a 
bow,  could  not  hear  him. 

A  pang  of  remorse  crossed  D'Artagnan,  although  his  heart 
was  much  hardened.  He  did  not  regret  engaging  Porthos 
in  a  course  where  life  and  fortune  would  be  compromised, 
for  Porthos  was  voluntarily  risking  it  all  for  the  title  of 
baron ;  but  Mousqueton,  who  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  be  called  Mouston,  it  seemed  cruel  to  bear  him  away 
from  this  delightful  life  in  the  granary  of  abundance.  This 
idea  was  preoccupying  him  when  Porthos  re-appeared. 

"  Come  to  table  !  "  said  Porthos. 

""What,  to  table  I""  said  D'Artagnan.  ''What  is  the 
time,  then ) " 

"  Why,  past  one." 

"Tour  home  is  a  paradise,  Porthos;  one  forgets  time 
here.     I  follow  you,  but  I  am  not  hungry." 

"Come;  if  you  cannot  always  eat,  you  can  always  drink. 
This  is  one  of  poor  Athos's  maxims,  the  soundness  of 
which  I  have  recognized  since  I  have  been  alone." 

D'Artagnan,  whom  his  natural  Gascon  temperament 
always  made  sober  enough,  did  not  appear  so  convinced 
as  his  friend  of  the  truth  of  Athos's  maxim  ;  nevertheless, 
he  did  his  best  to  keep  abreast  of  his  friend. 

Yet  while  looking  at  Porthos  eating  and  drinking  at  his 
best,  the  thought  of  Mousqueton  returned  to  D'Artagnan's 
mind,  and  this  with  so  much  more  force,  because  Mous- 
queton, without  himself  waiting  at  table,  which  would 
have  been  beneath  his  position,  appeared  from  time  to 
time  at  the  door  and  betrayed  his  gratitude  to  D'Artagnan 
by  the  age  and  vintage  of  the  wines  which  he  sent  in. 

So  when  at  dessert,  on  a  sign  from  D'Artagnan,  Porthos 
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dismissed  the  servants,  and  the  two  friends  found  them- 
selves alone,  **  Porthos,"  said  D'Aitagnan,  "  who  will  ac* 
company  you  in  your  campaigns  f  " 

"  Who  but  Mouston  ? "  he  naturally  replied. 

This  was  a  blow  for  D'Aitagnan ;  he  saw  already  the 
benevolent  smile  of  the  steward  change  into  a  look  of 
grief. 

'^Tet/'  replied  D^Artagnan,  ^  he  is  no  longer  in  his 
early  youth,  my  dear  fellow ;  he  has  besides  grown  veiy 
&t,  and  perhaps  has  lost  the  habitude  of  active  service^" 

*  *'  I  know  it/'  said  Porthoe.  **  But  I  am  accustomed  to 
him,  and  besides,  he  would  not  wish  to  leave  me,  he  loves 
me  too  much." 

''  Oh,  blind  self-love ! "  thought  D'Artagnan. 

'^  Besides,  in  your  own  case,"  asked  Porthos,  ^  have 
you  not  always  at  your  service  that  good,  brave,  and 
intelligent  —  what  is  his  name?" 

^'Planchet  Tes,  I  found  him  again,  but  he  is  no 
longer  my  servant." 

«  What  is  he,  then t" 

"Well,  with  his  sixteen  hundred  livres,  you  know, 
which  he  gained  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  by  carrying 
the  letter  to  Lord  de  Winter,  he  has  started  a  little  shop 
in  the  Hue  des  Lombards,  and  is  a  confectioner." 

**  Ah,  he  is  confectioner  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards  I  but 
how  is  it  he  is  attending  you )  " 

"  He  has  been  at  some  pranks,"  said  D'Artagnan,  **  and 
he  fears  being  disturbed ; "  and  the  musketeer  related  to 
his  friend  how  he  had  fedlen  in  again  with  Planchet 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Porthos  at  that,  "  who  would  have 
thought  it  possible  that  Planchet  would  one  day  save 
Bocheforty  and  that  you  should  conceal  him  for  that  I " 

''I  should  not  have  thought  it  But  how  to  help  it  I 
Events  change  men." 
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^  Nothing  more  trae,"  said  PotQios;  ^'bnt  that  which 
does  not  change,  or  which  changes  for  the  better,  is  wine. 
Taste  thi»;  it  k  a  Spanish  vintage  which  cnxr  friend  Athos 
highly  values.     It  is  sherry.'' 

At  this  moment,  the  steward  came  to  consult  his  master 
respecting  next  day's  menu,  and  also  about  the  projected 
shooting-party. 

''Tell  me,  Mouston,  whether  my  aims  aze  in  good 
Older  I " 

ly Artagnan  began  to  keep  time  on  the  table  to  hide  his 
embarrassment. 

''Tour  arms,  Monseigneur,"  asked  Mouston,  ''what 
armsl" 

"Whyl  my  arms  for  fighting." 

"  WeU,  yesy  Monaeigneur.    At  least  I  think  so^" 

"Make  sure  of  it,  and  if  they  need  it,  have  them 
deaaed.    Which  la  my  best  roadster  1" 

"  Vulcan." 

"And  for  work*" 

«  Bayard." 

"Which  hone  do  you  piefert" 

"I  prefer  Bustaud,  MonseigAeur ;  she  is  a  fine  animal, 
to  which  I  am  thoroughly  accustomed." 

"  She  has  endurance,  has  n't  she  1 " 

"  Noimand  crossed  with  Mecklembourg ;  that  breed  wiU 
go  day  and  night." 

"  You  will  feed  up  these  three ;  you  will  see  that  my 
arms  are  cleaned;  also  pistob  for  yourself  and  a  hunting* 
knife." 

"Are  we  going  to  travel,  then,  Monaeigneur,"  said 
Mousqueton,  looking  ill  at  ease. 

D' Artagnan,  who  had  till  now  only  given  some  uncertain 
beats,  beat  a  march. 

"  Better  than  that^  Mouston,"  replied  Porthos. 
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"We  are  going  on  an  expedition.  Monsieur  1"  said  the 
steward,  whose  loses  began  to  change  into  lilies. 

"We  are  le-entering  the  service,  Monston/'  replied 
Porthos,  trying  to  make  his  mustache  assume  the  military 
curl  which  it  had  lost. 

These  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  Mousqueton 
was  so  agitated  that  his  fat  marbly  cheeks  quite  shook ;  he 
regarded  D'Artagnan  with  an  indescribable  air  of  tender 
reproach  that  the  officer  could  not  bear  without  feeling 
himself  moved;  then  he  staggered,  and  with  a  choked 
voice,  "  Service !  in  the  king's  armies  ? "  said  he. 

"  Yes  and  no.  We  are  going  campaigning  again,  seek- 
ing adventures,  —  living  the  former  life,  in  short." 

This  last  word  fell  on  Mousqueton  like  a  thunderbolt 
It  was  that  farmer  so  terrible  that  made  the  now  so  sweet. 

"  Oh  1  mon  Dieu,  what  is  it  that  I  hearl"  said  Mous- 
queton, with  a  look  still  more  supplicating  than  the  first, 
in  the  direction  of  D'Artagnan. 

"  What  would  you  have,  my  poor  Mouston  t  **  said 
D'Artagnan;  "fataHty  — " 

Despite  the  precaution  D'Artagnan  had  taken  not  to 
tfUoyer  him,  and  to  give  to  his  name  the  length  he  de- 
sired, Mousqueton  none  the  less  received  the  blow,  and  it 
was  so  terrible  that  he  went  out  entirely  upset,  forgetting 
even  to  shut  the  door. 

"  The  good  Mousqueton  will  feel  no  more  joy,"  said 
Porthos,  in  the  tone  which  Don  Quixote  might  have  as- 
sumed to  encourage  Sancho  to  saddle  his  ass  for  a  last 
campaign. 

The  two  friends  now  left  to  themselves  began  to  talk  of 
the  future,  and  to  buUd  a  thousand  castles  in  the  air. 
Mousqueton's  good  wine  caused  D'Artagnan  to  see  a 
dazzling  perspective  of  double  and  single  pistoles,  and 
Porthos  the  blue  ribbon  and  ducal  mantle.     The  fact  is 
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they  weie  asleep  at  the  table  when  some  ooe  came  to  ask 
them  to  go  to  bed. 

However,  on  the  morrow  Mousqneton  was  a  little  re- 
assured by  D'Artagnan,  who  told  him  that  probably  the 
fighting  would  be  always  in  the  heart  of  Paris  within 
reach  of  the  Chftteaa  da  Yallon,  of  Bracieux  and  of 
Pierrefonds. 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  formerly  —  "  said  Mousqne- 
ton, timidly. 

^  Oh  I "  said  D^Artagnany  ^'  they  don't  make  war  as  they 
used  to.  Nowadays  there  are  diplomatic  matters,  —  ask 
Planchet." 

Mousqueton  went  to  seek  information  from  his  old 

Mend,  who  confirmed  what  D' Artagnan  had  said.   "  Only,** 

added  he,  "  in  this  war  the  prisoners  run  the  risk  of  being 

hung." 

**  Feste  /  "  said  Mousqueton,  "  I  think  I  prefer  the  siege 

ofBochelle." 

As  for  Porthos,  after  having  had  a  buck  killed  by  hia 
guest,  having  taken  him  from  his  woods  to  the  mountain, 
from  that  to  his  ponds,  after  having  shown  him  his  lev- 
erets, his  pack  of  hounds,  Gredinet,  —  in  short,  all  he 
possessed,  —  and  made  three  more  of  the  most  sumptuous 
repasts,  he  asked  for  definitive  instructions  from  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  was  obliged  to  resume  his  journey. 

"  Here  they  are,  dear  friend  1 "  said  the  ambassador ; 
**  I  shall  require  eight  or  nine  days  for  my  journey  to 
Blois  and  return  to  Paris.  Set  out,  then,  in  a  week's 
time  with  your  equipment  Go  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Chev- 
rette,  Rue  Tiquetonne,  and  await  my  return." 

<*  That  is  settled,"  said  Porthos. 

**  I  am  going  on  a  hopeless  errand  to  Athos,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan.  *'  But  though  I  believe  he  has  become  disabled, 
one  must  follow  the  usual  course  with  one's  friends." 
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"If  I  were  to  go  with  yon,"  said  Poithofl^  ''it  would 
divert  me  perbapa." 

"That  IB  possible,^  said  D'Artagnan,  ''and  me  too; 
hat  you  would  not  then  have  the  time  for  making  yoor 
preparations.'' 

"  That 's  traOy"  said  Porthos.  "  Go  then,  and  keep  up 
your  coinage.    As  for  me,  I  am  full  of  ardor." 

"  Wonderful !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

And  they  separated  on  the  limits  of  Pierrefonds^  to  the 
extremity  of  which  Porthos  wished  to  conduct  his  friend. 

"  At  least,"  said  D'Artagnan,  taking  the  road  to  Viller*- 
Cotterets,  "I  shall  not  be  alone.  That  fellow  Porthos 
has  still  wonderful  strengtL  If  Athos  comes,  well  I  there 
will  be  three  to  laugh  at  Aramis,  —  the  little  mcmk  with 
his  adventures." 

At  Villers-Cotterets  he  wrote  to  the  cardinal :  — - 

MoNBEiONEUB, -« I  hsve  already  found  one  to  present  to 
your  Eminence,  and  he  is  worth  twenty  men.  I  am  setting 
out  for  BIoIb,  as  the  Comte  de  la  F^re  dweUa  in  the  Ch&teau 
de  Bragelonne  in  the  vicinity  of  that  dty. 

Upon  that  he  took  the  route  for  Blois,  talking  to 
Planchet,  who  was  a  great  source  of  entertainment  during 
that  long  journey. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

TWO    ANGBLS*    HBAD8. 

A  LONG  jonniey  was  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  D'Artagnan 
felt  no  anxiety  on  that  point.  He  knew  that  hie  hoiBes 
had  been  well  baited  from  the  plentiful  stable-racks  of  the 
Lord  de  Biadeux.  He  therefore  started  off  with  confi- 
dence on  the  four  or  five  days'  march  which  he  had  to 
make,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Planchet 

As  we  said,  they  were  travelling  side  by  side  and  talk- 
ing together  to  while  away  the  time.  D'Artagnan  had 
little  by  little  laid  aside  the  master,  and  Planchet  had 
quite  left  the  character  of  servant.  He  was  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, who,  since  his  extemporized  civic  life,  had  often  re- 
gretted the  free  quarters  of  the  high-road  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  conversation  and  company  of  gentlemen,  and 
conscious  of  some  personal  valor,  was  distressed  at  being 
worn  down  by  perpetual  contact  with  people  of  low 
ideas. 

He  rose  therefore  to  the  rank  of  confidant  with  him 
whom  he  still  called  his  master.  D'Artagnan  for  long 
years  had  not  opened  his  heart.  It  happened  that  these 
two  men  on  coming  together  agreed  admirably.  Besides, 
Planchet  was  not  by  any  means  a  vulgar  companion  in 
adventures.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense ;  without  seek- 
ing danger,  he  did  not  retreat  from  hard  knocks,  as  D'Ar- 
tagnan  had  on  several  occasions  observed.  In  short,  he 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  arms  were  ennobling ;  and  then, 
more  than  that,  if  Planchet  had  need  of  him,  Planchet 
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was  none  the  less  useful  to  him.  It  was  then  almost  on 
the  footing  of  two  good  friends  that  they  reached  the 
Blois  country. 

While  going  on,  D'Artagnan  said,  shaking  his  head  and 
returning  to  the  idea  which  unceasingly  possessed  him, 
"  I  know  well  enough  that  my  present  journey  is  useless 
and  absurd ;  but  I  owe  this  proceeding  to  my  old  friend, 
—  a  man  who  had  in  him  the  stuff  of  the  noblest  and 
most  generous  of  all  men." 

**  Oh,  M.  Athos  was  a  bold  gentleman  1 ''  said  Planchet 

"  Was  he  not  1 "  replied  D'Artagnan. 

*'  Sowing  money  as  the  sky  sends  down  hail,"  continued 
Planchety  taking  his  sword  in  his  hand  with  a  kingly  air. 
*'  You  remember  his  duel  wijbh  the  English  on  the  close 
Des  Cannes  f  Ah  I  how  handsome  and  magnificent  M. 
Athos  was  that  day  when  he  said  to  his  adversaiy,  '  You 
have  required  me  to  tell  you  my  name.  Monsieur;  so 
much  the  worse  for  you,  for  I  shall  be  obliged  to  kill  you.' 
These  were  his  very  words.  And  that  look  when  he 
struck  his  adversary,  as  he  had  said,  who  fell  without 
saying.  Oh !  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  repeat  it ! — he  was  a  bold 
gentleman." 

"Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "all  that  is  as  true  as  the 
Gospel ;  but  he  will  have  lost  all  those  qualities  from  one 
single  fault." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Planchet»  "  he  loved  drink ;  or 
rather  he  used  to  drink.  But  he  did  not  drink  like  the 
rest.  His  eyes  said  nothing  when  he  put  the  glass  to  his 
lips.  In  truth,  never  was  silence  so  speaking.  As  to  me, 
I  seemed  to  hear  him  murmur,  <  Enter,  liquor,  and  drive 
away  my  griefs.'  And  how  he  broke  the  foot  of  a  glass 
or  the  neck  of  a  bottle !    He  alone  could  do  it." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  see  the  sad  sight  that 
awaits  usl     This  proud-looking,  noble  gentleman,  this 
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fine  cavalier,  so  brilliant  under  arms  that  one  was  always 
astonished  that  he  held  a  simple  sword  in  his  hand  instead 
of  the  bdion  of  command,  will  be  transformed  into  a  bent 
old  mail  with  red  nose  and  weeping  eyes.  We  are  going 
to  find  him  on  some  grass-plot  whence  he  will  look  at  us 
with  dull  eye,  and  perhaps  will  not  recognize  us.  God  is 
my  witness,  Planchet,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  'Hhat  I 
would  fly  from  this  sad  spectacle  if  I  was  not  bound  to 
prove  my  respect  to  this  illustrious  shade  of  the  glorious 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  whom  we  have  so  much  loved." 

Planchet  nodded,  but  said  nothing.  It  could  be  easily 
seen  that  he  shared  his  master's  fears. 

"  And  then,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  '*  this  decrepitude, 
for  Athos  is  old  now ;  poverty,  perhaps,  for  he  will  have 
neglected  the  little  property  he  had ;  and  the  dirty  Gri- 
maud,  more  mute  than  ever  and  more  a  drunkard  than  his 
master,  —  there,  Planchet,  all  that  rends  my  heart." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  there,  and  that  I  see  him 
stammering  and  staggering,"  said  Planchet,  in  a  pitiful 
tone. 

"My  only  fear,  I  avow,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "is 
lest  Athos  should  accept  my  proposals  in  a  moment  of 
warlike  inebriation.  That  would  be  a  great  calamity  for 
Porthos  and  me,  and  above  all  a  real  embarrassment ;  but 
during  his  first  orgy  we  shall  leave  him,  that 's  alL  Ob 
coming  to  himself,  he  will  understand." 

"  In  any  case.  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  "  we  shall 
not  be  long  without  enlightenment,  for  I  think  these 
high  walls  which  are  red  from  the  setting  sun  are  the 
walls  of  Blois." 

"  It  is  probable,"  replied  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  those 
pointed  and  carved  bell-turrets  which  we  see  there  to 
the  left  in  the  wood  resemble  what  I  have  heard  said  of 
Chambord." 
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«<  Shall  we  go  into  the  city  t  **  aaked  Pknehfli 

"  Certainly,  to  get  iufoxmatioiL" 

''MonfiieuT,  I  beg  yoa  then  to  taate  some  cieam  of  which 
I  have  heard  much,  and  which  ought  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot." 

"  All  right  1  we  will  try  aome,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

At  that  moment  one  of  those  lumbering  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen,  which  carry  the  wood  cut  in  the  forests  of  the 
country  as  far  as  the  ports  of  the  Loire,  passed  out  of  a 
path  full  of  ruts  into  the  road  which  the  travellers  were 
following.  A  man  accompanied  it,  carrying  a  long  goad, 
armed  with  a  nail,  with  which  he  was  pricking  on  his 
ebw  team. 

*'  Hi,  friend  !  "  cried  Pknchet,  to  the  driver. 

**  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Messieuxs ) "  said  the  peasanti 
with  that  purity  of  language  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  which  would  shame  the  purest  citizens  of  the 
Place  de  la  Sorbonne  and  the  Rue  de  rUnivenit^. 

*^  We  are  looking  for  M.  le  Comte  de  la  fare's  house," 
said  D'Artagnan.  **  Do  you  know  this  name  among  those 
of  the  noblemen  of  the  neighborhood  1 " 

The  peasant  took  off  his  hat  on  hearing  this  name,  and 
replied,  "  Measieurs,  this  wood  that  1  am  carting  is  his. 
I  have  cut  it  in  his  forest,  and  am  taking  it  to  the 
diAteau.'' 

D'Artagnan  did  not  wish  to  question  this  man.  It  was 
repugnant  to  him  to  hear  another  say  what  he  had  himself 
said  to  Planchet. 

''  Th€  ehdteaul"  he  said  to  himself.  ''  The  ehdUauI 
Ah,  I  see  I  Athos  is  not  patient.  He  has  obliged  his 
peasants,  like  Porthos,  to  call  him  Monseigneur,  and  to 
call  his  hovel  a  ch&teau.  He  had  a  heavy  hand,  this  dear 
Athos,  especially  when  he  had  been  drinking.'' 

The  oxen  advanced  slowly.     D'Artagnan  and  Plan* 
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ehet  walked  behizid  the  wagon.    This  pace  made  them 
impatient. 

"Thia^  then,  is  the  load,"  asked  D'Artagnan  of  the 
driver;  ^'aod  can  we  follow  it  withoat  £Bar  of  losing 
OTUselYes^" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Monsieur/'  said  the  man,  "  and  you  can  take 
it  in  plaoe  of  tiring  yourselyes  by  accompanying  such  slow 
beasts.  In  half  a  leagae  you  will  see  a  ch&teau  on  the 
right ;  you  cannot  see  it  from  here  on  account  of  a  curtain 
xii  poplars  which  hides  it.  Tins  is  not  Bragelonne,  but  La 
Yalli^re ;  at  three  gun-shots  thence,  a  large  white  house, 
slate  roof,  built  on  an  eminence,  shaded  by  enormous  syci^ 
mores, — that  is  the  ch&teau  of  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere." 

''  And  this  half-league,  is  it  long? "  asked  D'Artagnan, 
"  for  there  are  leagues  and  leagues  in  our  fine  country  of 
Pranca" 

"  Ten  minutes  of  riding,  Monsieur,  for  the  fine  legs  of 
your  horse." 

D'Artagnan  thanked  the  driver,  and  pushed  on  at  once, 
then  trembled  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
this  singular  man  again,  who  had  shown  such  affection 
for  him,  and  had  contributed  so  much  by  advice  and  ex- 
ample to  his  education  as  a  gentleman.  He  little  by  little 
slackened  his  horse's  pace,  and  continued  to  advance  with 
drooping  head  as  if  musing. 

Planchet  also  had  found  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the  bear^ 
xiig  of  this  peasant  matter  for  grave  reflection.  Never,  in 
Normandy,  nor  in  Franche  Ck>mt^,  nor  in  Artois,  nor  in 
V^^tsBadjf-^  "places  in  which  he  had  principally  lived, — 
had  he  met  among  the  villagers  that  easy  address,  that 
polished  air,  that  refined  language.  He  was  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  had  met  some  gentleman,  Frondeur  like 
himself,  who  from  political  causes  had  been  forced  like 
him  to  disguise  himself. 
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Soon  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  the  Ch&tean  de  la  Yalli- 
^re,  as  the  ox-driver  had  told  them,  came  into  sight ;  then 
about  a  qnarfcer  of  a  league  further  on,  the  white  house, 
encircled  by  sycamores,  was  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  clump 
of  massiye  trees  which  spring  had  powdered  white  like 
snow,  with  blossoms. 

At  the  view,  D'Artagnan,  who  ordinarily  was  little 
subject  to  emotion,  felt  a  strange  trouble  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  so  powerful  are  the  souvenirs  of  youth 
during  the  whole  course  of  life.  Planchet,  who  had  not 
the  same  causes  for  such  feelings,  nonplussed  at  seeing  his 
master  so  agitated,  looked  alternately  at  D'Artagnan  and 
the  house. 

The  musketeer  made  some  steps  in  advance,  and  found 
himself  before  a  gate,  wrought  with  the  taste  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  castings  of  that  period 

There  could  be  seen  through  the  gate  a  kitchen-garden 
kept  with  care,  a  tolerably  spacious  courtyard,  in  which  sev- 
eral horses  led  by  grooms  in  different  liveries  were  walking 
about,  and  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses  of  the  district. 

'^  We  have  made  a  mistake,  or  that  man  has  deceived 
us,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  it  cannot  be  that  Athos  lives 
there.  Man  Dieu!  can  he  be  dead,  and  the  property 
belong  to  some  one  of  his  name?  Get  down,  Planchet^ 
and  make  inquiry ;  I  confess  I  have  not  the  courage." 

Planchet  dismounted. 

"  Tou  can  add,"  said  D'Artagnan,  **  that  a  gentleman  in 
passing  desires  the  honor  of  calling  on  M.  le  Comte  de  la 
Fere,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  information,  well ! 
then  give  him  my  name." 

Planchet,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  approached 
the  gate,  rang  the  bell,  and  immediately  a  servant  with 
white  hair  and  an  erect  figure  despite  his  age,  presented 
himself  and  received  Planchet. 
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''Does  H.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere  live  heiet"  asked 
Plancbet 

**  Yesy  MonaeuTy'*  replied  the  servant,  who  was  not  in 

lively. 

"  A  nobleman  retired  from  the  service  t " 

"  The  very  same." 

*'  And  who  had  a  servant  named  Grimaud  1 "  said  Plan- 
chet^  who  with  his  habitual  prudence  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  obtain  too  much  information. 

''  M.  Grimaud  is  absent  just  at  present,"  said  the  ser- 
Tant,  beginning  to  look  at  Plancbet  from  head  to  foot^ 
not  being  much  used  to  such  questionings 

'"Then,"  cried  Plancbet,  radiant>  "I  see  well  enough 
that  it  is  the  same  count  for  whom  we  are  looking.  Be 
good  enough  to  open  the  gate,  and  announce  to  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  that  my  master,  an  old  friend  of  his, 
wishes  to  see  him." 

"Would  you  not  prefer  saying  so  yourself,  rather  1" 
said  the  servant,  opening  the  gate.  '*  But  where  is  your 
master  1" 

"  He  is  following  me." 

The  servant  opened  the  gate  and  preceded  Plancbet, 
who  made  a  sign  to  his  master,  and  D'Artagnan  entered 
the  courtyard  with  beating  heart 

While  Plancbet  was  on  the  doorsteps  he  heard,  coming 
from  within,  a  voice  which  said,  "  Well,  where  is  this  gen- 
tleman, and  why  do  they  not  bring  him  hereY" 

This  voice,  which  reached  D'Artagnan,  awoke  in  his 
heart  a  thousand  feelings  and  souvenirs  which  he  had 
forgotten.  He  jumped  off  his  horse,  while  Plancbet,  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  advanced  towards  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"  Why,  I  know  that  feUow,"  said  Athos,  appearing  on 
the  doorstep. 

vou  1.  — 11 
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"Oh,  yesi  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  am  Planchefc,  you 
know."  But  the  honest  servant  could  say  no  more^  so 
much  had  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  gentleman  sur- 
prised him. 

''  What,  Planchet  1 "  cried  Athoe.  ''  Is  then  M.  d*Ar- 
tagnan  here?" 

"  Here  am  I;  friend  ;  here  am  I,  dear  Athos,"  said 
D'Artagnan^  stammering  and  ahnost  fiaJiling. 

At  these  words  a  visihle  emotion  showed  itself  in  its 
turn  on  the  fine  face  and  calm  features  of  Atho8«  He 
took  two  rapid  steps  towards  D'Artagnan,  gazing  earn- 
estly  on  him^  and  pressed  him  tenderly  in  his  arms.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  relieved  of  his  txx>uble,  pressed  him  in  his  turn 
with  a  cordiality  which  shone  in  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Athos  took  him  then  by  the  hand,  which  he  held  in 
hiBi  and  led  him  to  the  drawing-room,  where  several  per- 
sons were  assembled.     Every  one  rose. 

"I  present  to  you/'  said  Athos,  "M.  le  Chevalier 
d'Artagnan,  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  Musketeers,  —  a 
devoted  friend,  and  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  amiable 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known." 

D'Artagnan,  according  to  custom,  received  the  compli- 
ments of  those  present,  returned  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  took  a  place  in  the  circle,  and  while  the  conversa- 
tion, for  a  moment  interrupted,  became  once  more  gen- 
eral, he  began  to  examine  Athos. 

Strange  thing  I  Athos  had  hardly  aged  at  all.  His 
fine  eyes,  freed  from  the  circle  of  bistre  which  watchings 
and  oigies  produce,  seemed  larger  and  more  liquid  than 
ever ;  his  face,  slightly  elongated,  had  gained  in  majesty 
what  it  had  lost  of  feverish  agitation ;  his  hand,  always 
wonderfully  fine  and  nervous  in  spite  of  the  softness  of 
the  skin,  was  resplendent  in  lace  cufib  like  certain  hands 
by  Titian  and  Van  Dyck.    He  was  slighter  than  formerly ; 
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his  shooldeis  showed  uncommon  strength  ;  his  long  black 
hair^  sparsely  sprinkled  with  a  few  gray  hairs,  fell  ele- 
gantly over  his  shoulders,  and  waved  naturally ;  his  voice 
was  as  fresh  as  if  he  were  only  about  twenty-five ;  and 
his  fine  teeth,  which  he  had  kept  white  and  sound,  gave 
an  inexpressible  charm  to  his  smile. 

However,  the  count's  guests,  who  saw  by  the  almost 
imperceptible  coldness  of  the  conversation  that  the  two 
friends  burned  with  the  desire  of  being  by  themselves,  be- 
gan to  prepare,  with  all  the  politeness  of  former  times,  for 
their  departure,  —  that  grave  affair  of  people  of  the  great 
world,  when  there  were  people  of  the  great  world.  But  at 
that  moment  there  was  heard  a  great  noise  of  dogs  bark- 
ing in  the  courtyard,  and  several  persons  said  together, 
"  Ah  !  that 's  Kaoul  returned." 

Athos,  at  the  name  of  Eaoul,  looked  at  D'Artagnan,  and 
seemed  to  notice  the  curiosity  which  at  this  name  appeared 
on  his  face.  But  D'Artagnan  comprehended  nothing  as 
yet ;  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  bewilderment.  It 
was  then  almost  mechanically  that  he  turned  when  a  fine 
young  man  of  fifteen,  dressed  simply  but  in  perfect  taste, 
entered  the  room,  gracefully  raising  his  hat,  ornamented 
with  long  red  feathers. 

Nevertheless  this  new  personage,  entirely  unlocked  for, 
impressed  him.  A  whole  world  of  new  ideas  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind,  explaining  to  him  through  all  the 
sources  of  his  intelligence  the  change  in  Athos  which  until 
then  had  appeared  to  him  inexplicable. 

A  singular  resemblance  between  the  gentleman  and  the 
youth  explained  the  mystery  of  this  renewed  life.  He 
waited,  looking  and  listening. 

"  You  have  returned,  then,  Eaoul  1 "  said  the  count 

"  Tes,  Monsieur,"  he  replied  respectfully ;  **  and  I  have 
performed  the  commission  which  you  gave  me.** 
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'^Bnt  what  is  the  matter,  Eaoull"  said  Athos,  with 
solicitude.     "Yoa  are  pale  and  agitated." 

"  An  accident  has  just  happened  to  our  neighbor." 

<<  To  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalli^re  ? "  said  Athos,  quickly. 

'^  What,  then  ? "  asked  several  voices. 

''She  was  walking  in  the  enclosure  with  her  bonne, 
Marcelline,  where  the  woodmen  were  squaring  their  trees. 
When  passing  on  horseback  I  perceived  her  and  stopped. 
She  had  perceived  me  in  her  turn,  and  wishing  to  leap 
down  £rom  a  pile  of  wood,  fell,  and  has,  I  think,  dislocated 
her  ankle." 

''  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  said  Athos.  ''  And  has  her  mother, 
Madame  de  Saint-Remy,  been  told  of  it  ? " 

''No,  Monsieur;  she  is  at  Blois  with  Madame  the 
Duchesse  d'Orl&tns.  I  am  afiraid  that  the  first  applica- 
tions were  unskilfully  used,  and  I  come  to  you.  Monsieur, 
to  ask  your  counsel." 

"  Send  quickly  to  Blois,  Raoul  I  Or  rather,  take  your 
horse,  and  go  there  yourself 

Eaoul  bowed. 

"  Bat  where  is  Louise  f "  said  the  count. 

"  I  have  brought  her  here,  Monsieur,  and  left  her  with 
Chariot's  wife,  who  meanwhile  has  bathed  her  foot  in  cold 
water." 

Upon  this  explanation,  which  had  given  a  reason  for 
rising,  Athos's  guests  took  leave,  except  the  old  Due  de 
Barb^  who,  acting  familiarly  in  virtue  of  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years  with  the  house  of  La  Valli^,  went  to  see 
Louise,  who  was  weeping,  and  who,  on  seeing  Eaoul,  wiped 
her  handsome  eyes  and  immediately  smiled.  The  duke 
then  proposed  to  take  her  in  his  carriage  to  Blois. 

"  You  are  right.  Monsieur,"  said  Athos ;  "  she  will  be 
sooner  with  her  mother.  As  for  you,  Eaoul,  I  fear  you 
have  acted  thoughtlessly,  and  that  it  is  your  fault." 
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**  Oh,  nOy  noy  Mondenr,  I  swear  it  to  you  I ''  cried  the 
little  girl;  while  the  yoang  man  grew  pale  at  the  idea 
that  he  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  this  accident. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  I  assure  you  I "  murmured  EaouL 

"  Tou  will  none  the  less  go  to  Blois,"  added  the  county 
kindly,  '*  and  make  your  excuses  and  mine  to  Madame  de 
Saint-Remy,  and  then  return." 

The  color  returned  to  the  cheeks  of  the  youth.  He 
took  the  little  girl  up  in  his  arms,  smiling  in  spite  of  her 
pain,  as  she  rested  her  pretty  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  put  her  gently  into  the  carriage;  then  leaping  on 
his  horse  with  the  elegance  and  agility  of  a  practised 
horseman,  after  haying  saluted  Athos  and  D'Artagnan  he 
went  off  rapidly,  keeping  near  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
towards  the  interior  of  which  his  eyes  were  constantly 
directed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  OHItEAU  DB  BBAGELONKB. 

D'Abtaonan  had  remaiiied  during  this  scene  with  wild 
look  and  open  mouth.  He  had  found  matters  so  different 
from  his  expectations  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
astomshment. 

Athos  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into  the 
garden. 

*"  While  they  are  preparing  supper/'  said  he,  smiling, 
"  you  will  not  be  sorry  will  you,  my  Mend,  to  have  this 
mystery  cleared  up  somewhat  which  makes  you  ponder 
so]" 

**  It  is  true,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  DArtagnan,  who 
felt  himself  little  by  little  influenced  by  that  immense 
superiority  of  nobility  which  he  had  always  felt  in  Athos. 

Athos  looked  at  him  with  his  sweet  smile. 

<<  First  of  all,"  said  he, "  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  there  is  no 
Monsieur  the  Count  here  at  all.  If  I  styled  you  chevalier,  it 
was  to  present  you  to  my  guests  so  as  to  make  them  know 
who  you  were ;  but  for  you,  D'Artagnan,  I  am,  I  hope, 
always  Athos,  —  your  companion,  your  friend.  Do  you 
give  preference  for  ceremoniousness  because  you  love  me 
lessl" 

"  Oh,  God,  keep  me  from  that ! "  said  the  Gascon,  with 
one  of  those  loyal  bursts  of  youth  which  occur  so  rarely 
in  mature  age. 

"  Then,  as  a  commencement,  let  us  be  frank.  All  here 
astonishes  you  1 " 
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"  Deeply.'' 

*'  Bat  what  astonifihes  you  most,"  said  Athos,  smiling, 
<«  is  myselfl     Confess  it !  " 

"  I  do." 

*'  I  am  still  young,  am  I  not,  in  spite  of  my  forty-nine 
years  1    I  am  still  the  same ) " 

**  On  the  contrary/'  said  D'Artagnan,  quite  ready  to  go 
beyond  the  recommendation  of  frankness  which  Athos  had 
professed,  "  you  are  no  longer  so  at  all." 

"  Ah,  I  understand  ! "  said  Athos,  with  a  slight  blush ; 
''  all  tends  to  an  end,  D'Artagnan,  —  folly  like  eyerything 
else." 

"  Then,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  your  fortune,  it 
seems  to  me.  You  are  capitally  housed.  I  suppose  this 
house  is  yours ) " 

"Yes.  This  is  the  small  property,  you  know,  my 
friend,  which  1  told  you  that  I  inherited  when  I  left 
the  army." 

"  You  have  a  park,  horses,  and  carriages  1 " 

Athos  smiled. 

"  The  park  has  twenty  acres,"  said  he,  ''  out  of  which 
is  taken  our  kitchen-garden  and  outhouses.  I  have  two 
horses,  not  counting  my  groom's  cob.  My  hunting  equi- 
page is  reduced  to  four  setters,  two  greyhounds,  and  a 
pointer.  Still,  all  this  extravagance  in  having  a  pack," 
added  Athos,  smiling,  "is  not  for  myself." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  ;  it  is  for  young  RaouL"  And 
D'Artagnan  regarded  Athos  with  an  involuntary  smile. 

"You  have  guessed  rightly,  my  friend." 

"And  this  youth  is  your  adopted  son, — your  relative, 
perhaps  1  Ah,  how  changed  you  are,  my  dear  Athos  ! " 

"This  young  man,"  answered  Athos,  calmly,  "is  an 
orphan  whom  his  mother  left  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
country  curate.     I  have  brought  him  up." 
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''He  ought  to  be  much  attached  to  you?" 

*'  I  think  he  loves  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  his  own 
father/' 

"  Thoroughly  grateful,  especially  1 " 

''  Ohy  as  to  gratitude/'  said  Athos,  "  that  is  mutual  I 
owe  him  as  much  as  he  owes  me.  I  do  not  teU  him,  but 
I  can  you^  D'Artagnan,  —  I  am  still  his  debtor." 

''How  so)"  said  the  astonished  soldier. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  It  is  he  who  has  brought  about  the  change 
you  see  in  me.  I  was  wasting  away  like  a  poor  isolated 
tree  which  is  losing  its  hold  in  the  ground  ;  it  was  only 
a  strong  attachment  which  could  make  me  take  root  once 
more  in  life.  A  mistress )  I  was  too  old.  Some  friends  f 
I  had  you  no  longer.  Well,  this  child  has  helped  me  to  re- 
cover all  that  I  had  lost.  I  have  lived  not  for  myself,  but 
for  him.  Instruction  is  good  for  a  child ;  but  example  is 
worth  more.  This  I  have  given  him.  The  vices  I  had  I 
have  corrected.  The  virtues  that  I  had  not  I  have  feigned 
to  have.  So  I  do  not  think  I  deceive  myself,  D'Artagnan, 
in  thinking  that  Eaoul  will  be  as  perfect  a  gentleman  as 
it  is  given  to  our  impoverished  age  still  to  furnish." 

IVArtagnan  looked  at  Athos  with  increasing  admira- 
tion. They  were  walking  in  a  fresh,  shady  avenue,  through 
which  penetrated  obliquely  some  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
One  of  these  golden  rays  lighted  up  Athos's  countenance, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  give  back  the  mild,  calm  even- 
ing light  which  they  received.  The  idea  of  Milady  just 
then  presented  itself  to  D*Artagnan's  mind. 

"And  are  you  happy)"  he  said  to  his  friend. 

Athos's  penetrating  eye  pierced  to  the  bottom  of  D'Ai^ 
tagnan's  heart,  and  seemed  to  read  his  thought  there. 

"  As  happy  as  one  is  permitted  to  be  on  earth.  But 
finish  your  thought,  D'Artagnan,  for  you  have  not  told 
me  the  whole  of  it." 
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'*  Toa  are  a  terrible  fellow,  Athos ;  and  one  can  hide 
nothing  from  you.  Well,  yes,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  have  not  sometimes  unexpected  emotions  of  dread 
approaching  to — '^ 

"  To  remorse  1 "  continued  Athos.  **  I  will  finish  your 
thought,  my  Mend.  Yes  and  no.  I  have  not,  because 
that  woman,  I  believe,  merited  the  punishment  she  has 
undergone  ;  because,  too,  if  we  had  allowed  her  to  live, 
she  would  without  doubt  have  continued  her  work  of 
destruction.  But  that  does  not  mean,  friend,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  we  had  the  right  to  do  what  we  did.  Per- 
haps all  bloodshed  demands  expiation.  She  has  paid  hers ; 
perhaps  it  is  our  turn  to  furnish  ours." 

*'I  have  sometimes  thought  as  you  do,  Athos,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  This  woman  had  a  son  1 " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Have  you  ever  heard  him  spoken  of)  *' 

«  Never." 

"He  must  be  about  twenty-three,"  said  Athos;  ''I 
often  think  of  that  young  man,  D'Artagnan." 

"  It  is  strange.     I  had  forgotten  him«" 

Athos  gave  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  And  Lord  de  Winter,  have  you  any  news  of  him  1 " 

"  I  know  he  was  in  great  favor  with  King  Charles  L" 

"  He  has  followed  his  fortune,  which  is  bad  at  present. 
Stay,  D'Artagnan,"  continued  Athos ;  ''  that  brings  us 
back  to  what  I  was  saying  just  now.  He  has  shed  the 
blood  of  Strafford;  blood  demands  blood.  And  the 
queen  1 " 

"  What  queen  1 " 

"  Madame  Henrietta  of  England,  Henry  IV.'s  daughter." 

"  She  is  at  the  Louvre,  as  you  know." 

**  Yes,  where  she  Ib  in  great  want ;  is  it  not  so  t  During 
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the  Beveie  cold  of  this  winter,  her  daughter,  who  is  ill,  was 
obliged,  so  they  tell  me,  to  keep  in  bed.  Can  you  under- 
stand that  1"  said  Athos,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  ''Henry 
IV.'s  daughter  shivering  £rom  cold  for  want  of  a  fieigot  I 
Why  did  she  not  ask  any  of  us  instead  of  Mazarin  1  She 
would  have  wanted  for  nothing." 

"  Do  you  know  her,  then  ]  *' 

"  No ;  but  my  mother  saw  her  when  a  child.  Have  I 
ever  told  you  that  my  mother  was  once  maid  of  honor  to 
Marie  de  M^icisl" 

"  Never.     You  did  not  speak  of  those  things,  Athos." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did,  you  know  it,"  replied  Athos ;  "  but 
still  there  is  need  for  the  occasion  to  occur." 

"Porthos  would  not  wait  so  patiently,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  with  a  smile. 

"  Each  to  his  nature,  my  dear  D'Artagnan.  Porthos 
has,  in  spite  of  a  little  vanity,  some  excellent  qualitiea 
Have  you  seen  him  lately)" 

"  I  left  him  five  days  ago." 

And  then  he  related,  with  the  force  of  his  Gascon 
humor,  all  the  splendor  of  Porthos  and  his  Chateau  de 
Pierrefondsj  and  while  riddling  his  friend,  he  launched 
two  or  three  arrows  in  the  direction  of  that  excellent  M. 
Mouston. 

"I  am  astonished,"  replied  Athos,  smiling  with  that 
gayety  which  recalled  their  former  jolly  days,  "  that  we 
formed  by  mere  hazard  a  society  of  men  still  so  closely 
bound  to  one  another  in  spite  of  twenty  years  of  separa- 
tion. Friendship  throws  out  veiy  deep  roots  into  sincere 
hearts,  D'Artagnan.  Believe  me,  it  is  only  worthless  people 
who  deny  that  there  is  any  friendship,  because  they  do 
not  comprehend  it.    And  Aramisi" 

"  I  have  seen  him  also,"  said  D'Aitagnan,  **  but  he 
seemed  cold." 
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"  Ah !  you  have  seen  Aramis,'*  leplied  Athoe,  looking  at 
jyAitagnan  with  his  scmtinizing  eye.  *^  Why,  it  is  a  real 
pilgrimage^  dear  firiend,  that  you  are  making  to  the  Temple 
of  Friendship,  as  the  poets  would  say." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  emharrassed. 

''Aiamia^  you  know,"  continued  Athos,  ''is  naturally 
cold;  then  he  is  always  entangled  in  intrigues  with 
women." 

"  1  helieve  there  is  at  this  time  a  very  intricate  one.'' 

Athos  did  not  answer. 

"  He  is  not  curious,"  thought  D'Artagnan. 

Not  only  Athos  did  not  reply,  hut  he  sought  to  change 
the  conversation. 

'*  You  see  we  have  in  ahout  an  hour^s  walk  made  the 
tour,  so  to  speak,  of  my  domains." 

"  All  is  charming,  and  especially  smacks  of  the  gentle- 
manly," replied  D'Artagnan. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  step  of  a  horse. 

**  It  is  Eaoul  come  hack,"  said  Athos ;  "  we  shall  have 
news  of  the  poor  little  girL" 

In  factf  the  young  man  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  entered 
the  courtyard  all  covered  with  dust ;  then  dismounting, 
he  came  to  salute  the  count  and  D'Artagnan. 

''  This  is  the  Chevalier  d'Artagnan,  of  whom  you  have 
often  heard  me  speak,  Eaoul,"  said  Athos,  putting  his 
hand  on  D'Artagnan's  shoulder. 

^  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  man,  making  a  deep  how, 
''  the  count  has  mentioned  your  name  in  my  presence  as 
an  example  of  an  intrepid  and  generous  gentleman." 

This  little  compliment  did  not  fail  to  move  D'Artagnan, 
who  felt  his  heart  gently  stirred. 

''My  young  friend,  all  these  eulogiums  passed  on  me 
really  helong  to  Monsieur  the  Count ;  for  he  has  educated 
me  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  his  pupil  has 
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80  badly  profited  from  the  instraction.  I  am  pleased 
with  jour  manner,  Raoul,  and  your  politeness  has  touched 
me. 

Athos  was  moro  delighted  than  can  be  expressed;  he 
looked  gratefully  at  D'Artagnan,  then  cast  on  Raoul  one 
of  those  rare  smiles  of  which  young  people  are  so  proud 
when  they  secure  them. 

**  Now/'  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  whom  this  mute 
play  of  the  countenance  had  not  escaped,  —  "  now  I  am 
certain  of  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Athos,  **  I  hope  that  the  accident  has  not 
had  bad  results." 

"  They  know  nothing  yet,  Monsieur,  and  the  doctor  has 
been  able  to  say  nothing  on  account  of  the  swelling ;  he 
fears,  however,  that  some  nerve  may  be  ixgured.** 

''And  you  have  not  remained  later  with  Madame  de 
Saint-Remy  1 " 

'*  I  was  afraid  of  not  returning  in  season  for  your  din- 
ner. Monsieur,"  said  Eaoul,  "  and  consequently  of  making 
you  wait." 

At  this  moment  a  little  boy,  half-peasant,  half-servant, 
came  to  say  that  supper  was  ready. 

Athos  led  his  guest  into  a  very  plain  dining-room ;  but 
on  one  side  the  windows  opened  on  the  garden,  and  on 
the  other  on  a  conservatory  in  which  some  lovely  flowers 
were  growing. 

D'Artagnan  cast  his  eyes  on  the  dinner-service.  The 
plate  was  very  fine ;  one  saw  that  it  was  the  old  family 
plate.  On  the  sideboard  was  a  superb  silver  ewer ;  D'Ar- 
tagnan stopped  to  look  at  it. 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  splendid  piece  of  art,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Athos ;  "  it  is  a  chef  cToeuvre  of  a  great 
Florentine  artist  named  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

**  And  the  battle  it  represents  1 " 
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"  Jb  that  of  Marignan.  It  is  the  moment  when  one  of 
my  ancestois  giyes  his  sword  to  Francis  I.,  who  has  just 
broken  his  own.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Enguer- 
land  de  Li  Fdre,  my  ancestor,  was  made  Knight  of  St. 
Michael  Besides,  the  king,  fifteen  yean  later, — for  he 
had  not  foigotten  that  he  had  fought  for  three  hours  with 
his  ^end  Engnerrand's  sword  without  its  breaking, — 
made  him  a  present  of  that  ewer,  and  of  a  sword  which 
you  have  perhaps  seen  formerly  in  my  possession,  which 
is  also  a  fine  piece  of  goldsmith's  work.  Those  were  the 
days  of  giants,"  said  Atho&  "  We  are  dwarfs,  in  these 
times,  by  the  side  of  those  men.  Let  us  be  seated, 
D'Artagnan,  and  get  supper.  Now  call  Chariot,"  said 
Athos  to  the  small  servant,  who  had  just  served  the 
soup. 

The  boy  went  out,  and  a  moment  after,  the  man-servant 
to  whom  the  travellers  spoke  on  arriving  entered. 

"Chariot,"  said  Athos  to  him,  "I  particularly  desire 
you  to  take  care  of  Planchet,  M.  d'Artagnan's  servant,  as 
long  as  he  stay&  He  likes  good  wine;  you  have  the 
cellar  key.  He  also  does  not  dislike  a  good  bed.  Look 
after  that  also,  I  beg  of  you." 

Chariot  bowed  and  went  out. 

"  Chariot  is  also  a  fine  fellow,"  said  the  count  "  For 
eighteen  years  has  he  been  in  my  service." 

"  You  think  of  everything,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  and  I 
thank  you  on  Flanchet's  behalf,  my  dear  Athos." 

The  young  man  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  this  name,  and 
looked  to  see  if  it  were  really  the  count  to  whom  D'Ar- 
tagnan  spoke. 

**  That  name  seems  odd  to  you,  does  it  not,  Baoul  1 " 
said  Athos,  smiling.  ''It  was  an  assumed  name  at  the 
time  that  M.  d'Artagnan,  two  brave  friends,  and  myself 
did  warlike  feats  at  Rochelle  under  the  deceased  cardinal 
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and  M.  de  Bassompieire,  who  has  died  since.  Each  time 
I  hear  it  used  by  my  Mend  my  heart  feels  joyful." 

"  That  name  was  celebrated/'  said  D'Artagnan,  ''  and  it 
had  one  day  the  honors  of  a  triumph." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur ) "  asked  Baoul,  with 
childish  curiosity. 

**  Really  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Atho& 

^'  You  have  forgotten  the  bastion  St.  Gervais,  Athos, 
and  that  napkin  which  three  bullets  transformed  into  a 
flag.  I  have  a  better  memory  than  you,  and  I  am  going 
to  relate  it  to  you,  young  man ; "  and  he  told  Raoul  aU  the 
history  of  the  bastion,  as  Athos  had  recounted  that  of  his 
ancestor. 

On  hearing  this,  the  youth  imagined  he  saw  laid  before 
him  a  feat  of  arms  like  those  related  by  Tasso  or  Ariosto, 
which  belong  to  the  fSascinating  times  of  chivalry. 

''But  what  has  not  been  told  you,  Eaoul,"  replied 
Athos  in  his  turn,  "  is  that  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
best  swordsmen  of  our  time;  muscles  of  iron,  wrist  of 
steel,  sure  glance,  burning  look,  —  that  is  what  he  offers  to 
his  adversary.  He  was  eighteen,  three  years  older  than 
you,  Baoul,  when  I  saw  him  in  action  for  the  first  time, 
and  against  experienced  men." 

"And  M.  d'Artagnan  was  victor  1"  said  the  youth, 
whose  eyes  shone  during  this  conversation,  and  seemed  to 
ask  for  details. 

'*  I  killed  one,  I  think,"  said  D'Artagnan,  looking  at 
Athos  inquiringly.  ''As  for  the  other,  I  disanned  or 
wounded  him,  I  forget  which." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  wounded  him.  Oh,  you  were  a  rough 
athlete." 

"Ah,  I  have  not  yet  lost  very  much,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, with  his  litUe  Gascon  laugh  full  of  self-satisfEU)- 
tion ;  "  and  recently,  also  —  " 
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A  look  from  Athos  made  him  silent. 

"I  wish  you  to  know,  Raonl/'  replied  Athos,  "who 
think  yourself  a  fine  swordsman,  and  whose  vanity  will 
one  day  suffer  a  cruel  undeceiving,  how  dangerous  the 
man  is  who  unites  coolness  with  alertness,  for  I  shall  never 
he  able  to  offer  you  a  more  striking  example.  To-morrow 
ask  M.  d'Artagnan,  if  he  is  not  too  tired,  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  you  a  lesson/' 

''  Nonsense,  my  dear  Athos ;  you  are  a  good  master, 
above  all  with  respect  to  the  very  qualities  which  you 
boast  of  in  me.  Why,  it  was  to-day  Planchet  was  men- 
tioning the  ^Eimous  duel  in  the  close  Des  Cannes  with 
Lord  de  Winter  and  his  companions.  Ah,  young  man," 
continued  D'Artagnan,  ''there  ought  to  be  here  some- 
where a  sword  that  I  have  often  called  the  first  in  the 
kingdom." 

''  Oh !  I  have  spoiled  my  hand  with  this  boy,"  said 
Athos. 

''  There  are  hands  which  never  spoil,  my  dear  Athos," 
said  D'Artagnan,  "  but  which  spoil  those  of  others." 

The  youth  would  have  liked  to  prolong  this  conversa- 
tion the  whole  night,  but  Athos  observed  that  their  guest 
must  be  very  tired,  and  want  rest.  D'Artagnan  politely 
denied,  but  Athos  insisted.  Eaoul  showed  the  way  to  the 
room ;  and  as  Athos  feared  he  would  detain  D'Artagnan 
by  obtaining  more  stories  of  the  past,  he  himself  went 
shortly  after  to  look  for  him,  and  closed  this  pleasant 
evening  by  a  very  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  wishing  the 
musketeer  a  good  night. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

ATHOS'S  DIPLOHACT. 

D'Artagnan  had  gone  to  bed  not  so  much  to  sleep  as  to 
be  alone  and  think  over  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  that 
evening.  As  he  had  a  good  disposition,  and  had  had  from 
the  first  an  instinctive  liking  for  Athos  which  had  ripened 
into  a  sincere  friendship,  he  was  delighted  to  find  a  man 
sparkling  with  intelligence  in  place  of  a  boorish  drunkard 
whom  he  expected  to  see  sleeping  himself  sober  on  some 
dunghUL  He  accepted  without  too  much  resisting  that 
constant  superiority  of  Athos  over  him ;  and  in  place  of 
feeling  the  jealousy  and  disappointment  which  would  have 
annoyed  a  less  generous  nature,  he  felt,  after  all,  only  a 
sincere  and  loyal  joy  which  led  him  to  entertain  the  most 
fevoiable  hopes  respecting  his  negotiations. 

Tet  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  did  not  find  Athos  quite 
sincere  and  explicit  on  all  points.  Who  was  this  youth 
whom  he  said  had  been  adopted  by  him,  and  who  bore 
such  a  strong  likeness  to  him  1  What  was  this  return  to 
the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  exaggerated  sobriety  which 
he  had  remarked  at  table  ?  One  thing  also  insignificant 
in  appearance,  this  absence  of  Grimaud,  from  whom  Athos 
formerly  could  not  be  separated,  and  whose  name  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  spite  of  references  made  to  it,  —  all 
this  disquieted  D'Artagnan.  He  did  not  any  longer  pos- 
sess his  friend's  confidence,  or  Athos  was  bound  by  some 
invisible  chain ;  or  perhaps,  he  thought,  Athos  had  been 
forewarned  of  his  (D'Artagnan's)  visit 
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He  could  not  belp  thinking  of  Eochefort^  and  of  what 
he  had  told  him  in  Notre-Dame.  Could  Rochefoit  have 
seen  Athos  before  himi 

D'Artagnan  had  no  time  to  lose  in  long  studies;  he 
was  therefore  resolved  to  get  an  explanation  on  the  mor- 
row. The  smallness  of  Athos's  fortune,  so  cleverly  dis- 
gmsedy  evinced  the  desire  to  shine,  and  betrayed  the 
remains  of  an  ambition  easy  to  awaken.  Athos's  vigor 
of  mind  and  clearness  of  ideas  made  him  a  man  more 
prompt  than  another  to  be  moved.  He  would  enter  into 
the  minister's  plans  with  all  the  more  ardor  because  his 
natural  activity  would  be  doubled  by  a  dose  of  necessity. 

These  thoughts  kept  D'Artagnan  awake  in  spite  of  his 
ffttigue ;  he  drew  up  plans  of  attack,  and  although  he 
knew  that  Athos  was  a  rough  adversary,  he  fixed  on  the 
next  day  after  breakfast  as  the  time  of  action. 

Tet  he  said  to  himself  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  on 
so  new  ground  there  was  need  to  advance  with  caution,  to 
study  for  several  days  Athos's  friends,  to  follow  his  new 
habits  of  life  and  find  the  reason  for  them,  to  try  and  ex- 
tract from  the  artless  young  man,  either  in  exercising  in 
arms  or  in  coursing,  that  intermediate  information  which 
he  needed  to  connect  the  Athos  of  former  times  with  the 
Athos  of  the  present ;  and  that  should  be  easy,  for  the 
preceptor  ought  to  have  impressed  himself  upon  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  his  pupiL  But  D'Artagnan,  who  was  him- 
self possessed  of  much  finesse,  saw  at  once  what  chances 
he  would  give  in  case  any  indiscretion  or  awkwardness  on 
his  pert  exposed  his  plans  to  the  practised  eye  of  Athos. 

Then  it  must  be  said  that  D'Artagnan,  though  quite 
ready  to  employ  artifice  against  the  finesse  of  Aramis  or 
the  vanity  of  Porthos,  was  ashamed  to  shuffle  with  Athos, 
the  frank  man,  the  loyal  heart. 

''Ah!  why  is  not  Grimaud  the  silent  herel"  said 
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D'Artagnan.  **  There  are  so  many  things  which  I  should 
have  undezstood  &om  him ;  Giimaud  had  such  an  eloquent 
silence  I " 

However;  all  the  noises  in  the  house  died  away  succes- 
sively :  D'Artagnan  had  heard  the  doors  and  shutters 
closed;  then  the  dogs  otttside,  after  having  for  some 
time  answered  the  one  to  the  other,  had  hecome  silent 
in  their  turn  ;  at  last,  a  nightingale  lost  in  a  mass  of  trees 
had  for  some  time  poured  out  his  harmonious  scales  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  had  gone  to  sleep.  In  the  chi- 
teau  there  was  no  sound  heard  except  that  of  an  even 
and  monotonous  step  underneath  his  chamber;  he  sup- 
posed it  was  the  chamber  of  Athos. 

"He  walks  and  reflects,"  thought  D'Artagnan;  "but 
of  what)  That  it  is  impossible  to  know.  One  could 
guess  the  rest,  but  not  that." 

At  last  Athos  went  to  bed.  The  silence  which  reigned 
throughout  the  house  united  with  his  fatigue  overcame 
D'Artagnan ;  his  eyes  dosed,  and  almost  immediately  he 
fell  asleep. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  a  great  sleeper.  Scarcely  had 
dawn  gilded  his  curtains  than  ho  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
opened  the  windows.  He  thought  he  saw  then  through 
the  blind  some  one  moving  about  the  courtyard,  while 
trying  to  avoid  making  any  noise.  According  to  his  habit 
of  letting  nothing  pass  within  reach  without  learning 
what  it  was,  D'Artagnan  looked  attentively  without  mak- 
ing a  noise,  and  recognised  the  garnet-colored  coat  and 
brown  locks  of  RaouL 

The  young  fellow  —  for  it  was  he  —  opened  the  stable^ 
door,  took  out  the  bay  horse  which  he  had  ridden  the  even- 
ing before,  saddled  it  himself  with  as  much  promptness 
and  skill  as  the  most  accomplished  groom,  then  passed 
along  the  path  at  the  right  of  the  kitchen-garden,  opened 
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A  little  dde-door,  and  then  D'Aitagnan  saw  him  pass  like 
an  arroWy  bending  under  the  hanging  branohes  of  maples 
and  acacias. 

D'Artagnan  had  noticed  in  the  evening  that  the  path 
was  in  the  direction  of  Blois. 

"  Eh,  eh ! "  said  the  Gascon,  "  heie  is  a  gaj  spark  who 
does  not  seem  to  share  Athos's  dislike  to  the  fair  sex.  He 
is  not  going  shooting,  for  he  has  neither  arms  nor  dogs ; 
he  is  not  bearing  a  message,  for  he  conceals  himsel£ 
From  whom  does  he  hide)  Is  it  from  me  or  from  his 
father  1  (For  I  am  sure  that  the  count  is  his  father.) 
Parbleu  /  as  to  that,  I  will  know  it,  for  I  will  speak  of  it 
plainly  to  Athos." 

The  day  advanced.  All  the  sounds  that  D'Artagnan  had 
heard  successively  cease  at  night  now  arose  one  after  the 
other,  —  the  bird  in  the  branches,  the  dog  in  the  stable,  the 
sheep  in  the  fields ;  the  boats  on  the  Loire  even  seemed 
alive,  moving  away  along  the  stream.  D'Artagnan  stayed 
thus  at  the  window  so  as  to  wake  no  one ;  then,  when 
he  had  heard  the  doors  and  shutters  of  the  ch&teau  be- 
ing opened,  he  gave  a  last  turn  to  his  hair,  a  last  curl  to 
his  mustache,  brushed,  from  habit,  his  hat  .with  the  sleeve 
of  his  doublet,  and  went  downstairs.  He  had  scarcely 
left  the  last  step  of  the  front^ioor  flight  than  he  saw  Athos 
bent  towards  the  ground,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
who  is  looking  for  a  crown  in  the  sand. 

"  Grood-day,  my  dear  host,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Crood*day,  dear  friend ;  have  you  had  a  good  night  f " 

**  Excellent,  Athos !  like  your  bed,  your  supper  of  yes- 
terday evening  which  ought  to  have  brought  me  sleep, 
and  your  reception  of  me  when  you  saw  me  again.  But 
what  are  you  looking  at  there  so  attentively  ?  Have  you 
perchance  become  an  amateur  of  tulips  t " 

"  My  dear  friend,  there  is  no  need  to  make  fun  of  me  on 
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that  account.  In  the  country  tastes  change,  and  we  learn 
to  like  all  the  beautiful  things  which  God  produces  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  which  we  neglect  in  the 
towns.  I  was  looking  simply  at  some  lilies  which  I  have 
planted  near  this  reservoir,  and  which  have  been  crushed 
this  morning.  These  gardeners  are  most  awkward  fellows. 
While  leading  off  the  horse  used  for  drawing  water,  they 
have  let  it  walk  on  this  bed." 

D'Artagnan  smiled. 

"  Ah ! ''  said  he,  "  do  you  believe  it  1 "  and  he  led  his 
friend  along  the  avenue,  where  a  good  number  of  foot- 
prints similar  to  that  which  had  crushed  the  lily  were 
seen. 

"  Here  are  more  of  them,  it  seems  to  me ;  here,  Athos," 
said  he,  with  indifference. 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  as  well  as  some  which  are  quite 
recent." 

''  Quite  recent,'*  repeated  D'Artagnan. 

''Who  has  then  gone  out  this  way  this  morning?" 
asked  Athos,  with  some  anxiety.  "  Has  a  horse  escaped 
from  the  stable?" 

''It  is  not  probable,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "for  the  foot- 
prints are  quite  equal  and  regular." 

"  Where  is  Raoul  1 "  cried  Athos,  "  and  how  is  it  I  have 
not  seen  him  1 " 

**ChutI^*  said  D'Artagnan,  putting  lus  finger  to  his 
mouth  with  a  smile. 

"  What  has  happened,  then  1 "  asked  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  related  what  he  had  seen,  while  he  scanned 
his  host's  countenance. 

"  Ah !  I  guess  it  all  now,"  said  Athos,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders ;   "  the  poor  boy  has  gone  to  Blois." 

"What  to  do?" 

"  Why,  to  obtain  news  of  the  little  La  Vallifere." 
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"  Do  you  think  sol"  said  D'Artagnaiii  incredulous. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Athos.  ''Have  you  not 
noticed  that  Raoul  is  in  lovef" 

"  Good  !  but  with  whom, — this  child  of  seven  years  1" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  at  Raoul's  age  the  heart  is  so  full  that 
it  must  bestow  itself  on  something,  real  or  imaginary.  Ah, 
well !  his  love  is  half  of  each." 

"  Are  you  joking  1    What !  this  Httle  girl  1 " 

"Have  you  not  looked  at  herl  She  is  the  prettiest 
little  creature  in  the  world ;  hair  of  a  silver  blond,  blue  eyes 
already  rebellious  and  languishing  at  the  same  time.** 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  this  passion  1 " 

"  I  say  nothing ;  I  laugh  and  make  fun  of  RaouL  But 
these  first  needs  of  the  heart  are  so  imperious,  these  out- 
pourings of  amorous  melancholy  in  young  people  are  at 
once  so  sweet  and  so  bitter,  that  they  have  often  all  the 
real  marks  of  the  passion.  I  remember  that  at  the  age  of 
Eaoul  I  had  become  amorous  of  a  Greek  statue  that  the 
good  King  Henry  lY.  had  given  to  my  father,  and  that  I 
thought  I  should  become  insane  with  grief  when  they  told 
me  that  the  story  of  Pygmalion  was  only  a  &ble." 

"  It  is  want  of  occupation.  Tou  do  not  employ  Raoul 
enough,  and  he  finds  occupation  for  himself." 

"Nothing  else.  So  I  have  thought  of  sending  him 
away." 

"And  you  would  act  rightly." 

"  Without  doubt ;  but  it  would  break  his  heart,  and 
he  will  suffer  as  much  as  for  a  veritable  love.  For  three 
or  four  years,  and  at  that  time  he  himself  was  quite  a 
child,  he  used  to  deck  himself  out,  and  admire  this  little 
idol,  whom  he  will  end  by  adoring  if  he  stays  here.  These 
children  dream  together  all  the  day,  and  talk  of  a  thousand 
serious  things  like  true  lovers  of  twenty  years.  In  short, 
this  has  made  the  parents  of  the  little  La  Yallidre  smile; 
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but  I  think  they  are  be^ning  to  feel  serious  about 
it" 

''Child's  play  I  but  Raoul  must  be  taken  away.  Send 
him  soon  from  here,  or  you  will  never  make  a  man  of  him." 

*'l  think/'  said  Athos,  'Hhat  I  shall  send  him  to 
Paris." 

"  Ah  I "  said  D*Artagnan,  and  he  thought  the  moment 
had  come  for  opening  fire.  "  If  you  wish,"  said  he,  **  we 
can  make  a  career  for  the  young  fellow." 

''  Ah  1 "  said  Athoe,  in  his  turn. 

*'  In  fact^  I  want  to  consult  you  on  something  which  has 
come  into  my  mind." 

•^  Go  on." 

''Do  you  belieye  the  time  to  be  come  for  taking 
service  f" 

"  But  are  you  not  always  in  the  service,  D'Artagnan  t " 

"  I  mean  active  service.  Has  not  the  life  of  former 
days  anything  to  tempt  you )  And  if  some  real  advan- 
tages await  you,  would  you  not  be  glad  to  begin  it  again 
with  me  and  our  friend  Porthosl" 

"  You  are  then  making  me  a  proposition  I "  said  Athos. 

"  Clear  and  frank." 

"  To  enter  on  active  service  1 " 

"  Yea" 

*'  For  and  against  whom  1 "  asked  Athos,  suddenly,  as 
he  looked  with  clear  and  kindly  eye  on  the  Gascon. 

"Ah,  the  deuce  I  you  are  pressing." 

"And  above  all,  precise.  Listen  now,  D'Artagnan. 
There  ia  but  one  person,  or  rather  but  one  cause,  to  which 
a  man  like  myself  might  be  useful,  —  that  of  the  king." 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  the  musketeer. 

"  Yes,  but  let  us  understand,"  replied  Athos,  seriously ; 
"  if  by  the  king's  cause  you  mean  that  of  M.  de  Mazarin, 
we  cease  to  understand  each  other." 
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^'I  did  not  speak  pieciselyy"  answeied  the  Gascon, 
embarrassed. 

''  Now,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  *'  don't  let  ns  finesse. 
Tour  hesitation,  your  shifts,  tell  me  on  whose  authority 
you  come.  No  one  does,  in  fact,  like  to  confess  this 
openly,  and  when  recruiting  for  it  the  head  is  lowered, 
and  the  voice  is  embarrassed.'' 

''Ah,  my  dear  Athos ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

*'  And  you  know  well  enough  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
yourself,  who  are  the  pearl  of  brave  men,  but  of  that  cun- 
ning, intriguing  Italian  ;  of  that  mean  fellow  who  tries  to 
put  on  his  head  a  crown  which  he  has  stolen  under  a  pil- 
low ;  of  that  puppy  who  calls  his  party  that  of  the  king, 
and  who  bethought  himself  of  putting  the  princes  of  the 
blood  into  prison,  not  daring  to  kill  them,  as  did  the  great 
cardinal;  of  a  skinflint  who  weighs  his  golden  crowns 
and  keeps  the  clipped  ones  from  fear  that  although  he 
cheats  he  may  lose  them  at  his  next  day's  game,  —  of  a 
fool,  in  short,  who  ill-treats  the  queen,  as  we  are  assured, 
and  who  goes  hence  in  three  mouths  to  make  civil  war  on 
us  to  protect  his  pensions.  Is  that  the  master  you  pro- 
pose to  me,  D'Artagnan  ?    Goodness  gracious !  " 

''You  are  more  sensitive  than  formerly,  excuse  me," 
said  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  years  have  warmed  your  blood  in- 
stead of  cooling  it  Who  told  you,  then,  that  this  was  my 
master,  and  that  I  wish  to  impose  him  on  you  1  —  Hang 
it! "  the  Gascon  had  thought,  "I  must  not  deliver  up  my 
secrets  to  one  so  ill-disposed." 

"  But,  dear  friend,"  replied  Athos,  '*  what  then  are  your 
propositions  1 " 

"  There  is  nothing  more  simple :  you  live  on  your  own 
lauds,  and  it  seems  that  you  are  happy  in  your  gilded  medi- 
ocrity ;  Porthos  has  an  income  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  livres ;  Aramis  has  always  fifteen  duchesses,  who 
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wrangle  over  the  ecclesiastic  as  they  used  to  lespecting  the 
musketeer,  —  he  is  still  a  sort  of  spoiled  child ;  but  I,  what 
am  I  doing  in  the  world  1  I  have  worn  my  cuirass  and 
cloak  for  the  last  twenty  years,  tethered  to  this  inadequate 
rank,  without  advancing,  retreating,  living.  In  a  word, 
I  am  dead.  WeU,  then,  when  it  is  a  question  with  me 
how  to  awake  a  bit^  you/  all  come  and  tell  me,  '  He  is 
a  mean  fellow,  a  fool,  a  had  master  I '  Eh,  well  1  I  am  of 
your  opinion,  but  find  me  a  better,  or  give  me  an  income." 

Athos  reflected  for  three  seconds,  and  comprehended 
D'Artagnan's  device,  who,  having  advanced  too  fast  at 
first,  now  broke  off  short  to  hide  his  game.  Athos  saw 
clearly  enough  that  the  proposals  D'Artagnan  had  just 
made  were  genuine,  and  would  have  been  gradually  de- 
veloped if  he  had  lent  an  ear. 

"Good!"  said  he  to  himselt  ''D'Artagnan  is  for 
Mazarin." 

From  this  moment  he  exercised  extreme  prudence.  On 
his  side  D'Artagnan  played  more  closely  than  ever. 

"  But  you  have  an  idea,  however,"  continued  Athos. 

"  Certainly.  I  wished  to  take  the  advice  of  you  all  as 
to  the  means  of  doing  something,  for  without  one  another 
we  shall  continue  incomplete." 

'^  That  is  true.  You  were  speaking  to  me  of  Porthos. 
Have  you  determined  him  to  seek  after  fortune  1  But  he 
has  it." 

"  Without  doubt.  But  man  is  so  created  that  he  always 
wants  something." 

**  And  what  does  Porthos  want  1 " 

''  To  be  made  a  baron." 

''  Ah,  yes !  I  forgot,"  said  Athos,  laughing. 

"Ah,  yes!"  thought  D'Artagnan.  "Where  did  he 
learn  that  ?  Does  he  correspond  with  Aramis  1  Ah  !  if 
I  knew  that  I  should  know  alL" 
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The  convenation  stopped  there^  for  Eaoul  entered  at 
that  moment.  Athos  wished  to  scold  him  without  se- 
yerity^  but  the  youth  was  so  troubled  that  he  had  not  the 
courage,  and  interrupted  himself  to  ask  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Is  your  little  neighbor  worse  f "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Ahy  Monsieur  I"  replied  Raoul,  almost  choked  with 
grief,  "  her  fall  was  serious ;  and  though  without  apparent 
deformity,  the  doctor  thinks  that  she  will  be  lame  all  her 
life." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  temble ! "  said  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  had  a  pleasantry  on  his  lips;  but  seeing 
the  part  that  Athos  took  in  this  misfortune,  he  refrained 
from  uttering  it. 

''Ah,  Monsieur!  what  distresses  me  above  all,'*  said 
Raoul,  "  is  that  I  was  the  cause  of  it." 

**  How  you,  Raoul  t "  asked  Athos. 

"  Without  doubt  it  was  to  run  to  me  that  she  leaped 
firom  the  top  of  the  wood-heap." 

''  There  only  remains  one  resource,  my  dear  Raoul,  and 
that  is  to  espouse  her  in  expiation,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur ! "  said  Raoul,  *'  you  sport  with  a  real 
grief;  that  is  too  bad  1" 

And  Raoul,  who  wanted  to  be  alone  to  weep,  returned 
to  his  room,  firom  which  he  came  out  only  at  the  hour  of 
breakfast. 

The  harmony  of  the  two  friends  had  not  been  broken 
in  the  least  by  the  morning's  skirmish,  so  they  break- 
fasted with  the  best  appetite,  looking  from  time  to  time  at 
Raoul,  who,  with  moist  eyes  and  heavy  heart,  scarcely  ate 
anything. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  two  letters  came  which  Athos 
read  with  extreme  attention,  without  being  able  to  keep 
himself  from  starting  several  times.     D'Artagnan,  who 
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saw  him  read  these  letteis  from  the  other  aide  of  the 
table,  and  whose  glance  was  penetrating,  swore  that  he 
recognized  beyond  a  doubt  Aramis's  little  handwriting. 
As  for  the  other,  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand,  long  and 
intricate. 

''  Come,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  Raoul,  seeing  that  Athos 
wished  to  be  alone,  "  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  fendng-room ; 
that  will  divert  you." 

The  youth  looked  at  Athos,  who  replied  by  a  sign  of 
acquiescence.  They  both  went  into  the  room,  where  foils, 
masks,  gloves,  plastrons,  and  all  the  accessories  for  fencing 
were  hung  up. 

**  Well  1 "  said  Athos,  coming  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after. 

"  He  has  already  your  style,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  and  if  he  had  your  coolness  I  should  have  only 
compliments  to  make  him." 

As  to  the  young  man,  he  was  a  little  shamefiEu^.  For 
one  or  two  times  that  he  had  touched  D'Artagnan,  either 
on  the  arm  or  the  thigh,  the  latter  had  buttoned  him 
twenty  times  full  in  the  body. 

At  that  moment  Chariot  came  in,  bringing  a  letter  of 
great  importance  for  D'Artagnan,  which  a  messenger  had 
just  left. 

It  was  now  Athos's  turn  to  look  askance. 

D'Artagnan  read  the  letter  without  any  apparent  emo- 
tion, and  having  read  it,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  head, 
''See,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "what  the  service  is;  and 
you  have,  in  feiith,  good  reason  for  not  wishing  to  rejoin 
it.  M.  de  Treville  is  ill,  and  in  fsu^t  the  company  cannot 
do  without  me,  so  that  my  leave  of  absence  is  lost." 

''  You  return  to  Paris  %  "  said  Athos,  briskly. 

''  £h  1  indeed,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  **  but  are  not  you 
coming  tool" 
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Athos  slightly  blushed,  and  replied,  ''If  I  were  going 
there  I  should  be  veiy  happy  to  see  you." 

"  Holloa,  Planchet ! "  cried  D'Artagnan  from  the  door, 
''we  start  in  ten  minutes;  give  the  horses  some  oats." 
Then  turning  to  Athos,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
is  wanting  here,  and  I  am  truly  vexed  to  leave  you  with- 
out having  seen  good  Grimaud." 

"  Grimaud  1 "  said  Athos.  "  I  was  astonished  also  that 
you  did  not  ask  any  news  of  him.  I  have  lent  him  to  one 
of  my  friends." 

"  Who  will  understand  his  signs  1 " 

"  I  hope  so." 

The  two  friends  cordially  embraced.  D'Artagnan 
pressed  Baoul's  hand,  made  Athos  promise  to  visit  him 
if  he  came  to  Paris,  to  write  to  him  if  he  did  not,  and 
mounted  his  horse.  Planchet,  always  punctual,  was  al« 
ready  in  saddle. 

"Do  you  not  come  with  mel"  said  he,  smiling  at 
Raoul ;   "  I  pass  by  Blois." 

Eaoul  turned  towards  Athos,  who  restrained  him  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  sign. 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  responded  the  young  man ;  "  I  remain 
with  Monsieur  the  Count." 

"Adieu  to  both,  my  good  friends,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
pressing  their  hands  for  the  last  time,  "and  may  God 
preserve  you !  as  we  used  to  say  to  one  another  every 
time  we  separated  in  the  time  of  the  deceased  cardinal" 

Athos  waved  his  hand  to  him,  Eaoul  bowed,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan and  Planchet  set  off. 

The  count  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  his  hand  resting 
on  the  youth's  shoulder,  whose  height  almost  equalled 
his  own;  but  as  soon  as  they  disappeared  behind  the 
wall,  "  Raoul,"  said  the  county  "  we  start  this  evening 
for  Paris." 
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**  What ! "  said  the  youth,  taming  pale. 

"You  can  go  and  present  my  adieoz  and  yonis  to 
Madame  de  Saint-Bemy.  I  shall  expect  you  here  at 
seven." 

The  young  man  bowed  with  a  mixed  expression  of  grief 
and  gratitude,  and  withdrew  to  go  and  saddle  his  horse. 

As  for  D'Artagnan,  when  scarcely  out  of  sight  he  had 
taken  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  again :  — 

Betnm  immediately  to  Paris. 

J.  M. 

''The  letter  is  brie("  murmured  D'Artagnan,  ''and  if 
there  had  been  no  postcript  I  should  not  perhaps  have 
understood  it»  but  fortunately  there  is  one ; "  and  he  read 
this  precious  postscript,  which  made  him  pass  over  the 
brevity  of  the  letter. 

P.S.  Call  on  the  king's  treasurer  at  Blois ;  tell  him  your 
name,  and  show  him  this  letter ;  you  will  receive  two  hun- 
dred pistoles. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  like  this  prose,  and 
the  cardinal  writes  better  than  I  thought.  Now  then, 
Planchet,  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  king's  treasurer,  and 
then  push  on." 

**  Towards  Paris,  Monsieur  1" 

"Towards  Paris." 

And  they  both  set  off  at  the  best  pace  of  their  horses. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

HONSIBUB  DB  BSAUFOBT. 

This  is  what  had  taken  plaoe^  and  these  are  the  reasons 
which  necessitated  D'Artagnan's  return  to  Paris. 

One  evening  when  Mazarin,  according  to  his  custom, 
went  to  visit  the  queen  after  every  one  had  retired,  and 
on  passing  near  the  guard-room,  the  door  of  which  opened 
on  to  the  antechambers,  heard  loud  talking  there,  he  had 
desired  to  learn  what  was  the  subject  of  the  soldiers' 
conversation ;  so  he  approached  on  tiptoe,  according  to  his 
custom,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  put  his  head  through 
the  opening. 

A  discussion  was  going  on  among  the  guards. 

''  And  I  tell  you,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that  if  Coysel 
has  foretold  that,  the  thing  is  as  sure  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened. I  don't  know  it»  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he 
is  not  only  an  astrologer,  but  a  magician  also." 

"  Nonsense  I  if  he  is  a  friend  of  youis,  take  caie ;  you 
do  him  a  poor  service." 

"Why  sol" 

"Because  they  could  commence  a  prosecution  against 
him." 

"  Stuff !  sorcerers  are  not  burned  nowadays." 

"  No  1  It  seems  to  me  not  so  long  ago  since  the  late 
cardinal  caused  Urbain  Grandier  to  be  burned.  I  know 
something  of  that ;  I  was  guard  at  the  stake,  and  I  saw 
him  roasted." 
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**  My  good  fellow,  Urbain  Grandier  was  not  a  BOicerer, 
but  a  learned  man,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  He  did 
not  foretell  the  future.  He  knew  the  padt,  which  is  some- 
times much  worse." 

Mazarin  nodded  by  way  of  assent;  but  desiring  to  know 
the  prediction  about  which  the  dispute  was,  he  remained. 

"  I  do  not  say/'  rejoined  the  guard,  "  that  Coysel 
is  not  a  sorcerer ;  but  I  say  that  if  he  made  known  his 
prediction  beforehand,  that  is  the  way  to  prevent  its 
accomplishment. " 

"Whyr' 

**  No  doubt  about  it  If  we  were  fighting  one  against 
the  other,  and  I  said  to  you,  '  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
straight  thrust,  or  a  thrust  en  secande,'  you  would  parry  it, 
naturally.  Well,  if  Coysel  said  loud  enough  for  the  car- 
dinal to  hear,  'Before  such  a  day,  such  a  prisoner  will 
escape,'  it  is  very  clear  that  the  cardinal  will  use  such 
precautions  that  the  prisoner  will  not  escape." 

^'  Eh ! "  said  another,  who  seemed  asleep,  lying  on  a 
bench,  but  who  in  spite  of  his  apparent  sleep  did  not 
lose  a  word  of  the  conversation,  "  bless  me,  do  you  think 
men  can  escape  their  destiny )  If  it  is  written  above  that 
the  Due  de  Beaufort  must  escape,  he  will,  and  all  the 
cardinal's  precautions  will  avail  nothing." 

Mazarin  started.  He  was  an  Italian,  —  that  means 
superstitious ;  he  stepped  forward  into  the  midst  of  the 
guards,  who  on  seeing  him  ceased  their  conversation. 

"  What  were  you  saying.  Messieurs  1 "  said  he,  with  his 
soft  manner.  "  That  M.  de  Beaufort  had  escaped,  was 
that  it]" 

"Oh,  no,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  incredulous  soldier. 
"  For  the  moment  he  is  in  custody.  They  only  said  that 
he  is  sure  to  escape." 

"  Who  said  that  1 " 
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*'  Come,  repeat  your  story,  Saint-lAUtent^''  said  the  guard, 
turning  towards  the  narrator. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  the  guard,  "I  was  simply  telling 
these  gentlemen  what  I  have  heard  of  the  prediction 
of  a  man  named  Coysel,  who  pretends  that,  however 
well  guarded  M.  de  Beaufort  is,  he  will  escape  before 
Whitsuntide." 

"  And  is  this  Coysel  a  dreamer,  a  fool  1 "  rejoined  the 
cardinal,  smiling. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  guard,  firm  in  his  credulity ;  "  he 
has  foretold  many  things  that  have  happened :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  queen  would  have  a  son;  that  M.  de 
Coligny  would  be  killed  in  the  duel  with  the  Due  de 
Guise ;  then,  lastly,  that  the  Coadjutor  would  be  made 
a  cardinal  Well,  the  queen  has  not  only  one  son,  but 
another,  two  years  after;  and  M.  de  Coligny  has  been 
slain." 

''Yes,"  said  Mazarin ;  ''but  the  Coadjutor  is  not  yet  a 
cardinal." 

''  No,  Monseigneur;  but  he  will  be." 

Mazarin  made  a  grimace  which  meant, — he  does  not 
yet  wear  the  cardinal's  hat.  Then  he  added,  **  So  then 
your  opinion,  my  friend,  is  that  M.  de  Beaufort  will 
escape." 

**  It  is  indeed  so,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  soldier,  '*  if 
your  Eminence  were  to  offer  me  at  this  moment  the  office 
of  M.  de  Chavigny,  the  governorship  of  Yincennes,  I  would 
not  accept  it.  After  Whitsuntide  it  would  be  another 
matter  entirely." 

There  is  nothing  more  convincing  than  a  firm  convic- 
tion ;  it  has  an  influence  over  even  the  incredulous,  and  far 
from  being  incTQdulous,  Mazarin  was  superstitiotts.  He 
withdrew,  therefore,  very  thoughtful. 

"  The  niggard  1 "    said  the  guard  who  was   leaning 
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against  the  wall,  ''he  makes  pretence  of  not  belieTing 
in  your  magician,  Saint-Lanrent,  so  as  not  to  giro  you 
anything ;  but  he  will  no  sooner  return  to  his  cabinet  than 
he  will  make  his  profit  out  of  your  prediction." 

The  fact  is,  Mazarin,  instead  of  going  towards  the  queen's 
rooms,  returned  to  his  cabinet,  and  calling  Bemouin,  gave 
him  the  order  that  very  early  the  next  morning  they 
should  send  and  fetch  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  and  that  they  should  call  the  cardinal  as  soon  as 
he  arrived. 

Without  knowing  it,  the  guard  had  touched  the  cardi- 
nal's sorest  place.  During  the  five  years  that  M.  de  Beau- 
fort had  been  in  prison,  not  a  day  passed  that  Mazarin  did 
not  think  he  would  make  his  escape.  One  could  not  keep 
prisoner  all  his  life  a  grandson  of  Henry  lY.,  especially  as 
he  was  scarcely  thirty.  But  if  he  did  escape,  what  hatred 
he  would  have  against  him  who  had  taken  him,  rich,  brave, 
glorious,  loved  by  women,  feared  by  men,  from  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  to  merely  exist  in  a  prison.  Meanwhile 
Mazarin  redoubled  his  vigilance  towards  him.  But  he 
was  like  the  miser  in  the  fiBkble,  who  could  only  sleep  near 
his  hoard.  Many  times  he  started  at  night  from  his  sleep, 
dreaming  that  M.  de  Beaufort  had  been  carried  ofL  Then 
he  informed  himself  about  him,  and  each  time  he  had  the 
pain  to  hear  that  the  prisoner  played,  drank,  sang  mar- 
vellously ;  but  that  in  playing,  drinking,  singing,  he  in- 
terrupted himself  constantly  to  swear  that  Mazarin  should 
pay  dearly  for  all  the  pleasure  he  forced  him  to  take  at 
Yincennes. 

This  thought  had  very  much  preoccupied  the  minister 
during  his  sleep,  so  when  at  seven  in  the  morning  Ber- 
nouin  entered  his  room  to  awake  him,  his  first  words 
were,  "  Eh,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  M.  de  Beaufort  es- 
caped from  Yincennes  1" 
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"I  believe  not,  Monseigneoi/'  said  Bemoain,  whose 
official  calm  never  belied  itself;  ''but  anyhow,  you  will 
obtain  information,  —  for  the  officer,  La  Eam^,  is  here 
awaiting  your  Eminence's  orders." 

"  Bid  him  come  in,"  said  Mazarin,  arranging  his  pillows 
so  as  to  receive  him  while  sitting  up  in  bed. 

The  officer  entered.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  fiit- 
cheeked  and  good-looking.  He  had  a  calm  look  which 
caused  Mazarin  much  disquietude. 

"  This  droll  fellow  has  to  me  the  appearance  of  a  fool  1 '' 
murmured  he. 

The  officer  remained  standing  and  silent  at  the  door. 

''  Come  near,  Monsieur,*'  said  Mazarin. 

He  obeyed. 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  are  saying  here  t "  continued 
the  cardinaL 

''  No,  your  Eminence." 

"  Well,  they  say  that  M  de  Beaufort  is  going  to  escape 
from  Vincennes,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so." 

The  officer's  face  expressed  the  profoundest  astonishment. 
He  opened  wide  his  little  eyes  and  large  mouth  to  take  in 
the  joke  which  his  Eminence  did  the  honor  of  making 
before  him ;  then,  not  being  able  to  keep  a  serious  counte- 
nance at  such  a  supposition,  he  burst  out  laughing,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  great  limbs  were  shaken  by  this 
hilarity  as  by  a  violent  fever. 

Mazarin  was  delighted  at  this  disrespectful  unreserved- 
ness,  though  he  still  preserved  a  grave  looL 

When  La  Ram^  had  had  his  laugh  and  wiped  his  eyes, 
he  thought  it  time  to  begin  speaking  and  to  excuse  his 
inopportune  gayety. 

"  To  escape,  Monseigneur  1 "  said  he,  — ''  to  escape  1 
Surely  your  Eminence  does  not,  then,  know  where  M.  de 
Beaufort  is?" 

VOL.   L  —  18 
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*'  Yes,  indeed,  Monsieur ;  I  know  he  is  in  the  prison  of 
Vincennes." 

''Yes,  Monsexgneor;  in  a  cell  whose  walls  aie  seven 
feet  thick,  with  windows  whose  cross-bars  are  as  thick  as 
my  ann." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Mazarin,  ''with  patience  any  wall 
may  be  cut  through,  and  with  a  watch-spring  a  bar  can 
be  severed." 

"But  Monseigneur  does  not  know,  then,  that  eight 
guards  are  near  him,  —  four  in  the  antechamber,  and 
four  in  the  cell,  —  and  that  these  guards  never  leave 
him." 

"  But  he  goes  out  of  his  cell,  —  he  plays  at  mall  and 
tennis." 

"  Monseigneur,  these  amusements  are  allowed  the  pris- 
oners. Tet,  if  your  Eminence  wish  it,  he  can  be  deprived 
of  them.'' 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mazarin,  who  feared  that  if  he  did  so, 
and  his  prisoner  came  out  of  prison,  he  would  be  all  the 
more  exasperated  against  him.  "  Only  I  ask  with  whom 
he  plays  1" 

"  Monseigneur,  with  the  officer  of  the  guard,  or  with  me, 
or  sometimes  with  the  other  prisoners." 

"  But  does  he  not  approach  the  wall  while  playing  V 

"  Monseigneur,  your  Eminence  does  not  know  the  walls. 
They  are  sixty  feet  high ;  and  I  doubt  whether  M.  de 
Beaufort  is  already  so  tired  of  his  life  as  to  risk  breaking 
his  neck  by  leaping  down." 

"  Hum  1 "  said  the  cardinal,  who  began  to  feel  re- 
assured.    "  You  say,  then,  my  dear  M.  la  Ram^e  —  " 

"  That  unless  M.  de  Beaufort  finds  a  way  of  becoming  a 
little  bird,  I  answer  for  him." 

"  Take  care,  you  are  too  fast,"  replied  Mazarin ;  "  M.  de 
Beaufort  said  to  the  guards  who  took  him  to  Vincennes 
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that  he  had  often  thought  of  being  impriBoned,  and  in  that 
case  be  had  foand  forty  ways  of  escaping." 

**  My  Loid,  if  among  those  forty  ways  there  had  been 
one  good  one/'  answered  La  Ram^e,  ^  he  would  have  been 
outside  long  before  this." 

'*  Come,  come^  not  so  stupid  as  I  thought  him,"  mut- 
tered Mazarin. 

''  Besides,  Monseigneur  forgets  that  M.  de  Chavigny  is 
governor  of  Vincennes,"  continued  La  Eam^,  *'  and  that 
he  is  not  one  of  M.  de  Beaufort's  friends." 

"  Yes,  but  M.  de  Chavigny  is  away." 

"  When  he  is,  I  am  there." 

"  But  when  you  yourself  are  absent  1" 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  I  have  in  my  place  a  fellow  who 
hopes  to  become  his  Majesty's  officer,  and  who,  I  will 
answer  to  you  for  it,  keeps  good  guard.  I  have  only  one 
reproach  to  make  against  him,  that  of  being  too  severe." 

''  And  who  is  this  Cerberus  1 "  said  the  cardinal 

"  A  certain  M.  Grimaud." 

''And  what  was  he  doing  before  coming  to  you  at 
Vincennes  1 " 

"  He  was  in  the  country,  so  the  one  told  me  who  rec- 
ommended him.  He  did  something  wrong,  and  I  believe 
he  would  not  be  sorry  to  escape  punishment  by  wearing 
the  king's  uniform."         * 

**  And  who  recommended  the  man  to  you  1 " 

"  M.  le  Due  de  Grammont's  steward." 

"  Thetl,  in  your  opinion,  he  can  be  relied  on  1  * 

"  As  myself,  Monseigneur." 

''  He  is  not  a  chatterer  ? " 

**  Goodness,  no,  Monseigneur !  I  thought  for  some  time 
he  was  dumb ;  he  spoke  and  answered  only  by  signs.  It 
seems  that  his  former  master  thus  trained  him." 

"  Well,  tell  him,  my  dear  M.  la  Ramde,"  resumed  the 
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cardinal,  '*  that  if  he  keeps  good  and  fidthfol  guard  his  es- 
capades in  the  ooontiy  shall  he  oYeilooked,  he  shall  put  on 
a  oniform  which  will  win  him  respect,  and  there  will  be 
aome  pistoles  in  the  pockets  to  diink  the  king's  health." 

Maaiin  was  great  in  promises,  quite  the  opposite  of  good 
IL  Grimandy  who  spoke  little  and  did  much,  as  Ia  Eam^e 
boasted  of  him. 

The  cardinal  put  a  crowd  of  qnestions  to  Ia  Bamde 
abont  the  prisoner, — how  he  was  fed,  lodged,  and  bedded, 
—  to  which  La  Ram^  replied  so  satiafoctoiily  that  Maza- 
lin  dismissed  him,  nearly  re-assored. 

Then,  as  it  was  nine  o'clock,  the  cardinal  got  up,  per- 
fumed himself  dressed,  and  went  to  the  queen's  apart- 
ments to  acquaint  her  with  the  reasons  which  had  de- 
tained him.  The  queen,  who  feared  M.  de  Beaufort  no 
less  than  did  the  cardinal  himself,  and  who  was  nearly 
as  superstitious  as  he,  made  him  repeat  word  for  word  all 
La  Kama's  promises  and  aU  the  praises  which  he  had 
given  to  his  second.  Then,  when  the  cardinal  had  fin- 
ished, **  Alas,  Monsieur ! "  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "  it  is 
a  pity  we  have  not  a  Grimaud  close  to  every  prince." 

"  Patience  1 "  said  Maarin,  with  his  Italian  smile,  "  that 
will  happen  perhaps  some  day.     But  meanwhile  —  " 

"Weill  butmeanwhUer 

"  I  intend  to  use  the  best  precautions."  And  upon  that 
he  had  written  to  D'Artagnan  to  huny  his  return. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

HOW    THE    DITO    DB    BEAUFORT    AMUSED    HIMSELF    IN    THE 

FBI80N    AT   VINOENNBS. 

Thb  prisoner  who  caused  Monsieur  the  Cardinal  so  much 
fear,  and  whose  means  of  escape  trouhled  the  peace  of  the 
whole  court,  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  fright  that 
was  felt  on  his  account  at  the  Palais-RoyaL 

He  found  himself  so  securely  guarded  that  he  saw  the 
uselessness  of  any  attempts.  His  whole  revenge  consisted 
in  hurling  at  Mazarin  a  numher  of  imprecations  and  in- 
sults. He  had  tried  to  make  some  verses,  hut  had  soon 
given  up  the  attempt.  The  fact  is,  M.  de  Beaufort  had 
not  only  not  received  from  Heaven  the  gift  of  versifying, 
but  could  only  express  himself  in  prose  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  So  Blot,  the  song-writer  of  the  period,  said  of 
him  :  — 

**  In  a  fight  he  shines,  he  thnnden  t 

With  reason  do  they  fear  him  ; 

But  from  the  way  he  reasons, 

One  woold  take  him  for  a  goose. 

^Gaston  in  making  a  speech. 
Shows  less  emharrassment ; 
Why  has  not  Beaufort  a  tongue  t 
Wh;  has  not  Gaston  an  arm  ? " 

This  heing  stated,  we  comprehend  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  limited  to  insults  and  imprecations. 

The  Due  de  Beaufort  was  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  and 
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Gabrielle  d'Estr^  as  good,  brave,  hangbty,  and  above 
all,  as  Gascon  as  bis  ancestor,  but  mncb  less  educated. 
After  baving  for  some  time  been — at  tbe  deatb  of  Louis 
XIIL — tbe  favorite,  tbe  confidant,  in  sbort,  tbe  first  at 
courts  be  bad  one  day  been  obliged  to  give  place  to 
Mazarin,  and  bad  found  bimself  tbe  second.  Tbe  next 
day,  as  be  bad  bad  tbe  bad  taste  to  get  angry  at  tbis 
cbange  of  position  and  tbe  imprudence  to  speak  of  it,  tbe 
queen  (be  it  well  understood  tbat  the  queen  means  Maza- 
rin) bad  ordered  bis  arrest,  and  be  was  taken  to  Vin- 
oennes  by  tbat  same  Guitaut  wbom  we  introduced  at  tbe 
beginning  of  tbis  story,  and  wbom  we  sball  bave  occasion 
to  bring  in  again.  Not  only  were  tbey  tbus  freed  from 
bis  person  and  bis  pretentions,  but  still  more  no  one  reck- 
oned fartber  upon  bim,  popular  prince  as  be  was ;  and  for 
five  years  be  bad  occupied  a  room  by  no  means  royal- 
looking  in  tbe  prison  of  Yincennes. 

Tbis  space  of  time,  wbicb  would  bave  ripened  the  ideas 
of  any  otber  tban  M.  de  Beaufort,  bad  passed  over  bis 
head  without  effecting  any  change.  Otber  men  would 
have  reflected  that  if  he  had  not  affected  to  set  the  cardinal 
at  defiance,  to  despise  tbe  princes,  and  to  march  alone 
without  other  followers,  as  the  Cardinal  Betz  said,  than 
some  melancholy  individuals  who  bad  tbe  air  of  dreamers, 
be  might  have  bad  five  years  ago  either  his  liberty  or  ob- 
tained supporters.  Probably  these  considerations  did  not 
even  enter  the  duke's  mind,  so  that  his  long  captivity  only 
on  the  contrary  strengthened  him  more  in  his  mutiny,  and 
every  day  the  cardinal  received  news  of  bim  which  could 
not  be  more  disagreeable  to  his  Eminence. 

After  baving  failed  in  poetry,  M.  de  Beaufort  had  tried 
painting.  He  drew  the  cardinal's  likeness  in  chalk ;  and 
as  bis  talent,  very  moderate  in  this  art  also,  did  not  enable 
him  to  reach  a  great  resemblance,  he  wrote  below  it  so  as 
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to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  origiBsl,  '*  Ritiatto  dell'  illustns- 
simo  facchino  Mazarini."  M.  de  Ghavigny,  apprised  of 
this,  made  a  visit  to  the  duke,  and  begged  him  to  find 
some  other  pastime,  or  at  the  least  to  miJce  portraits  with- 
out inscriptions.  The  next  day  the  room  was  full  of  in- 
scriptions and  portraits.  M.  de  Beaufort,  like  all  prisoners, 
resembled  children  very  much  in  taking  delight  in  things 
prohibited.  * 

M.  de  Chavigny  was  informed  of  this  increase  of  like- 
nesses in  profile.  M.  de  Beaufort,  not  quite  confident  in 
his  rendering  of  the  full  face,  had  made  his  room  into  a 
real  exhibition.  This  time  the  governor  said  nothing ;  but 
one  day  when  M.  de  Beaufort  was  playing  at  tennis,  he 
had  the  drawings  all  sponged  out  and  the  room  painted  in 
distemper. 

M.  de  Beaufort  thanked  M.  de  Chavigny  for  having  had 
the  goodness  to  give  him  back  his  drawing-spaces  afresh  ; 
and  this  time  he  divided  his  room  into  compartments, 
and  devoted  each  to  some  incident  in  the  cardinal's  life. 

The  first  was  intended  to  represent  the  illustrious  puppy 
Mazarini  receiving  a  sound  thrashing  fit)m  Bentivoglio, 
whose  servant  he  had  been.  The  second,  Mazarini  play- 
ing the  part  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  tragedy  of  that 
name.  The  third  represented  him  stealing  the  portfolio 
of  the  prime  minister  from  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  thought 
he  would  have  it.  Then  the  fourth  showed  him  refusing 
sheets  to  Laporte,  Louis  XIV. 's  valet  de  chambre,  and  say- 
ing that  it  was  quite  often  enough  for  a  king  of  France  to 
change  them  every  three  months.  These  were  grand  com- 
positions, which  certainly  went  beyond  the  talent  of  the 
prisoner ;  so  he  contented  himself  with  tracing  the  frames 
and  adding  the  inscriptions.  But  the  drawings  and  in- 
scriptions were  quite  enough  to  awaken  M.  de  Chavigny's 
feelings,  who  forewarned  M.  de  Beaufort  that  if  he  would 
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not  give  up  his  propoeed  drawingB,  all  maierialB  for  doing 
them  should  be  taken  awaj. 

M.  de  Beaufort  responded  that  since  they  deprived  him 
of  the  chance  of  making  a  reputation  in  anns,  he  wished 
to  make  one  in  painting ;  and  if  he  could  not  be  a  Bayard 
or  a  Trivulce,  he  wished  to  become  a  Michael  Angelo  oi 
a  BaphaeL 

One  day  when  he  was  taking  ezeicise  in  the  yard,  they 
lemoved  his  fire,  then  his  wood  and  the  cinders,  so  that 
on  returning  he  could  not  find  the  smallest  object  from 
which  he  could  make  a  crayon  pencil 

M.  de  Beaufort  swore^  stormed,  and  yelled,  said  they 
wished  to  kill  him  by  means  of  damp  and  cold,  as  had 
died  Puylaurens,  the  Marshal  Omano,  and  the  Grand- 
Prior  of  Venddme,  to  which  M.  de  Chavigny  replied  that 
he  had  only  to  give  his  word  of  honor  to  leave  off  draw- 
iogt  or  promise  not  to  make  any  historic  sketches,  and 
they  would  give  him  all  that  was  needful  for  a  fire.  M.  de 
Beaufort  would  not  give  his  word,  and  so  he  had  no  fire 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Moreover,  during  one  of  the  prisoner's  absences  they 
scraped  out  the  inscriptions,  and  the  room  was  left  blank 
and  bare  without  the  least  trace  of  fresco. 

M.  de  Beaufort  then  bought  from  one  of  his  keepers  a 
dog  called  Pistache,  no  objection  being  made  to  the  pris- 
oner^s  having  a  dog.  M  de  Beaufort  remained  sometimes 
whole  hours  shut  up  with  the  dog.  They  had  no  doubt 
that  during  these  hours  the  prisoner  was  occupying  him^ 
self  with  the  education  of  Pistache,  but  they  were  ignorant 
in  what  path  he  was  directing  it  One  day,  Pistache  being 
considered  enough  trained,  M.  de  Beaufort  invited  Chavigny 
and  the  turnkeys  of  Vincennes  to  a  grand  representation 
in  his  room.  This  was  lighted  up  with  as  many  candles  as 
M.  de  Beaufort  could  procure.     The  exercises  began. 
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The  prisoner,  with  a  piece  of  plaster  off  the  wall,  had 
drawn  a  long  white  line  across  the  room  to  represent  a 
cord.  Pistache,  at  the  command  of  his  master,  put  him- 
self on  the  line,  stood  up  on  his  hind-legs,  and  holding  a 
stick  used  for  heating  clothes  hetween  his  fore-paws,  he 
hegan  to  follow  the  line  with  the  contortions  which  a 
rope-dancer  makes.  Then  having  passed  over  two  or  three 
times  forward  and  back  the  length  of  the  line  he  gave  up 
the  stick  to  M.  de  Beaufort  and  re-commenced  the  same 
evolutions  without  balancing. 

The  intelligent  creature  was  loaded  with  applause. 
They  passed  to  the  second  part  of  the  spectacle.  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  the  hour.  M.  de  Ghavigny 
ihowed  his  watch  to  Pistache.  It  was  half-past  six. 
Pistache  raised  and  lowered  his  paw  six  times,  and  at 
the  seventh  he  kept  it  up.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
clearer;  a  solar  quadrant  could  not  have  answered  better. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  sun-dial  has  the  disadvantage 
of  telling  the  hour  only  while  the  sun  shines. 

Then,  next,  the  question  was  to  say  before  all  the  com- 
pany who  was  the  best  jailer  of  all  the  prisons  in  France. 
The  dog  made  three  turns  round,  and  then  went  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  and  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  M.  de 
Ghavigny,  who  professed  to  find  this  a  great  bit  of  fun, 
and  laughed.  When  he  had  finished  laughing  he  bit  his 
lips  and  began  to  frown. 

At  last  M.  de  Beaufort  proposed  to  Pistache  to  solve 
this  difficult  question ;  namely,  Who  was  the  greatest  rob- 
ber in  the  known  world  ?  Pistache  this  time  went  round 
the  room,  but  did  not  stop  at  any  one,  and  on  going  to  the 
door  he  began  to  scratch  and  cry. 

"You  see,  Messieun,"  said  the  prince,  ''this  interest- 
ing animal,  not  finding  here  what  I  ask,  goes  to  look 
for  it  outside.     But  rest  easy,  you  shall  not  be  deprived 
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of  bis  answer  for  all  that.    Pistache,  my  finend,  come 
here." 

The  dog  obeyed.  "  Is  the  greatest  thief  in  the  world  the 
king's  secretary,  M.  le  Camus,  who  came  to  Pans  with 
twenty  livres,  and  now  possesses  ten  millions  1" 

The  dog  moved  its  head,  as  meaning  No. 

"  Is  it  then,"  continued  the  prince,  "  M.  le  Sunnten- 
dant  d'!l6mery,  who  gave  his  son  on  his  marriage  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  of  income  and  a  mansion  to 
which  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  are  but  hovels)" 

The  dog  gave  the  sign  for  No. 

"  It  is  not,  then,  he,"  rejoined  the  prince.  "  Let  us  see  * 
let  us  seek  carefully.  Might  it,  perchance,  be  Tillustris- 
simo  fiacchino  Mazarini  di  Piscina,  ehl" 

The  dog  made  the  sign  of  Yes  by  raising  and  lowering 
the  head  eight  or  ten  times  in  succession. 

**  Messieurs,  you  see  it,"  said  M.  de  Beaufort  to  the  as- 
sistants, who  this  time  did  not  dare  even  to  smile, — 
"  rillustrissimo  £Bicchino  Mazarini  di  Piscina  is  the  great- 
est robber  in  the  known  world ;  Pistache  says  so.  Let  us 
pass  to  another  exercise. 

"  Messieurs,"  continued  the  duke,  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  deep  silence  to  produce  the  third  part  of  the 
programme,  '*you  remember  that  M.  le  Due  de  Guise 
had  taught  all  the  dogs  of  Paris  to  jump  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons,  whom  he  had  proclaimed  the  belle  of  belles ; 
well,  that  is  nothing,  —  for  these  animals  obeyed  me- 
chanically, not  knowing  how  to  make  any  dissidence 
[he  meant  difference]  between  those  for  whom  they 
should  jump,  and  those  for  whom  they  should  not. 
Pistache  will  show  you  that  he  is  far  above  his  fellow- 
dogs.  M.  de  Chavigny,  please  lend  me  your  stick."  He 
did  so.  Beaufort  placed  it  horizontally  at  the  height  of 
a  foot 
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"  Pistache,  my  friend,  do  me  the  pleasure  to  jump  for 
Madame  de  Montbazon." 

They  all  began  to  laugh  ;  they  knew  that  when  Beau- 
fort was  arrested  he  was  the  declared  lover  of  Madame  de 
Montbazon. 

Pistache  made  no  difficulty,  but  leaped  readily  over  the 
stick. 

"  But,"  said  M.  de  Chavigny,  '^  it  seems  to  me  that 
PLstache  does  exactly  what  his  fellows  did  when  they 
jumped  for  Mademoiselle  de  Pons." 

"Wait,"  said  the  prince.  "Pistache,  jump  for  the 
queen ; "  and  he  raised  the  stick  six  inches. 

The  dog  leaped  respectfully  over  the  stick. 

"  Pistache,  my  friend,"  continued  the  duke,  raising  the 
cane  six  inches,  "  jump  for  the  king." 

The  dog  took  his  spring,  and  despite  its  height,  leaped 
lightly  over  it. 

'<  And  now,  attention !"  said  the  duke,  lowering  the  stick 
almost  level  with  the  ground.  "  Pistache,  my  friend,  jump 
for  rillustrissimo  facchino  Mazarini  di  Piscina." 

The  dog  turned  his  back  to  the  stick. 

''  Eh  !  what  is  that  1 "  said  he,  while  describing  a  half- 
circle  from  the  animal's  tail  to  his  head,  and  presenting 
again  the  stick.     "Jump,  now,  M.  Pistache." 

But  the  dog,  as  the  first  time,  made  a  half-turn  and 
presented  his  back  to  the  stick. 

M.  de  Beaufort  made  the  same  evolution  and  repeated 
the  same  words ;  but  this  time  the  dog's  patience  was  at 
an  end.  He  angrily  seized  the  stick,  snatched  it  from  the 
prince's  hands,  and  broke  it  between  his  teeth. 

Beaufort  took  the  two  pieces  from  the  dog's  mouth, 
and  with  great  seriousness  returned  them  to  M.  de  Cha- 
vigny,  making  him  many  excuses,  and  saying  that  the 
entertainment  was  over,  but  that  if  he  wished  in  three 
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months  to  assist  at  another  session,  Pistaohe  would  have 
learned  some  new  tricks. 

Three  days  after,  Pistache  was  found  poisoned.  They 
sought  for  the  culprit,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  re- 
mained unknown.  M.  de  Beaufort  had  a  tomb  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  this  epitaph  :  '*  Here  lies  Pistache,  one 
of  the  most  inteUigent  dogs  that  ever  lived." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  eulogium. 
But  then  the  duke  said  aloud  that  the  drug  had  been 
tried  on  the  dog  which  they  meant  to  use  for  him ;  and 
one  day  after  dinner,  he  went  to  bed  crying  that  he  had 
the  colic,  and  that  it  was  Mazarin  who  had  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned. 

This  new  trick  came  to  the  cardinal's  ears,  and  made 
him  full  of  fear.  The  prison  of  Yincennes  was  considered 
very  unhealthy.  Madame  de  Eambouillet  had  said  that 
the  cell  in  which  Puylaurens,  Marshal  Omano,  and  the 
Grand-Prior  of  Yenddme  died  was  worth  its  weight  of  ar- 
senic, and  the  saying  grew  celebrated.  He  ordered,  there- 
fore, that  the  prisoner  should  eat  nothing  unless  it  had 
been  tasted.  It  was  then  that  the  officer  La  Ram&  was 
placed  with  him,  with  the  title  of  taster. 

However,  M.  de  Chavigny  had  not  pardoned  the  duke's 
impertinences,  which  the  innocent  Pistache  had  already 
expiated.  Chavigny  was  a  creature  of  the  late  cardinal ; 
it  was  said  he  was  his  son.  He  ought  to  have  known 
a  little  of  tyranny.  He  began  to  seek  quarrels  with  the 
duke.  He  took  from  him  the  steel  knives  and  silver 
forks  which  he  had  used  up  to  this  time,  and  gave  him 
silver  knives  and  wooden  forks.  Beaufort  complained. 
M.  de  Chavigny  replied  that,  having  just  learned  that  the 
cardinal  had  told  Madame  de  Yenddme  that  her  son  was 
in  prison  at  Yincennes  for  life,  he  feared  that  at  this  terri- 
ble news  his  prisoner  might  make  an  attempt  at  suicide. 
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A  fortnight  afterwards,  M.  de  Beaufort  found  two  rows 
of  trees  as  large  as  the  little  finger  set  out  on  the  road 
which  led  to  the  tenms-court.  He  asked  what  they  were, 
and  they  answered  him  that  they  were  to  give  him  shade 
some  day.  Finally,  one  morning  the  gardener  came  to 
him,  and  under  the  pretext  of  pleasing  him,  told  him 
that  they  were  going  to  plant  some  asparagus.  Kow,  as 
every  one  knows,  asparagus,  which  now  takes  four  years 
to  come  to  maturity,  took  &Ye  then,  when  gardening  had 
not  reached  such  perfection.  This  civility  put  Beaufort 
in  a  fury. 

Then  he  thought  it  was  time  to  resort  to  one  of  his 
forty  means,  and  he  tried  first  of  all  the  simplest,  —  that 
of  corrupting  La  Bam^ ;  but  as  he  had  bought  his  post 
of  officer  for  fifteen  hundred  crowns,  he  kept  to  his  duty. 
So  instead  of  entering  into  the  prisoner's  views,  he  at 
once  warned  M.  de  Chavigily,  who  immediately  put  eight 
men  into  the  very  room  of  the  prince,  doubled  the  senti- 
nels, and  tripled  the  posts.  From  this  moment,  the  prince 
walked  like  the  kings  of  the  theatre,  with  four  men  be- 
fore him  and  four  behind,  without  reckoning  those  who 
followed  in  the  rear. 

M.  de  Beaufort  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  severity 
at  first  He  repeated  as  often  as  possible,  "  It  is  very 
amusing;  it  diversifies  me  [he  meant,  ''it  diverts  me;"  but 
he  did  not  always  say  what  he  meant,  as  is  well  known]." 
Then  he  used  to  add,  "  Besides,  when  I  may  wish  to  es- 
cape from  the  honors  which  you  do  me  I  still  have  thirty- 
nine  other  means."  But  this  distraction  became  at  last 
wearisome.  Through  blustering,  M.  de  Beaufort  held  good 
for  six  months ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  seeing  always 
eight  men  sitting  down  when  he  sat,  rising  when  he  arose, 
stopping  when  he  stopped,  he  began  to  fiown  and  to  count 
the  days. 
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These  new  severities  brought  out  a  lecnideecence  of 
hate  against  Mazariu.  The  prince  used  to  swear  from 
morning  till  evening,  speaking  of  nothing  but  a  mince  of 
Mazarin  ears ;  it  was  to  make  him  tremble.  The  cardinal, 
who  knew  all  that  took  place  at  Yincennes,  pulled  his 
beretta  on  right  over  his  ears. 

One  day  M.  de  Beaufort  assembled  his  guardians,  and 
despite  his  difficulty  of  elocution,  become  proverbial,  he 
made  to  them  this  speech,  which  it  is  true  was  prepared 
in  advance  :  — 

"  Messieurs,  —  Will  you  permit,  then,  a  grandson  of  the 
good  King  Henry  IV.  to  be  loaded  with  outrages  and  igno- 
bUies  [he  meant  to  say  ignominies]  1  Ventre'Saint-gris  ! 
as  my  grandfather  used  to  say.  I  have  almost  reigned 
in  Paris  —  do  you  know  iti  I  have  had  in  guard  the 
whole  of  a  day  the  king  and  Monsieur.  The  queen 
flattered  me  then,  and  called  me  the  most  honest  man 
in  the  kingdom.  Messieurs  citizens,  now  put  me  outside. 
I  will  go  to  the  Louvre;  I  will  twist  Mazarin's  neck. 
You  shall  be  my  body-guard.  I  will  make  all  of  you 
officers  with  good  pensions.  Ventre'9aifU''gri8  /  forward, 
march  ! " 

But  pathetic  as  it  was,  the  eloquence  of  the  grandson 
of  Henry  lY.  had  not  touched  these  stony  hearts.  Kot 
one  moved.  Seeing  which,  M.  de  Beaufort  told  them 
that  they  were  all  blackguards,  and  made  of  them  cruel 
enemies. 

Sometimes  when  M.  de  Chavigny  came  to  see  him, 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  do  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
the  duke  used  the  occasion  to  threaten  him. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  him,  "  if 
one  fine  day  you  saw  an  army  of  Parisians  appear,  all 
covered  with  armor,  and  bristling  with  muskets,  coming 
to  set  me  free?" 
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"  Monseigneur/*  replied  M.  de  Chavigny,  making  a  low 
bowy  **  I  have  on  the  ramparts  twenty  pieces  of  artilleiy, 
and  in  my  casemates  thirty  thousand  shots  to  fire.  I 
would  cannonade  them  to  the  best  of  my  power." 

''  Yes,  but  when  you  had  fired  off  your  thirty  thou- 
sand shots  they  would  take  the  prison ;  and  that  done, 
I  should  be  compeUed  to  let  them  hang  you,  for  which  I 
should  be  sorry,  certainly."  And  in  his  turn  the  prince 
bowed  to  M.  de  Chavigny  with  great  politeness. 

*'  But,  Monseigneur,"  resumed  M.  de  Chavigny,  "  when 
the  first  man  should  pass  the  doorstep  of  the  postern  gate, 
or  put  his  foot  on  my  ramparts,  I  should  be  compelled,  to 
my  very  great  regret,  to  kill  you  with  my  own  hands, 
since  you  were  placed  under  my  special  care,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  you,  dead  or  alive."  And  he  bowed  again 
to  his  Highness. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  duke ;  "  but  as  most  certainly 
those  brave  fellows  would  not  come  here  until  after  having 
nanged  M.  Giulio  Mazarini,  you  would  be  careful  about 
laying  your  hand  upon  me,  and  would  let  me  live,  for  fear 
of  being  tied  to  four  horses  by  the  Parisians,  —  a  far  more 
disagreeable  thing  even  than  being  hanged, —  come,  now." 

These  pleasantries  sour-sweet  were  continued  perhaps 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  but  they 
always  ended  thus  :  — 

^I.  de  Chavigny,  turning  towards  the  door,  cried,  "  Hol- 
loa, La  Ram^e ! " 

La  Ram^  entered. 

"La  Ram^e,"  continued  Chavigny,  ''I  recommend  to 
your  particular  care  M.  de  Beaufort ;  treat  him  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  his  name  and  rank,  and  to  this  end 
don't  let  him  be  out  of  sight  for  a  moment."  Then  he  re- 
tired, saluting  M.  de  Beaufort  with  an  ironical  politeness 
which  rendered  the  duke  blue  with  passion. 
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La  Baxn^e  had  then  become  the  compuLsoiy  boaider  of 
the  prince,  his  continoal  guardian,  the  shadow  of  his  body ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  the  company  of  La  Bamee,  a  jolly 
companion,  a  free  liver,  a  confirmed  toper,  a  good  tennis- 
player,  devilish  good  fellow  at  the  bottom,  and  having 
only  one  fault  in  M.  de  Beaufort's  eyes,  —  that  of  being 
incorruptible,  —  had  become  rather  a  distraction  than  a 
fatigue  to  the  prince. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  always  the  same  as  regards 
La  Bam^e ;  and  although  he  felt  a  certain  honor  in  being 
shut  up  with  a  prisoner  of  such  great  importance,  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  society  of  Henry  IV.'s  grandson 
did  not  compensate  for  that  which  he  used  to  get  from 
time  to  time  in  visiting  his  family.  One  can  be  an  excel- 
lent officer  of  the  king  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  father 
and  a  good  husband.  Now  M.  la  Bam&  adored  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  from 
the  top  of  the  waU,  when  for  his  consolation  they  used  to 
take  a  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  moats;  decidedly 
that  was  too  little  for  him,  and  La  Bam^e  felt  that  his 
joyous  humor,  which  he  had  considered  as  the  cause  of  his 
good  health,  without  calculating  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  probably  only  the  result,  would  not  last  a  long  time 
with  such  a  life.  This  conviction  only  became  stronger 
in  his  mind,  when  little  by  little  the  relations  between 
M.  de  Beaufort  and  the  governor  became  more  and  more 
strained,  and  they  ceased  entirely  to  see  each  other.  La 
Bam^  felt  the  responsibility  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
himself,  and  as  justly,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  ex- 
plained, he  sought  some  relief.  He  accepted  very  warmly 
the  offer  which  the  steward  of  Marshal  de  Grammont  had 
made  him,  to  give  him  a  helper;  he  had  at  once  spoken 
of  it  to  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  had  replied  that  he  made  no 
objection  if  the  person  pleased  him. 
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We  legard  it  as  quite  uaeLess  to  give  our  leadeis  a  de- 
scription either  of  Grimaud's  body  or  mind.  They  must 
remember  this  admiiable  personage  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, to  whom  no  other  change  had  happened  except  that 
of  being  twenty  years  older,— a  gain  which  made  him 
only  more  taciturn,  although,  since  the  change  which  had 
come  upon  him,  Athos  had  given  him  full  permiasion  to 
speak. 

But  at  this  period  twelve  or  fifteen  years  had  already 
elapsed  since  Grimaud  had  kept  silent^  and  a  habit  so  long 
continued  became  a  sec(md  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GBIHAUD    ON     DDTT. 


Grdiaud  therefore  came  to  the  Vincennee  prison  with 
these  favorable  accessoriee.  The  governor  piqued  hitUBelf 
on  poBBeseing  an  in&llible  eye,  which  would  make  one 
believe  that  he  was  truly  the  son  of  the  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  also  bad  had  this  constant  pretention ;  he  there- 
fore attentively  scrutinized  the  candidate,  and  conjectured 
that  his  contracted  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips,  his  hooked 
nose,  bis  projecting  cheek-bones,  were  nnfetiling  marks  of 
Gharacter.  He  spoke  only  a  dozen  words  to  him ;  Grimaud 
replied  in  foar. 

"  Here  is  an  accomplished  fellow,  that  is  my  judgment 
of  him,"  said  M.  de  Chavigny.  "  Go  and  make  yourself 
acceptable  to  M.  la  Eam4e,  then  you  will  satisfy  me." 

Grimaud  turned  on  bis  beels  and  went  away  to  un- 
dergo the  more  rigorous  inspection  of  La  Ram^.  What 
made  it  more  difficult  was  that  U.  de  Chavigny  knew  he 
conld  trust  La  Rsm^  who^  in  his  turn,  wanted  to  be  able 
to  trust  Qrimaud. 

Grimaud  bad  the  very  qualities  which  could  charm  an 
officer  who  needs  a  subordinate;  so,  after  a  thousand 
questions  which  obtained  only  very  curt  replies,  La  Ba- 
rn^ fascinated  by  this  sobriety  of  words,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  enrolled  Grimaud. 

ders  1 "  asked  Giimaud. 

they  are:  If  ever  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  by 

^e  away  every  pointed  or  cutting  instrumeDt ; 
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prevent  him  from  making  any  sign  to  people  outside,  or 
from  talking  too  long  with  his  goaids." 

**  Is  that  all  f "  asked  Giimaud. 

''All  for  the  present/'  replied  La  Ram^  ''Fresh  cir- 
cnmatances,  should  any  occur,  will  bring  fresh  orders.'* 

"  Good,"  said  Grimaud,  and  he  entered  the  room  of  the 
Due  de  Beaufort. 

The  latter  was  in  the  act  of  combing  his  beard,  which 
he  was  allowing  to  grow  as  well  as  his  hair,  to  serve  as  a 
trick  on  Mazarin,  by  showing  his  wretchedness  and  mak- 
ing a  parade  of  his  sad  looks.  But  as  some  days  ago  he 
thought  he  recognized  from  the  top  of  the  prison  the 
beautiful  Madame  de  Montbazon  inside  a  carriage,  the 
remembrance  of  whom  was  always  dear,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  her  as  he  did  to  Mazarin,  he  had  there* 
fore,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  asked  for  a  leaden 
oomb,  which  had  been  granted  him.  He  had  asked  for 
a  leaden  one  because,  like  all  fair  people,  his  beard  was 
somewhat  red;  he  dyed  it  by  combing  it. 

Grimaud,  on  entrance,  saw  the  comb,  which  the  prince 
had  just  put  down  on  the  table ;  he  took  it  up  very  re- 
spectfully. The  duke  looked  at  this  strange  figure  with 
astonishment     The  figure  put  the  comb  into  his  pocket. 

"Holloa!  hi!  what  are  you  about  1"  cried  the  duke, 
"And  who  is  this  old  fooll" 

Grimaud  said  nothing,  but  made  a  second  salute. 

"  Are  you  dumb  1 "  cried  the  duke. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  meaning  No. 

"  Who  are  you,  then  9  Answer,  I  command  you,"  said 
the  duke. 

"  Keeper,"  replied  Grimaud. 

"  Keeper !  "  cried  the  duke ;  "  well,  this  gallows-bird 
is  a  fine  addition  to  my  collection.  Holloa,  La  Ramtfe  1 
some  one  I " 
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La  Ratnfe  came  ranning  in;  unfoittmately  for  the 
prince,  he  was  going,  tniBting  in  Grimand,  to  Paria. 
He  was  already  in  the  oourtjard,  and  returned  very 
cross. 

<' What  is  it^  Princel''  he  asked. 

''Who  is  this  knave  who  has  pocketed  my  comb?" 
asked  the  duke. 

**  He  is  one  of  your  guards,  Monseignenr,  a  well-deserv- 
ing fellow,  and  whom  you  will  appreciate  as  much  as  M. 
de  Chavigny  and  I  do,  I  am  quite  sure.'' 

''  Why,  then,  does  he  take  my  comb  t " 

''Tell  me,"  said  La  Bam^e,  "why  you  took  Mon- 
seigneur's  comb." 

Grimaud  took  the  comb  from  his  pocket,  and  passing  his 
finger  along  it^  pointed  out  the  large  teeth,  simply  saying 
the  one  word,  "Pointed." 

"That  is  true,"  said  La  Ram^e. 

"  What  does  the  animal  say  ? "  asked  the  duke. 

"That  every  pointed  instrument  is  forbidden  you  by 
the  king." 

" Oh  1  ah  !*  said  the  duke.  "Ate  you  a  fool,  La  Ramjet 
Why,  it  was  you  yourself  who  gave  it  to  me." 

"  And  I  did  very  wrong,  Monseigneur,  *-for  by  giving  it 
to  you  I  have  been  disobedient  to  my  orders." 

The  duke  looked  furiously  at  Grimaud,  who  had  returned 
the  comb  to  La  Ram^ 

"  I  see  that  this  rogue  will  displease  me  enormously," 
muttered  the  prince. 

In  fEict,  there  is  no  intermediate  feeling  in  a  prison. 
Since  both  men  and  things  are  either  friends  or  enemies, 
one  loves  or  hates  sometimes  with  reason,  but  much  more 
often  by  instinct.  Now,  for  this  very  simple  reason  that 
Grimaud  had  at  first  sight  pleased  M.  de  Chavigny  and  La 
Bam^,  he  must|  —  his  good  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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governor  and  of  the  officer  becoming  defects  in  the  eyes  of 
the  prisoner, — at  once  displease  M.  de  Beaufort 

Yet  Qrimand  did  not  wish  on  the  veiy  first  day  to  in- 
sult the  prisoner  directly  to  his  face ;  he  required,  not  a 
sudden  repugnance,  but  a  thoroughly  tenacious  hatred. 
He  withdrew,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  the  four  guards, 
who  coming  from  dinner  could  resume  their  service  near 
the  prince. 

On  his  part,  the  prince  had  to  finish  a  new  trick  on 
which  he  relied  a  good  deaL  He  had  asked  for  some  lob* 
sters  for  his  next  day's  dinner,  and  counted  on  passing 
the  day  in  making  a  little  gallows  in  the  middle  of  his 
room,  to  hang  the  finest  of  them.  The  red  color  which 
the  cooking  gave  it  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  so  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hanging  the 
cardinal  in  effigy,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  hanged  in 
reality,  without  any  one  being  able  to  reproach  him  for 
hanging  anything  but  a  lobster. 

The  day  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the 
execution.  Prisoners  grow  very  childish;  and  M.  de 
Beaufort  was  of  a  character  to  become  so  more  than  any 
one  else.  He  took  his  exercise  as  usual,  broke  off  two  or 
three  small  branches  intended  to  play  a  part  in  the  re- 
hearsal, and  having  searched,  found  a  bit  of  broken 
glass,  •«-  a  find  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  greatest 
pleasura  On  coming  in,  he  unravelled  his  handker- 
chie£  None  of  these  details  escaped  the  keen  eye  of 
Grimaud. 

Next  morning  the  g^ows  was  ready,  and  that  he  might 
be  able  to  set  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Beaufort 
tapered  off  one  of  the  ends  with  his  broken  glass. 

La  Ram6e  looked  at  him  as  he  was  making  it,  with 
all  the  curiosity  of  a  father  who  thinks  that  he  is  finding 
out  a  new  toy  for  his  children,  and  the  four  guards  with 
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that  air  of  idleness  which  formed  then,  as  now,  the  prin- 
cipal trait  in  the  soldier's  physiognomy. 

Grimaud  entered  when  the  prince  had  just  laid  down 
his  piece  of  .glass,  although  he  had  not  finished  sharpening 
the  foot  of  the  gallows.  But  he  had  interrupted  himself 
to  attach  the  thread  to  its  opposite  extremity.  He  cast  a 
look  at  Grimaud  which  showed  some  of  last  evening's  bad 
humor ;  but  as  he  was  already  much  pleased  at  the  result 
which  his  new  invention  could  not  fail  to  have,  he  paid 
no  further  attention.  Only  when  he  had  finished  making 
a  sailor's  knot  at  one  end  of  his  cord,  and  a  slip-knot  at 
the  other,  when  he  had  cast  a  look  on  the  dish  of  lob- 
sters, and  had  selected  the  finest  of  them,  he  turned  round 
to  look  for  his  bit  of  glsss.     It  had  disappeared. 

**  Who  has  taken  my  bit  of  glass  ] "  asked  the  prince^ 
frowning. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  that  he  had. 

"  Why  %    You  again  1    Why  have  you  taken  it  1 " 

''Yes,"  asked  La  Ram^e,  ''why  have  you  taken  his 
Highness's  bit  of  glass  1 " 

Grimaud,  who  held  the  piece  of  glass  in  his  hand, 
touched  the  edge  with  his  finger,  and  said,  "  Cutting/'' 

''That  is  true,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Bam^  "  Hang 
ity  what  an  acquisition  this  fellow  is  1 " 

"  M.  Grimaud,"  said  the  prince,  "  in  your  own  interest 
I  conjure  you  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  my  hand.'' 

Grimaud  bowed,  and  retired  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  Chut,  chut,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Kam^e ;  **  give  me 
your  little  gallows,  and  I  will  sharpen  it  with  my  knife." 

"  You  1 "  said  the  duke,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  I  wiU ;  don't  you  want  it  done  ? " 

"  Certainly.  Well,  in  truth,"  said  the  duke,  "  that  will 
be  more  droll.    Take  it,  my  dear  La  Bam^." 

La    Sam^  who    had   not    understood   the   prince's 
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exclamation,  sharpened  the  end  of  the  gallowB  yerj 
properly. 

'^  There,''  said  the  duke  ;  "  now  make  me  a  little  hole 
in  the  ground  while  I  fetch  the  culprit'^ 

La  Bam^e  went  down  on  his  knee,  and  made  a  hole. 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  suspended  his  lobster  to  the 
thread.  Then  he  set  up  the  gallows  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  bursting  out  into  laughter. 

La  Ram^  also  laughed  heartily,  without  knowing  exactly 
at  what  he  was  laughing,  and  the  guards  acted  as  chorus. 

Grimaud  only  did  not  laugh.  He  approached  La 
Bam^e,  and  pointing  to  the  lobster  which  was  spinning 
round  at  the  end  of  the  cord,  ^*  Cardinal,"  said  he. 

''Hanged  by  his  Highness  the  Due  de  Beaufort,"  re- 
joined the  prince,  laughing  louder  than  ever,  ''and  by 
M.  James  Ghrysostom  la  Bam^e,  the  king's  officer." 

La  Bamee  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  rushed  towards 
the  gallows,  which  he  tore  up  into  bits,  and  threw  the 
pieces  out  of  the  window.  He  was  going  to  do  the  same 
to  the  lobster,  he  had  so  lost  his  temper,  when  Grimaud 
took  it  from  his  hands. 

"  Good  to  eat,"  said  he,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

This  time  the  duke  had  taken  such  pleasure  in  the 
scene  that  he  almost  pardoned  the  part  that  Grimaud 
had  played  in  it.  But  as  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
thought  on  the  motive  his  guardian  showed,  and  that  this 
was  really  bad,  he  felt  his  hatred  against  him  sensibly 
increase. 

But  the  story  of  the  lobster  had  not  less,  to  the  great 
despair  of  La  Bam^e,  caused  an  immense  sensation  within 
the  prison,  and  even  outside.  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  strongly  detested  the  cardinal, 
took  care  to  tell  the  story  to  two  or  three  well-meaning 
friends,  who  soon  spread  it  about. 
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That  caused  U.  de  Beaufort  to  pose  two  or  three  pleaa- 
ant  days. 

In  the  meantime  the  duke  had  noticed  among  his  guards 
a  man  of  a  veiy  good  figure,  and  he  coaxed  him  all  the 
more  because  Grimaud  displeased  him  at  every  moment. 
Now,  one  morning  he  had  taken  this  man  aside^  and  he 
was  speaking  to  him  for  a  little  time  ike-drike.  Giimaud 
came  in,  saw  what  was  passing,  and  approaching  the  guard 
and  the  prince  in  a  respectful  manner,  took  the  guard  by 
the  arm. 

''  What  do  you  mean  %  "  asked  the  duke,  roughly. 

Grimaud  led  the  guard  four  paces,  and  showed  him  the 
door. 

"  Go,"  said  he. 

The  guard  obeyed. 

''Oh,"  cried  the  prince,  "you  are  unbearable.  I  will 
chastise  you." 

Grimaud  made  a  respectful  salute. 

"  Monsieur  spy,  I  will  break  your  bones ! "  cried  out 
the  exasperated  prince. 

Grimaud,  with  a  bow,  drew  back. 

"  Monsieur  spy,"  continued  the  duke^  ^  I  will  strangle 
you  with  my  own  hands." 

Grimaud  bowed  again,  still  drawing  back. 

"  And  that  not  later  than  this  very  instant ; "  and  he 
stretched  his  nervously  twitching  hands  towards  Grimaud, 
who  was  satisfied  with  pushing  the  guard  before  him  and 
closing  the  door  behind. 

At  the  same  moment  he  felt  the  prince's  two  hands 
drop  on  his  shoulders  like  two  iron  nails ;  he  was  satis- 
fied, instead  of  calling  or  defending  himself,  with  lifting 
his  forefinger  gently  to  his  lips,  and  pronouncing  in  a  low 
voice,  at  the  same  time  smiling,  the  word,  "  Chvt  I " 

A  gesture,  a  smile,  and  a  word,  together,  was  a  thing  so 
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rare  on  Oiimaud's  part  that  his  HighnesB  stopped  short  in 
a  complete  state  of  stupefaction* 

Qrimaud  used  this  moment  to  draw  out  from  his  doub- 
let a  charming  little  letter  with  aristociatic  seal,  the  first 
perfume  of  which  had  not  been  quite  lost  from  being  so 
long  in  Grimand's  clothes;  and  he  gave  it  to  the  duke 
without  a  word. 

The  duke,  astonished  more  and  more,  released  Grimaud, 
took  the  billet,  and  recognizing  the  handwriting,  "  From 
Madame  de  Montbazon  I "  he  exclaimed. 

Grimaud  signified  Yes  by  a  nod. 

The  duke  rapidly  tore  off  the  envelope^  passed  his  hands 
oyer  his  eyes,  so  much  was  he  dazzled,  and  read  what 
follows :  •«- 

My  deab  Duke,  —  You  can  rely  thoroughly  on  the  good 
fellow  who  will  transmit  you  this  note,  for  he  is  the  servaDt 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  on  our  side  and  who  has  proved  his 
fidelity  by  twenty  years  of  service.  He  has  consented  to  enter 
the  service  of  your  officer,  and  to  shut  himself  up  with  you  at 
Vincennes  to  prepare  for  and  aid  your  flight,  about  which  we 
are  engaged. 

The  moment  of  your  deliverance  draws  near.    Have  patience 

and  courage  in  believing  that  in  spite  of  your  long  absence  all 

your  Mends  have  retained  the  sentiments  which  they  avowed 

for  you. 

Your  wholly  and  forever  affectionate 

Maris  db  Montbazon. 

P.  S.  I  sign  my  name  at  full  length,  for  I  should  be  too  vain 
to  think  that  after  five  years  of  absence  you  would  recognize 
my  initials. 

The  duke  remained  for  a  moment  stunned.  What  he 
had  been  seeking  for  five  years  without  being  able  to  find 
it — that  is  to  say,  a  servant,  a  help,  a  friend  —  fell  all  of 
a  sudden  from  heaven  just  when  he  expected  it  the  least. 
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He  looked  at  Orimaud  with  astonishineiit,  and  retarned  to 
hifl  letter,  which  he  read  again  from  end  to  end. 

''Oh,  dear  Marie!"  he  murmured,  on  finishing.  "It 
was  indeed  she  whom  I  saw  at  the  back  of  her  carriage ! 
How,  she  still  thinks  of  me  after  five  years  of  separa- 
tion 1  Morhleu  I  There 's  a  constancy  that  one  only  sees 
in  Astrsea  1 "  Then  turning  to  Grimaud,  ''  And  you,  my 
brave  fellow,"  added  he,  "  you  agree  then  to  help  us  f " 

Grimaud  signified  Tes. 

''  And  you  have  come  here  for  that  purpose  %  " 

Grimaud  repeated  the  same  sign. 

''  And  I  wanted  to  strangle  you ! "  cried  the  duke. 

Grimaud  smiled. 

"But  wait,"  said  the  duke,  and  he  fumbled  in  his 
pocket.  "Wait,"  continued  he;  "they  shall  not  say 
that  such  devotion  for  a  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  shall 
remain  unrewarded." 

The  duke's  movement  showed  the  best  intention  in  the 
world.  But  one  of  the  precautions  they  took  at  Yincennes 
was  not  to  allow  any  money  to  the  prisoners. 

Upon  which  Grimaud,  seeing  the  duke's  disappointment, 
took  from  his  pocket  a  purse  full  of  gold  and  gave  it  to 
him. 

"  That 's  what  you  are  looking  for,"  said  he. 

The  duke  opened  the  purse,  and  wanted  to  empty  it 
into  Grimaud's  hands,  but  the  latter  shook  his  head. 

"  Thanksy  Monseigneur,"  added  he,  withdrawing ;  "  I 
am  paid." 

The  duke  was  surprised  afresh.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand,  which  Grimaud  kissed  respectfully.  The  fine  man- 
ners of  Athos  had  left  their  mark  upon  Grimaud. 

"  And  now,"  asked  the  duke,  "  what  are  we  going  to 
dol" 

"  It  is  eleven   in   the  morning,"  resumed  Grimaud* 
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''At  two  let  Monseignenr  ask  to  make  up  a  tennis  party 
with  La  Ham^e,  and  knock  two  or  three  balls  over  the 
ramparts. 

"Well;  and  after  1" 

''  After  —  Monseigneur  is  to  go  near  the  walls  and  call 
out  to  a  man  who  works  in  the  moat  to  throw  them 
hack." 

"  I  understand/'  said  the  duke. 

Grimaud's  face  seemed  to  express  a  lively  satisfaction  ; 
the  little  use  which  he  had  made  of  the  habit  of  speaking 
made  conversation  difficult  for  him.  He  made  a  move- 
ment to  retire. 

"  So,**  said  the  duke,  **  you  will  not  then  accept  any- 
thing r 

''  I  should  like  Monseigneur  to  make  me  one  promise.'* 

"Whatisiti    Speak!" 

"  That  when  we  have  escaped,  I  shall  pass  first,  always 
and  everywhere ;  for  if  you  are  caught,  Monseigneur,  the 
greatest  risk  you  run  is  to  be  returned  to  prison,  while 
if  I  am  caught,  the  least  I  can  expect  is  to  be  hanged." 

"  That  is  too  true,"  said  the  duke,  "  and,  on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  it  shall  be  done  as  you  ask." 

''  Now,"  said  Qrimaud,  '^  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask ; 
it  is  that  you  continue  to  do  me  the  honor  of  detesting  me 
as  hitherto." 

*'  I  will  try,"  said  the  duke. 
•  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

The  duke  put  his  letter  and  purse  into  his  pocket,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  bed.  This  was  known  as  his  re- 
source in  moments  of  weariness.  Grimaud  went  to  open 
the  door ;  there  stood  La  Eam^  who  had  returned  from 
the  cardinal's,  where  the  scene  passed  which  we  have 
related. 

La  Bam^  threw  a  scrutinizing  glance  about  him,  and 
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seeing  as  before  the  same  marks  of  antipathy  between  pris- 
oner and  guardian,  he  smiled  £rom  inward  satisfaction. 
Then  taming  to  Grimaud,  ''  Well,  my  friend/'  said  he  to 
him,  —  "  well.  Yoa  have  just  been  spoken  of  in  a  good 
place,  and  yoa  will,  I  hope,  soon  have  news  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  you." 

Grimaud  bowed  in  a  way  which  he  tried  to  make  gra- 
cious, and  withdrew,  as  his  custom  was  when  his  superior 
came  in. 

"  Well,  Monseigneur !"  said  La  Bam4e,  with  his  ooaise 
laugh,  "  are  you  still  sulky  with  that  poor  fellow ) " 

''Ah,  it  is  you.  La  Eam^e,"  said  the  duke;  "it  was 
indeed  time  for  you  to  come.  I  have  thrown  myself  on 
the  bed,  and  turned  my  face  away  to  prevent  me  from 
keeping  my  promise  of  strangling  that  rascal  Grimaud." 

"I  doubt,  however,"  said  La  Ram^  making  a  witty 
allusion  to  the  dumbness  of  his  subordinate,  "  whether  he 
has  said  anything  disagreeable  to  your  Highness." 

"  I  well  believe  it !  An  Eastern  mute !  I  swear,  La 
Eam^e,  that  I  was  in  haste  to  see  you  again." 

"  Monseigneur  is  too  good,"  said  La  Ram^e,  flattered  by 
the  compliment 

''  Yes,"  continued  the  duke ;  "  in  fact,  I  feel  more  than 
usually  unskilful   to-day,   which  it  will  please  you  to 


see." 


"  We  will  make  up  a  tennis  party,  then,"  said  La  Ea- 
rn^, mechanically. 

"  If  you  wish  to  do  so." 

"  I  am  at  your  command." 

"  That  is  to  say,  my  dear  La  Bam^e,"  said  the  duke, 
''that  you  are  a  charming  fellow,  and  I  should  like  to 
stay  at  Yincennes  forever,  to  pass  my  b'fe  with  you." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  La  Ham^,  "  I  think  it  will  not  de- 
pend on  the  cardinal  if  your  desire  is  not  carried  out." 
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**  How  80 1    Have  yon  seen  him  recently  t  ** 

''  He  sent  for  me  tliis  morning." 

"  Truly  I    To  speak  to  you  aboat  me  t " 

"  Of  what  do  yon  suppose  he  would  speak  to  me\  In 
truth,  Monseigneur,  you  ate  his  nightmare." 

The  duke  smiled  bitterly. 

"Ah/'  said  he^  "if  you  would  accept  my  offeis,  La 
Bam4e  I " 

"  Now,  Monseigneur,  you  are  going  to  talk  again  about 
that,  but  you  must  see  that  you  are  not  reasonable." 

"  La  Ram^y  I  have  already  told  you^  and  I  repeat  it 
again,  that  you  would  make  your  fortune.** 

"With  whati  Tou  will  no  sooner  be  out  of  prison 
than  your  property  will  be  confiscated." 

*'  I  shaU  no  sooner  be  out  of  prison  than  I  shall  be 
master  of  Paris.'' 

"  ChtUf  now !  Well  —  but  am  I  to  listen  to  things  like 
thist  A  fine  conversation  to  be  having  with  a  king's  offi- 
cer!  I  see  well  enough,  Monseigneur^  that  we  must  get 
a  second  Grimaud." 

"  Welly  then,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  So,  then^ 
the  cardinal  has  been  talking  to  you  about  me  f  La  Sa* 
m^e,  you  ought  some  day,  when  he  sends  for  you,  to  let 
me  wear  your  clothes ;  I  would  go,  I  would  strangle  him, 
and,  on  my  word  of  honor,  if  it  was  made  a  condition,  I 
would  return  again  to  my  prison." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  see  well  that  I  must  call  Grimaud." 

^  I  was  wrong ;  and  what  did  the  cuistre  say  to  you  ! " 

"  I  excuse  the  word,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Eam^e  with 
a  cunning  air,  "  because  it  rhymes  with  nuniHre.  What 
did  he  tell  me  f    To  look  sharply  after  you." 

"  And  why  so  ? "  asked  the  duke,  distressed. 

"  Because  an  astrologer  has  predicted  that  you  would 
escape." 
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"  Ah,  an  astrologer  has  predicted  that  f  said  the  dake^ 
trembling  in  spite  of  himself. 

''Oh,  good  gracious,  yes!  they  only  imagine  things, 
on  my  word  of  honor,  just  to  torment  quiet  folks,  those 
wretches  of  magicians." 

"And  what  have  you  replied  to  his  most  illustrious 
Eminence  r* 

''That  if  the  astrologer  in  question  made  almanacs,  I 
should  not  adviae  him  to  purchase  one.** 

"Why?" 

"  Because,  for  you  to  escape,  you  must  become  a  chaf- 
finch or  a  wren." 

"  And  you  are  too  nearly  right,  unfortunately.  Let  us 
play  a  game  of  tennis,  La  Ram^e.*' 

"  Monseigneur,  I  beg  pardon  of  your  Highness,  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  give  me  half-an-hour." 

"Why  sol" 

"  Because  M.  Mazarin  is  more  haughty  than  you  are,  al- 
though of  not  quite  such  high  birth,  and  he  has  forgotten 
to  invite  me  to  breakfast." 

"  £h,  do  you  wish  me  to  let  you  breakfast  here  1 " 

"Oh,  no,  Monseigneur.  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
pastry-cook  who  used  to  live  in  front  of  the  prison,  whom 
they  called  Father  Marteau,  sold  his  business  to  one  from 
Paris  to  whom  the  doctors  have  recommended  country 


air." 


"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  1 " 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Monseigneur  So  that  this  confounded 
pastry-cook  has  in  his  shop  a  lot  of  things  which  make 
one's  mouth  water." 

"  Gormand  I " 

"  Oh,  no,  Monseigneur,"  continued  La  Ram^e,  "  one  is 
not  a  gormand  because  one  ia  nice  in  one's  eating.  It  is 
man's  nature  to  seek  perfection  in  pastry  as  in  other  things. 
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KoWy  this  beggar  of  a  pastiy-cook,  when  he  saw  me  stop 
before  his  stall,  came  to  me  and  said,  '  M.  la  Ramie,  I 
need  to  have  the  custom  of  the  prisoners.  I  have  pur- 
chased my  predecessor's  business  because  he  assured  me 
that  he  supplied  the  prison.  Yet,  upon  honor,  during  the 
week  I  have  been  here  M.  de  Ghavigny  has  not  allowed  a 
single  tartlet  to  be  boughU' 

"  *  But^'  I  said  to  him, '  probably  M.  de  Ghavigny  fears 
that  your  pastry  is  not  good/ 

** '  My  pastry  not  good !  Come,  I  wish  you  to  be  judge 
of  it,  and  that  this  very  iustant.' 

"  *  I  cannoV  I  answered  him ;  '  I  must  really  return  to 
the  prison/ 

^  *  Well,  since  you  seem  in  a  hurry,  come  back  in  half- 
an-hour*    Have  you  breakfasted  t ' 

" '  No,  indeed.' 

" '  Well,  here  is  a  pie  awaiting  you,  with  a  bottle  of  old 
Burgundy/  And  you  understand,  Monseigneur,  as  I  am 
fasting,  I  should  like,  with  your  Highness's  permission — " 
and  La  Ham^e  bowed. 

"  Go,  then,  animal,"  said  the  duke  j  "  but  mind,  I  give 
you  only  half-an-hour." 

"  Can  I  promise  your  custom  to  Father  Marteau's  suc- 
cessor, Monseigneur  1" 

''Yes,  provided  he  does  not  put  mushrooms  into  his 
pies.  You  know,"  added  the  prince,  ''that  the  mush- 
rooms of  Yincennes  forest  are  fatal  to  my  family." 

La  Eam^e  left  without  understanding  the  allusion,  and 
five  minutes  after  the  officer  of  the  guard  came  in  really  to 
carry  out  the  cardinal's  orders  not  to  let  the  prisoner  go 
out  of  sight. 

But  during  those  five  minutes  the  duke  had  had  time 
to  read  again  Madame  de  Montbazon's  note,  which  showed 
him  that  his  friends  had  not  forgotten  him  and  were  en- 
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gaged  in  helping  his  eecape.  In  what  manner  1  He  as 
yet  did  not  know,  but  he  resolved  to  make  Grimand  speak^ 
notwithstanding  his  dumbness,  which  indeed  only  gave 
the  duke  the  greater  confidence  in  him,  explaining  as  it 
did  his  conduct,  and  showing  clearly  why  he  had  invented 
all  the  little  persecutions  which  he  had  employed  towards 
the  duke,  which  was  simply  to  remove  £rom  his  guardians 
all  idea  of  a  secret  understanding  between  them.  This 
trick  gave  the  duke  a  high  opinion  of  Grimaud's  under- 
standing, in  whom  he  resolved  to  put  entire  trust. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

WHAT    THE    FIBS  MADE    BY  TATHBB    MARTEAU'S  SUOOBSSOB 

CONTAINED. 

HALF-AN-HO0R  after,  La  Ramfe  came  back  light  and  gay, 
like  a  man  who  has  eaten  as  well  as  drank  welL  He  had 
found  the  pastry  excellent,  and  the  wine  delicious. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  permitted  the  projected  game. 
Tennis  as  played  at  Yincennes  was  in  the  open  air ;  noth^ 
ing  was  therefore  more  easy  for  the  duke  than  to  do  as 
Grimaud  had  recommended,  — to  send  some  baUs  into  the 
moat. 

Yet,  until  two  o'clock  struck,  the  duke  was  not  too  awk« 
ward,  —  for  two  was  the  hour  named.  Up  to  that  hour 
he  lost  the  matches  made,  which  permitted  him  to  become 
angry,  and  to  do  what  one  does  in  that  case,  —  make  mis* 
take  after  mistake. 

So  when  two  struck,  the  balls  began  to  fly  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  moat,  to  the  great  delight  of  La  Ram^e,  who 
marked  fift;een  at  each  outside  stroke  which  the  prince 
made.  They  increased  so  quickly  that  soon  they  fell 
short  of  balls.  La  Bam^  suggested  sending  some  one 
to  pick  them  up  in  the  moat.  But  the  duke  very  ju- 
diciously observed  that  it  was  so  much  time  lost^  and 
approaching  the  rampart,  which  at  that  place  was  at  the 
least  fifty  feet  high,  he  saw  a  man  who  was  working  in 
one  of  the  thousand  little  gardens  which  the  peasants  cul- 
tiyated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moat. 

''  Hi,  friend ! "  cried  the  duke. 

VOL,  I. —  16 
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The  man  raised  his  head,  and  the  duke  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise.  This  man,  this 
peasant,  this  gardener,  ^as  Kochefort,  whom  the  prince 
thought  in  the  Bastille. 

**  Well,  what  is  the  matter  up  there  % "  asked  the  man. 

''Be  so  kind  as  to  throw  back  our  baUs/'  said  the 
duke. 

The  gardener  nodded,  and  began  to  throw  the  balls, 
which  La  Ram^  and  the  guards  picked  up.  One  of  them 
fell  at  the  duke's  feet,  and  as  it  was  clearly  intended  for 
him,  he  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then,  having  signified 
his  thanks  to  the  gardener,  he  returned  to  the  game. 

But  clearly  it  was  the  duke's  off  day.  The  balls  con- 
tinued to  fly  off,  and  two  or  three  went  into  the  moat ; 
but  as  the  gardener  was  no  longer  there  to  throw  them 
back,  and  they  were  lost,  the  duke  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  continue  play.  La  Ram^  was  delighted  with  having 
BO  completely  beaten  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  prince  came  in  and  went  to  bed  ;  he  did  this 
nearly  the  whole  day  since  they  had  taken  away  his 
books.  La  Ram^e  took  the  prince's  clothes,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  were  dusty,  and  that  he  was  to  have 
them  brushed,  but  really  to  make  sure  that  the  prince 
should  not  stir.  La  Ram^  was  a  man  of  precautions. 
Happily  the  prince  had  had  time  to  hide  the  ball  under 
his  bolster. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  the  duke  tore  off  the 
covering  of  the  ball  with  his  teeth,  for  he  was  allowed  no 
cutting  instrument ;  he  ate  with  knives  of  pliant  silver 
blades,  which  could  not  cut.  Under  the  envelope  was  a 
letter,  which  contained  these  Unes  :  — 

MoKSBiaKEUB,  —  Your  friends  are  watching,  and  the  hour 
of  your  deliverance  ia  drawing  near.  Ask,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, to  eat  a  pie  made  by  the  new  pastiy-cook  who  has 
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t)onglit  the  good-will  of  the  shop,  and  who  is  no  other  than 
Koinnont,  your  steward.  Only  open  the  pie  when  yon  are 
alone.    I  hope  jou  will  be  pleased  with  what  is  in  it 

The  ever  devoted  servant  of  your  Highness,  in  the  Bastille 
and  elsewhere, 

COMTE  DB  ROCHSFOBT. 

p.  S.  Your  Highness  can  rely  on  Orimand  in  everything. 
He  is  a  veiy  intelligent  fellow,  who  is  thoroughly  devoted 

to  TLB. 

The  Due  de  Beaufort,  to  whom  they  had  granted  a  firo 
since  he  had  given  up  painting,  burned  the  letter  as  he 
had,  with  many  regrets,  Madame  de  Montbazon's ;  and  he 
was  going  to  do  the  same  with  the  ball,  when  he  thought 
it  might  be  useful  in  sending  a  reply  to  Rochefort. 

He  was  well  guarded,  for  at  the  movement  he  made  La 
Bam^e  entered. 

"  Has  Monseigneur  need  of  anything  t "  said  he. 

"  I  was  cold,"  replied  the  duke,  "  and  I  stirred  the  fire 
to  make  it  throw  out  more  heat.  You  know,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  the  rooms  in  Yincennes  prison  are  famous  for 
their  coolness.  They  could  preserve  ice  in  them,  and 
gather  saltpetre.  Those  in  which  Puylaurens,  Marshal  ' 
Omano,  and  my  uncle  the  Grand-Prior  died  are  worth 
in  this  respect,  as  Madame  de  Rambouillet  said,  their 
weight  in  arsenic ; "  and  the  duke  lay  down  again,  hiding 
the  ball  under  the  bolster. 

La  Eam^  smiled  slightly.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  who 
had  taken  a  great  liking  for  his  prisoner,  and  would  have 
been  sorry  for  any  misfortune  to  happen  to  him.  Now, 
the  successive  misfortunes  which  happened  to  the  three 
personages  the  duke  named  were  incontestable. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  said  to  him, ''  you  should  not  give 
yourself  up  to  such  thoughts.  Thoughts  like  these  kill, 
and  not  saltpetre." 
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<*  Eh  I ''  said  the  duke,  ''yon  aie  delightM.  If  I  could, 
like  jGOf  go  and  eat  pastiy  and  diink  Boigondy  at  the 
shop  of  the  sacoeesor  of  Father  Martean,  that  would  divert 
me." 

**  The  &ct  is,  Monseigneury**  said  La  Bam^e,  **  that  that 
new  pastry-cook's  pies  and  wine  are  famous." 

"  In  any  case,"  replied  the  duke,  **  his  cellar  and  kitchen 
have  no  difficulty  in  excelling  those  of  M.  de  Chayigny." 

'*  Well,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Eam^e,  fEdling  into  the 
trap,  ''who  prevents  you  from  tasfcingt  I  have  promised 
your  custom." 

**  Tou  are  right,"  said  the  duke ;  *'  and  if  I  must  stay 
here  for  life,  as  M.  de  Mazarin  has  had  the  goodness  to 
give  me  to  understand,  I  must  create  an  amusement  for 
my  old  age.    I  must  hecome  a  gormand." 

**  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^, ''  take  a  piece  of  good 
advice :  don't  wait  till  you  are  old  for  that." 

" Qood  1 "  said  the  Due  de  Beaufort  aside ;  ''every  man 
ought  to  have,  in  order  to  lose  his  body  and  his  soul, 
received  from  the  celestial  munificence  one  of  the  seven 
capital  sins,  when  he  has  not  received  two.  It  appears 
that  the  one  of  M.  la  Ram^e  is  gluttony.  So  be  it^  we  will 
profit  by  it"  Then  aloud,  "  Ah,  well,  my  dear  La  Ramsey" 
he  added,  "  is  the  day  after  to*morrow  a  festival  f" 

"  Tes,  Monseigneur,  it  is  Whitsunday.'* 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  lesson  on  that  day  t " 

"  In  what  1" 

"  Grormandizing." 

"  Willingly,  Monseigneur." 

"  But  a  lesson  together.  We  will  let  the  guards  dine 
at  M.  de  Chavigny's  canteen,  and  we  will  have  a  suppei 
here,  of  which  I  leave  the  armngement  to  you." 

"Hm!"  saidLaBam^e. 

The  offer  was  tempting,  but  La  Bam^e  was  an  old  stager 
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who  knew  all  the  tiaps  which  a  prisoner  can  set.  M.  de 
Beaufort  had,  he  said,  pzepaied  forty  ways  of  escape.  Did 
not  this  meal  hide  some  trick  1  He  reflected  a  moment, 
but  the  result  was  that  he  thought  he  would  oider  the 
eatables  and  wine,  and  that  consequently  no  powder  could 
be  mixed  in  the  former  and  no  liquid  in  the  latter.  As 
to  making  him  tipsy,  the  duke  could  not  have  such  a 
wish ;  and  he  began  to  laugh  at  the  thought*  Then  an 
idea  came  which  settled  everything. 

The  duke  had  followed  this  inward  monologue  of  La 
Bamee  with  a  somewhat  unquiet  eye,  so  &r  as  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  him ;  but  at  last  the  officer^s  feuse 
brightened* 

*'  WeU/'  asked  the  duke, ''  ia  it  settled  Y  ** 

**  Yes,  Monseigneur,  on  one  condition*'* 

"Whati" 

"  That  Orimaud  waits  at  table." 

Nothing  could  serve  the  prince's  purpose  better.  How- 
ever, he  was  able  to  put  on  a  very  plain  touch  of  ill-humor. 

**  To  the  devil  with  your  Grimaud  1  **  cried  he.  ''  He 
will  spoil  the  feast." 

"  I  will  order  him  to  keep  behind  your  Highness,  and 
as  he  does  not  whisper  a  word,  your  Highness  will  neither 
see  nor  hear  him,  and  with  a  little  good-will  can  imagine 
that  he  is  a  hundred  leagues  away." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  duke,  "  do  you  know  what 
I  see  clearer  than  ever  in  that )    You  distrust  me." 

**  Monseigneur,  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  Whitsuntide." 

"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  1  Are  you  afraid 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  descend  under  the  form  of  a 
tongue  of  fire  to  open  for  me  the  doors  of  my  prison  1 " 

''Why,  that  confounded  magician  has  foretold  that 
Whitsuntide  will  not  pass  by  without  your  Highness  es' 
caping  from  Yincennes." 
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"You  believe,  then,  in  magiciansy  you  old  fooll^ 

"IV  said  La  Eam^e.  "I  don't  care  a  snap  for  it;** 
and  he  snapped  hia  fingers.  "  But  it  is  M.  Giulio  who 
does;  being  an  Italian,  he  is  superstitious." 

The  duke  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  Well,  let  it  be  so,**  said  he,  with  an  acquiescence  well 
assumed.  "  I  accept  Griznaud,  for  without  that  the  matter 
will  not  be  settled  at  all ;  but  I  don't  want  any  one  else. 
You  will  order  the  supper  as  you  like.  The  only  dish 
which  I  ask  is  one  of  those  pies  of  which  you  have  spoken. 
You  will  command  it  for  me  that  the  pastry-cook  may 
surpass  himselfl  You  will  promise  Father  Marteau's  suc- 
cessor my  custom,  not  only  as  long  as  I  remain  in  prison, 
but  even  for  the  time  when  I  shall  be  out  of  it." 

"  You  keep  believing  that  you  will  get  out  1 "  said  La 
Bam^e. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  prince,  '' should  it  not  be 
till  Mazarin's  death.  I  am  fifteen  years  younger  than  he. 
It  is  true,"  added  he,  smiling,  "that  in  here  one  lives 
faster,  or  one  dies  sooner,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.'' 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Bamde,  "  I  am  going  to  order 
the  supper." 

"  And  you  believe  you  will  be  able  to  make  something 
out  of  your  pupil  ?  '* 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  Monseigneur." 

"  If  enough  time  is  allowed,"  muttered  the  duke. 

"  What  did  Monseigneur  say  1  *'  asked  La  Ram^. 

"Monseigneur  said  that  you  should  not  spare  the  oar* 
dinal's  purse,  who  has  desired  to  take  the  burden  of  our 
board  and  lodging.'* 

La  Ram^e  stopped  at  the  door. 

"  Whom  would  Monseigneur  like  me  to  send  to  him  1 " 

"  Whom  you  please,  except  Grimaud." 

"  The  officer  of  the  guard,  then  1 " 
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"With  his  chess  1" 

"Yes." 

And  La  Bam^  went  out. 

Five  minutes  after,  the  officer  entered,  and  the  Duo  de 
Beaufort  seemed  deeply  immersed  in  the  sublime  combina- 
tions of  chess. 

What  a  singular  thing  is  thought,  and  what  revolutions 
a  sign,  a  word,  a  hope,  effect  in  it  I  The  duke  had  already 
been  five  years  in  prison,  and  a  look  back  on  them  made 
them  seem,  slowly  as  they  had  passed,  not  so  long  as  the 
two  days  which  still  separated  him  from  the  time  fixed  for 
his  escape. 

Then  there  was  one  thing  especially  which  harassed  his 
mind,  —  in  what  way  this  escape  could  be  effected.  He 
had  been  led  to  hope  for  this  result,  but  the  details  which 
the  mysterious  pie  was  to  contain  had  been  kept  from 
him.  What  friends  expected  him  1  He  had  then  still 
some  friends  after  five  years  of  imprisonment !  In  th]<) 
respect  he  was  a  highly  privileged  prince. 

He  forgot  that  besides  his  friends  a  woman  retained 
recollections  of  him ;  it  is  true  that  she  had  not  perhaps 
been  scrupulously  faithful,  but  she  had  not  forgotten  him, 
and  that  was  enough. 

There  was  more  than  enough  to  preoccupy  the  duke's 
mind ;  so  he  was  checkmated  as  he  had  been  beaten  at 
tennis.  M.  de  Beaufort  made  blunder  after  blunder,  and 
the  officer  beat  him  in  the  evening  as  he  had  been  beaten 
in  the  morning  by  La  Eam^ 

But  his  defeats  had  gained  him  an  advantage, — they 
brought  the  prince  nearer  to  eight  in  the  evening ;  then 
night  would  come,  and  with  it  sleep. 

The  duke  thought  so  at  least;  but  sleep  is  a  very 
capricious  goddess,  and  it  is  precisely  when  she  is  invoked 
that  she  delays  coming.    The  duke  waited  for  her  till 
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midnight,  tuimiig  over  on  his  mattraas  as  Saint  Lawrence 
did  on  his  gridiron.     At  last  he  went  to  sleep. 

Bat  with  the  day  he  awoke.  He  had  had  some  strange 
dreams:  he  thought  he  had  wing»;  he  had  then  quite 
natmally  wished  to  flj»  and  at  fiist  his  wings  had  kept 
him  np,  hnt  on  reaching  a  certain  height,  this  new  sup- 
port had  &iled  suddenly,  his  wings  hioke,  and  he  seemed 
to  loU  in  hottomless  ahysses ;  he  woke  up  covered  with 
perspiration,  and  bnused  as  if  he  had  really  made  an 
aerial  falL 

Then  he  went  to  sleep  to  wander  in  a  labyrinth  of 
dreams,  each  one  more  foolish  than  the  last.  Hardly  were 
his  eyes  closed  than  his  mind,  directed  to  a  single  end, 
—  his  escape, — began  to  try  this  evasion.  Then  it  was 
another  thing  ;  they  had  found  a  subtemnean  passage 
which  would  conduct  him  out  of  Yincennea  He  had  en- 
tered this  passage,  and  Grimaud  marched  before  him  with 
a  lantern  in  lus  hand ;  but  little  by  little  the  passage  grew 
narrower,  and  nevertheless  the  duke  continued  always  his 
way.  At  last  it  grew  so  narrow  that  the  fugitive  tried  in 
vain  to  go  farther.  The  sides  of  the  wall  drew  nearer  and 
pressed  him  between  them ;  he  made  unheard  of  efforts 
to  advance,  but  the  thing  was  impossible.  And  never- 
theless he  saw  in  the  distance  Grimaud  with  his  lantern, 
who  continued  to  go  on.  He  wished  to  call  him  that  he 
might  aid  him  to  draw  himself  &om  this  defile  which  was 
suffocating  him;  but  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  a 
wonL  Then  at  the  other  extremity,  —  at  that  from  which 
he  had  come,  — -  he  heard  the  steps  of  those  who  pursued 
him ;  these  steps  drew  nearer  constantly ;  he  was  discov- 
ered ;  he  had  no  longer  hope  of  flight  The  wall  seemed 
to  be  in  league  with  his  enemies,  and  to  press  upon  him 
the  more  as  he  had  more  need  to  fly.  At  last  he  heard 
the  voice  of  La  Ram^;  he  perceived  him.     La  Ram^ 
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extended  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  his  shoulder,  bursting 
into  laughter  j  he  was  re-captured  and  conducted  into  that 
low  and  vaulted  room,  where  had  died  the  Marshal  Or- 
nanoy  Puyl&urens,  and  his  unde.  Their  three  tombs  were 
there  rising  from  the  ground,  and  a  fourth  grave  was 
open  awaiting  only  one  dead  body. 

So  when  he  awoke,  the  duke  made  as  many  efforts  to 
keep  awake  as  he  had  made  to  go  to  sleep  ;  and  when  La 
Bam^  came  in,  he  found  him  so  pale  and  worn  out  that 
he  asked  if  he  were  ill. 

"  In  fact,**  said  one  of  the  guards  who  had  slept  in  the 
room,  and  who  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  firom  a  tooth- 
ache which  the  damp  air  had  given  him, ''  Monseigneur 
has  had  a  very  disturbed  night,  and  two  or  three  times  in 
his  dreams  has  called  for  help." 

«  What  is  the  matter,  Monseigneur?"  asked  La  Eam^e. 

"  Why,  it  is  you,  you  fool,"  said  the  duke,  "  who,  with 
all  the  silly  trash  about  escape,  turned  my  brain  yesterday, 
made  me  dream  that  I  was  escaping,  and  that  in  doing  so 
I  broke  my  neck." 

La  Bam^e  burst  into  laughter. 

''  You  see,  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  warning  from 
heaven;  so  I  hope  Monseigneur  will  never  commit  such 
folly  except  in  lus  dreams." 

*'  And  you  are  right,  my  dear  La  Eam^e,"  said  the  duke, 
wiping  off  the  perspiration  which  was  still  running  down 
his  face ;  ^  although  wide  awake,  I  do  not  wish  to  dream 
of  anything  else  but  eating  and  drinking." 

^  Chut  I "  said  La  Bam^e,  and  he  sent  away  the  guards, 
one  after  another,  under  some  pretext  or  other. 

"  Well ) "  asked  the  duke,  when  they  were  alone. 

"  Well,"  said  La  Bam^e,  "  your  supper  is  ordered." 

''  Ah  1 "  said  the  prince ;  "  and  what  is  it  made  up  of  1 
Tell  us,  Monsieur  Majordomo." 
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"  Monseigneor  has  promised  to  leave  it  to  me.'* 

'^  And  will  theie  be  a  pie  1 " 

**  I  believe  so,  like  a  tower/* 

''Made  by  Father  Marteau's  successor f  And  you  told 
him  it  was  for  me  1  ** 

"  Yesy  and  he  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  please  your 
Highness.'* 

*'  That 's  right  1  "  said  the  duke,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Hang  it,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Eam^e,  ^how  you 
nibble  at  gormandizing !  I  have  never,  during  five  years, 
seen  you  looking  so  pleased  as  now.'* 

The  duke  saw  that  he  had  by  no  means  kept  the  proper 
mastery  of  himself,  but  at  this  moment,  as  if  he  had  been 
listening  at  the  door,  and  had  seen  that  some  diversion  to 
La  Ramie's  ideas  was  urgently  needed,  Grimaud  entered,  and 
made  a  sign  to  La  Bam^  that  he  had  something  to  tell  him. 

La  Ram^e  approached  Grimaud,  who  spoke  to  him  in 
a  low  tone. 

The  duke  recovered  himself  during  this  time. 

**  I  have  already  forbidden  this  man,*'  said  he,  '*  to  come 
here  without  my  permission." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^e,  ^  you  will  pardon  him, 
for  it  was  I  who  sent  for  him." 

''And  why  have  you,  since  you  know  it  displeases 
mel** 

"  Monseigneur  remembers  what  has  been  agreed  upon," 
said  La  Ram^e,  "and  that  he  must  wait  on  us  at  this 
grand  supper.'* 

"  But  I  had  forgotten  M.  Grimaud." 

"Monseigneur  knows  that  there  will  be  no  supper  with- 
out him." 

"  Go  on  then ;  act  your  own  pleasure." 

''Gome  near,  my  good  fellow,"  said  La  Ram^^  "and 
listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say." 
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Grimaud  approached  with  a  scowling  look. 

La  Eam^e  continued,  "Monseigneur  does  me  the  honor 
to  invite  me  to  supper  with  him  to-morrow." 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  which  meant  that  he  did  not  see 
how  that  concerned  him. 

''Indeedi  indeed,"  said  La  EamdCi  ^'it  does  concern 
yoUy  for  you  will  have  the  honor  of  waiting,  without  reck- 
oning also  that  if  there  shall  he  anything  left  in  the  dishes 
and  hottles,  it  shall  he  for  you." 

Grimaud  thanked  him  with  a  how. 

''And  now,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^e,  "  I  must  ask 
pardon  of  your  Highness,  but  it  seems  that  M.  de  Chavigny 
will  he  absent  for  a  few  days,  and  before  he  goes  he  wishes 
to  leave  me  some  orders." 

The  duke  tried  to  exchange  looks  with  Grimaud,  but 
his  eye  was  unchanged. 

"  Be  off,"  said  the  duke  to  La  Ram^e,  '^  and  come  back 
as  soon  as  possible." 

*'  Does  Monseigneur  then  want  to  take  his  revenge  for 
yesterday's   tennis  1" 

Grimaud  made  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  of  his  head. 

''Tes,"  said  the  duke;  ''but  take  care,  my  dear  La 
Ram^,  —  the  days  pass  and  are  not  alike,  so  that  to-day 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  beat  you  soundly." 

La  Eam&  went  out.  Grimaud  followed  him  with  his 
eyes  without  the  least  movement  of  his  body ;  then,  when 
he  saw  the  door  closed,  he  took  quickly  out  of  his  pocket 
a  pencil  and  a  square  piece  of  paper. 

"  Write,  Monseigneur,"  said  he  to  the  duke. 

"And  what  must  I  write  1 " 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  with  his  finger  and  dictated, 
"  All  IB  ready  for  to-morrow  evening ;  be  on  the  lookout 
from  seven  to  nine ;  have  two  horses  saddled  quite  ready. 
We  shall  descend  by  the  first  window  of  the  gallery." 
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''  What  then  f  "  said  the  duke. 

**  What  then,  Monseigneor  f "  repeated  6rimand|  aston- 
iahed.     "  Then  sign." 

"AndisthataUr* 

**  What  do  you  want  moie,  Monseigneurl*'  replied  Gii- 
mand,  who  was  for  the  utmost  bieyity. 

The  duke  signed. 

''Now/'  said  Grimand,  ''has  Monaeigneur  lost  the 
baUl" 

"WhatbaUl" 

"  The  one  that  held  the  letter." 

"  No,  I  thought  it  might  be  useM  to  us.  Here  it  is/' 
and  the  duke  took  the  ball  from  under  his  pillow  and 
gave  it  to  Grimaud. 

Grimaud  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  it  was  possible  for 
him. 

"Well,  Monseigneur/'  said  Grimaud,  "I  will  sew  up 
the  paper  in  the  ball,  and  you  when  playing  at  tennis  will 
send  it  into  the  moat." 

"  But  perhaps  it  will  be  lost  1 " 

"All  right,  Monseigneur j  there  will  be  some  one  there 
to  pick  it  up/' 

"  A  gardener  1 "  said  the  duke. 

Grimaud  signified  Tes. 

"  The  same  as  yesterday  f " 

Grimaud  repeated  his  sign. 

"  The  Comte  de  Rochefort,  then.  But  come,''  said  the 
duke,  "at  least  give  me  some  details  as  to  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  escape." 

"That  is  forbidden  me,"  said  Grimaud,  "before  the 
actual  time  of  cairying  it  out." 

"  Who  are  they  who  are  waiting  for  me  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  moat) " 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,  Monseigneur.'' 
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**  But  at  least  tell  me  what  this  famous  pie  will  con- 
tain, if  you  do  not  wish  that  I  should  become  insane." 

'^ Monseigneur,"  said  Grimaud,  ''it  will  contain  two 
poniards,  a  knotted  cord,  and  a  ohoke-pear.''  ^ 

"  Weli  I  undeiBtand.'* 

«  Monseigneur  sees  that  theie  will  be  enough  for  eveiy 


one." 


"We  shall  use  the  pomards  and  the  coid,"  said  the 
duke. 

''  And  we  shall  make  La  Ramfe  eat  the  pear/'  replied 
Grimaud. 

'*  My  dear  Grimaud,"  said  the  duke,  "  yon  do  not  often 
speak,  but  when  you  do  —  it  is  only  just  to  say  so — your 
words  are  gold." 

^  Th^poire  cTangoitte  w«s  an  improved  gag ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  was  stoiTed  into  the  month,  and  by  means  of  a  spring  expanded  ia 
•nch  a  way  as  to  stretch  the  Jaws  to  their  utmost  extent 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN  ADVBNTUBB  OF  MARIS  MIOHON. 

About  the  same  time  when  these  projects  of  escape  were 
in  train  between  the  Dae  de  Beaufort  and  Grimand,  two 
men  on  horseback,  followed  at  a  few  paces  off  by  a  ser- 
Tanty  entered  Paris  by  the  Hue  da  Faaboaig  St.  Marcel. 
These  two  men  were  the  Comte  de  la  Fere  and  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Bragelonne. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  yoang  man  had  come  to 
Paris,  and  Athos  had  not  shown  great  partiality  for  his 
old  friend  (the  capital)  by  showing  it  to  the  youth  from 
that  side.  Truly  the  last  village  of  Touiaine  was  more 
pleasing  to  the  sight  than  Paris  seen  from  the  part  which 
lies  towards  Blois.  One  must  say,  therefore,  to  the  shame 
of  this  too  much  praised  city,  that  it  produced  a  poor 
effect  on  the  young  man. 

Athos  preserved  his  usual  indifferent  and  serene  look. 

On  reaching  St.  M^dard,  Athos,  who  served  as  guide  to 
his  travelling  companion  in  this  labyrinth,  took  the  Rue 
des  Postes,  then  L'Estrapade,  then  Des  Foss^  St.  Michel, 
then  Yaugirard.  On  reaching  the  Rue  F^rou  the  travellers 
turned  down  it  When  halfway  down,^thos  raised  his 
eyes,  and  with  a  smile  pointed  out  a  private  house  to  the 
young  man. 

"Stop,  Raoul,"  said  he.  "That  is  a  house  where  I 
passed  seven  of  the  sweetest  and  most  painful  years  of 
my  life." 
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The  young  man  smiled  in  his  turn,  and  saluted  the 
house.  Baoul's  profound  respect  for  his  guardian  showed 
itself  in  all  his  actions. 

As  for  Athos,  as  we  have  said,  Baoul  was  not  only  for 
him  the  centre,  but  except  his  old  memories  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  sole  object  of  his  affections,  and  one  understands 
in  what  a  tender  and  deep  way  the  heart  of  Athos  could 
love  in  this  case. 

The  two  travellers  stopped  in  the  Bue  du  Vieux-Colom- 
bier,  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Fox.  Athos  had  known  the 
inn  for  a  long  time,  and  had  visited  it  with  his  friends  a 
hundred  times ;  but  during  twenty  years  there  had  been 
many  changes  in  it,  beginning  with  its  landlords. 

The  travellers  handed  over  their  horses  to  the  groom, 
and  as  they  were  high-bred  horses,  they  desired  the  great- 
est care  to  be  shown  them, — that  they  should  be  given 
only  straw  and  oats,  and  that  their  breasts  and  legs  should 
be  bathed  with  lukewarm  wine.  They  had  done  twenty 
leagues  that  day.  Then,  having  first  looked  after  their, 
horses,  as  all  good  cavaliers  should  do,  Athos  and  Eaoul 
next  asked  for  two  rooms. 

''  You  must  go  and  dress,  Raoul,**  said  Athos ;  **  I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  some  one." 

"To-day,  Monsieur  1"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  In  half-an-hour." 

Perhaps,  being  more  easily  tired  than  Athos,  who 
seemed  made  of  iron,  Raoul  would  have  preferred  a  bath 
in  that  river,  the  Seine,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much 
talk,  but  which  seemed  inferior  to  the  Loire,  and  then  his 
bed  ;  but  the  Gomte  de  la  F^re  had  spoken,  and  he  had 
but  to  obey. 

"  By  the  bye,  Baoul,"  said  Athos,  "  I  want  you  to  look 
your  best." 

^  I  hope,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  that  it  is  not  a 
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question  of  marruge.  Ton  know  my  engagement  vitli 
Loniae." 

Athos  now  smiled. 

"  No,  don't  be  frightened,"  said  he,  "  although  it  is  a 
lady  to  whom  I  am  going  to  piesent  yon." 

"  A  lady  1 "  saked  KaooL 

"  Tes ;  and  I  hope,  too,  that  yon  will  like  her." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  coout  with  some  oneari- 
oesa ;  bat  at  a  smile  from  Athos  he  was  qnickly  le-annied. 

"  And  how  old  is  she  t "  asked  the  Yicomte  de  Brago- 
lonne. 

"  My  dear  Baoal,  learn  once  for  all,"  said  Athos,  "  that 
is  a  question  which  is  never  asked.  When  yon  can  read 
her  age  npon  the  &ce  of  a  woman,  it  is  oseleas  to  ask  it ; 
when  yon  can  no  longer  do  so,  it  is  indiscreet." 

"  Is  she  beaotifalT" 

"  Sixteen  yean  ago  she  was  oonddered  not  only  the  most 
beantiiiiT,  but  also  the  mont  gracions  lady  in  Franca" 

This  reply  completely  re-assnred  the  visconnt,  for  Atboa 
could  have  no  design  respecting  himself  and  a  lady  who  was 
the  most  beantifnl  in  France  a  year  before  he  was  bom. 

He  withdrew  to  his  loom,  and  with  that  coqnetiy  which 
goes  so  well  with  youth,  he  applied  himself  to  follow  the 
instructions  of  Athos  to  make  himself  look  as  well  sa 
possible.  Now  this  was  an  easy  thing  to  do  with  what 
nature  had  done  for  him.  When  be  came  back,  Athos 
reoeired  him  with  that  fttherly  smile  with  which  he  had 
received  D'Artagnan,  but  which  bore  the  imprees  of  a 
deeper  tendemees  for  BaouL 

Athos  cast  a  look  at  his  feet,  hands,  and  hair,  —  those 
three  indications  of  good  birth.  His  black  hair  was  caie- 
fuUy  parted  as  it  was  worn  at  that  period,  and  fall  into 

_■ — 1... J,- —  ^  ^(jg  .  gruyiah  buckskin  gloree^ 

1  his  hat,  set  off  a  fine,  ele^nt  hand ; 
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while  his  boots,  of  the  same  color  as  hat  and  gloves, 
covered  a  foot  which  seemed  that  of  a  child  of  ten. 

"  Well,"  mattered  he,  '*  if  she  is  not  proud  of  him,  she 
is  hard  to  please." 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon,  —  the  suitable  hour  for 
making  visits.  The  travellers  went  by  the  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  took  the  Rue  des  Eosiers,  entered  into  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  and  stopped  before  a  magnificent  mansion  facing 
the  Jacobins,  over  which  were  the  arms  of  the  Luynes. 

"  This  is  it,"  said  Athos. 

He  entered  with  that  firm  and  assured  step  which 
showed  the  Swiss  that  he  had  the  right  of  so  doing. 
He  ascended  the  steps,  and  speaking  to  a  footman  dressed 
in  a  fine  livery,  asked  if  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  at  home,  and  if  she  would  receive  M.  le  Comte 
de  ]a  F^re. 

A  moment  after,  the  footman  returned,  with  the  mes- 
sage that  although  the  duchess  did  not  know  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere,  would  he  kindly  come  in  1 

Athos  followed  the  footman  through  a  long  file  of 
apartments,  but  at  lost  they  stopped  before  a  closed  door. 
They  had  arrived  at  a  drawing-room.  Athos  made  a  sign 
to  the  viscount  to  stay  where  he  was.  The  footman 
opened  the  door  and  announced  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  of  whom  we  so  often  spoke  in 
our  history  of  "  The  Three  Musketeers,"  without  having 
had  occasion  to  bring  her  on  the  stage,  passed  still  for  a 
yery  beautiful  woman.  In  fact,  though  at  this  time  she 
was  already  forty-four  or  five,  she  seemed  scarcely  more 
than  thirty-eight  or  nine.  She  still  retained  her  beautiful 
fair  hair,  her  large,  quick,  intelligent  eyes,  which  intrigue 
had  so  often  opened  and  love  so  often  shut,  her  nymph- 
like figure,  which  made  her,  looking  at  her  from  behind, 
seem  to  be  still  the  young  girl  who  leaped  with  Anne  of 

VOL.  I.  — 16 
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Austria  the  moat  of  the  Tuileriee,  —  a  feat  which  deprived 
the  crown  of  France  in  1683  of  an  heir.  In  other  re- 
spectB  she  continued  the  same  giddy  creature  who  has  set 
upon  her  amours  such  a  seal  of  originality  that  they  have 
vilmost  become  an  illustration  for  her  family. 

She  was  in  a  little  boudoir,  the  window  of  which 
opened  upon  the  garden.  It  was  hung  —  after  the  fash* 
ion  which  Madame  de  Bambouillet  had  introduced  when 
building  her  house  —  with  a  sort  of  blue  damask  covered 
with  red  flowers  and  foliage  of  gold.  It  showed  much 
coquetry  in  a  woman  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  age  to 
be  in  such  a  boudoir,  and  especially  as  she  was  at  that 
moment  reclining  on  a  long  chair,  her  head  resting  against 
the  tapestry.  She  had  an  open  book  in  her  hand,  and 
had  a  cushion  to  support  the  arm  which  held  the  book. 
At  the  announcement  of  Athos  by  the  footman  she  raised 
herself  a  little,  and  advanced  her  head,  out  of  curiosity. 
Athos  entered. 

He  was  dressed  in  violet  velvet  with  suitable  trim- 
mings ;  his  aigulets  were  of  burnished  silver,  his  cloak 
had  no  gold  embroidery,  and  a  simple  violet  feather  en- 
veloped his  black  hat.  He  had  on  boots  of  black  leather, 
and  at  Ms  leather  girdle  hung  that  sword  with  a  mag- 
nificent hilt  which  Porthos  had  so  often  admired,  but 
which  Athos  had  never  consented  to  lend  him.  Some 
splendid  lace  formed  the  turned-down  collar  of  his  shirt ; 
some  luce  hung  also  over  the  tops  of  his  boots. 

Under  a  name  utterly  unknown  to  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  there  was  such  an  air  of  a  gentleman  of  high  posi- 
tion that  she  half  rose,  and  graciously  made  a  sign  for 
him  to  take  a  seat  near  her.  Athos  bowed  and  obeyed. 
The  footman  was  going  to  withdraw,  when  Athos  indicated 
a  wish  for  him  to  stay. 

*'  j^Iadame,"  said  he  to  the  duchess,  "  I  have  had  the 
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boldness  to  present  myself  to  yoa  witLont  h&ing  known 
to  yon ;  I  have  been  so  far  snccessful,  since  you  have  con- 
descended to  receive  me.  I  now  wish  to  ask  half-an-hoor's 
conversation." 

**  I  grant  it  yon,  Monsieur/'  replied  the  duchess,  with 
her  most  gracious  smile. 

"  But  that  is  not  all,  Madame.  Oh,  I  am  very  ambi- 
tious, I  know.  I  ask  a  tke-h-^te  conversation,  which  I 
strongly  desire  may  not  be  interrupted.*' 

''  I  am  at  home  to  no  one,"  said  the  duchess  to  the 
footman.    **  You  may  go.** 

The  footman  went  out. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  these  two  per- 
sonages, recognizing  high  birth  at  first  sight,  examined 
each  other  without  embarrassment  on  either  side.  The 
duchess  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  do  you  not  see 
that  I  am  waiting  with  impatience  ? " 

"  And  I,  Madame,"  replied  Athos,  "  I  am  looking  with 
admiration." 

*'  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  ''  you  must 
excuse  me,  for  I  am  anxious  to  know  whom  I  am  ad- 
dressing. You  are  a  courtier,  it  is  clear,  and  yet  I  have 
never  seen  you  at  court.  Perhaps  you  are  just  from  the 
Bastille  ? " 

"  No,  Madame,"  replied  Athos,  smiling ;  "  I  am  perhaps 
on  the  way  which  leads  thither." 

"  Ah !  in  that  case,  tell  me  quickly  who  you  are,  and 
depart,"  replied  the  duchess,  in  that  sportive  tone  which 
had  such  a  charm  in  her;  ''for  I  am  already  quite 
enough  compromised  in  that  direction  without  becoming 
more  so." 

''  Who  I  am  t  Madame,  you  have  been  told  my  name, 
—  Comte  de  la  Fire.    You  have  never  known  that  name. 
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Formerly  I  had  another,  which  yoa  knew  perhaps,  bat 
which  you  have  certainly  foi^otten." 

"Tell  it  to  me,  Monsieur." 

**  Formerly,"  said  the  count,  "  I  was  called  Athos." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  opened  her  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment.  It  was  clear,  as  the  count  had  told  her, 
that  this  name  was  not  entirely  effaced  from  her  memory, 
although  it  was  mixed  up  with  old  remembrances. 

"  Athos ) "  said  she ;  "  stop  now  !  "  and  she  put  her 
two  hands  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to  force  the  multiplicity 
of  ideas  within  to  fix  themselves  for  a  moment,  to  let  her 
see  clearly  their  brilliant  and  variegated  crowd. 

**  Would  you  like  me  to  help  you,  Madame  f "  said 
Athos,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  duchess,  already  tired  with  her 
search ;  "  you  will  do  me  a  kindness." 

"This  Athos  was  conjoined  with  three  young  mus- 
keteers, whose  names  were  D' Artagnan,  Porthos,  and  —  " 
Athos  stopped. 

"  And  Aramis,"  said  the  duchess,  quickly. 

"  And  Aramis,  that  is  it,"  resumed  Athoa  "  You  have 
not  then  quite  forgotten  this  name  )  " 

"  No,"  said  she, —  "  no ;  poor  Aramis,  he  was  a  charming 
person,  —  elegant,  discreet,  and  made  lovely  verses.  I 
think  he  has  turned  out  ill,"  added  she. 

"  Very  ill  indeed  ;  he  has  become  an  abb&" 

"  Ah  I  what  a  misfortune  1 "  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
playing  negligently  with  her  fan.  "Monsieur,  I  truly 
thank  you." 

"  For  what,  Madame  1 " 

"  For  having  recalled  this  souvenir, — one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  my  younger  days." 

"Will  you  permit  me  then,  Madame,  to  recall  a 
second  t" 
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"  Which  is  connected  with  the  former? " 

"  Yes,  and  no." 

^'My  faith/'  said  Madame  de  Chevieusei  ''speak  on; 
with  a  man  like  you  I  risk  everything." 

Athos  howed. 

"  Aramis  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  young  needle- 
woman of  Tours." 

"  A  young  needlewoman  of  Tours  f "  said  Madame  de 
Chevreuse. 

"  Tes ;  a  cousin  of  his,  whose  name  was  Marie  Michon." 

"  Ah !  I  know  her,"  exclaimed  the  duchess ;  "  it  was 
she  to  whom  he  wrote  from  the  siege  of  Eochelle  to  pre- 
vent a  plot  which  was  hatched  against  that  unfortunate 
Buckingham." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Athos ;  '^  will  you  allow  me  to  speak 
of  her  1 " 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  looked  at  Athos. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  ''  provided  you  do  not  speak  too  much 
evil." 

"  I  should  be  ungrateful,"  said  Athos ;  "  and  I  look 
upon  ingratitude  not  as  a  defect  or  crime,  but  as  a  sin, 
which  is  much  worse." 

"You  ungrateful  towards  Marie  Michon,  Monsieur  1 
But  how  could  that  possibly  be  1  You  never  knew  her 
personally." 

"  Ah,  Madame,  who  knows  1 "  replied  Athos.  "  There 
is  a  popular  proverb  that  it  is  only  the  mountains  that 
never  meet  one  another,  and  popular  proverbs  are  some- 
times strangely  correct." 

"  Oh,  go  on.  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
briskly,  ''  you  cannot  form  an  idea  how  this  conversation 
amuses  me." 

"  You  encourage  me,"  said  Athos,  "  to  pursue  the  story. 
Tins  cousin  of  Aramis,  this  young  needlewoman,  in  spite 
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of  her  humble  condition,  had  y&rj  well-to-do  connections  ; 
she  called  the  finest  court  ladies  her  friends,  and  the  queen, 
haughty  as  she  is  in  her  double  quality  of  Austrian  and 
Spaniard,  called  her  sister." 

"  Alas  1 "  said  the  duchess,  with  a  light  sigh,  and  a 
little  morement  of  the  eyebrows  which  belonged  to  her 
only,  ''things  have  much  changed  since  then.'' 

''And  the  queen  was  right/'  continued  Athos;  "for 
Marie  was  very  devoted  to  her,  even  to  the  extent  of  act- 
ing as  intermediary  with  her  brother,  the  King  of  Spain." 

"  A  thing  which,"  replied  the  duchess^  "  is  imputed  to 
her  now  as  a  great  crime." 

"  So  much  so,"  continued  Athos,  "  that  the  cardinal, 
the  real  cardinal,  resolved  one  fine  morning  to  have  poor 
Marie  Michon  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Ch&teau  de 
Loches.  Happily  the  matter  could  not  be  done  so  secretly 
but  that  it  transpired.  The  event  was  foreseen;  although 
Marie  Michon  was  menaced  with  danger,  the  queen  caused 
a  prayer-book  bound  in  velvet  to  reach  her." 

"  That  is  so,  Monsieur.    You  are  well  informed." 

"  One  morning  the  green  book  came,  brought  by  Prince 
de  MarciUac.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Fortunately 
Marie  Michon  and  a  servant  whom  she  had,  named  Kitty, 
wore  men's  clothes  capitally.  The  prince  obtained  for 
Marie  Michon  a  cavalier's  dress,  and  for  Kitty  a  groom's, 
put  them  on  two  excellent  horses,  and  the  two  fugitives 
rapidly  left  Tours,  going  towards  Spain,  trembling  at  the 
least  sound,  following  out-of-the-way  roads  because  they 
did  not  dare  to  take  the  highways,  and  asking  hospital- 
ity when  they  did  not  find  any  inn." 

"  Why,  in  fact,  that  is  it  exactly  ! "  cried  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  clapping  her  hands.  "It  is  really  curious." 
She  stopped. 

"  Need  I  follow  the  two  fugitives  to  the  end  of  their 
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journey  ?  ^o,  Madame ;  we  will  accompany  them  only  as 
far  as  a  little  village  of  Limousin,  situated  between  Tulle 
and  AngoulSme,  called  Roche-l'Abeille.'' 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  looked  at  Athos  with  an  expression  of  astonishment 
which  made  him  smile. 

"  Wait,  Madame,"  continued  Athos ;  "  for  what  remains 
for  me  to  tell  you  is  still  more  strange  than  what  I  have 
said." 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  I  take  you  for  a  sorcerer.  I 
am  listening  to  all  j  but  in  fact  —    Never  mind ;  go  on." 

"  This  time  the  journey  had  been  long  and  fatiguing, 
It  was  cold,  —  the  11th  of  October.  The  village  had 
neither  inn  nor  ch&teau ;  the  peasants'  houses  were  mean 
and  dirty.  Marie  Michon  was  a  very  aristocratic  person ; 
like  the  queen  her  sister,  she  was  used  to  delicate  scents 
and  fine  linen.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  ask  hospitality 
at  the  vicarage."     Athos  made  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  go  on,"  said  the  duchess.  *'  I  have  told  you  that 
I  am  carefully  listening." 

"  The  travellers  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  late.  The 
priest,  who  had  gone  to  bed,  called  out  to  them  to  come 
in.  They  did  so,  for  the  door  was  unfastened.  A  lamp 
was  burning  in  the  priest's  room.  Marie  Michon,  who 
made  a  most  charming  cavalier,  pushed  open  the  door, 
put  in  her  head,  and  begged  hospitality.  '  Willingly,  my 
young  cavalier,'  said  the  priest,  '  if  you  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  remains  of  my  supper  and  the  half  of  my 
room.'  The  travellers  consulted  a  moment.  The  priest 
heard  them  burst  out  laughing ;  then  the  master,  or  rather 
the  mistress,  replied,  '  Thank  you.  Monsieur  the  Curate ; 
I  accept.'  'Then  get  your  supper,  and  make  as  little 
noise  as  you  can,  for  I  have  been  about  all  day,  and  should 
not  be  sorry  to  sleep  to-night.' " 
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Madame  de  Chevreuse  evidently  passed  from  surprise 
to  astonishment,  and  from  that  to  stupefaction.  Her  face, 
while  looking  at  Athos,  had  taken  an  expression  impos- 
sible to  picture.  Evidently  she  would  have  liked  to  speak, 
and  yet  she  was  silent,  for  fear  of  losing  one  of  her 
interlocutor's  words. 

"  What  then  1 "  said  she. 

"  What  then  ]  "  said  Athos.  "  Ah  !  here  is  the  most 
difficult  part." 

"  TeU  me,  tell  me !  You  must  tell  me  all.  Besides,  it 
does  not  concern  me;  it  is  the  affair  of  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Michon." 

"  Ah,  that  is  true  ! "  said  Athos.  "  Well,  then,  Marie 
Michon  took  supper  with  her  servant,  and  then  she  en- 
tered the  room  where  her  host  was  resting,  while  Kitty 
took  up  her  position  in  an  armchair  in  the  room  where 
they  had  supped." 

"  In  fact,  Monsieur,"  said  the  duchess,  "  unless  you  are 
the  Devil  himself,  I  don't  know  how  you  can  be  acquainted 
with  all  these  details." 

'*  Marie  Michon  was  a  charming  creature,  —  one  of  those 
fanciful  beings  through  whose  mind  the  strangest  ideas 
pass.  "Now,  on  reflecting  that  her  host  was  a  priest,  it 
came  into  her  mind  what  a  pleasant  souvenir  it  would  be 
in  her  old  age  to  have  damned  an  abbe." 

"  Count,"  said  the  duchess,  "  on  my  word  of  honor  you 
quite  frighten  me." 

"  Alas,"  replied  Athos,  "  the  poor  abb^  was  not  a  Saint 
Ambrose ;  and  I  repeat  it,  Marie  Michon  was  an  adorable 
creature." 

"  Tell  me  at  once  how  you  know  all  these  details,  or 
I  will  send  for  a  monk  &om  the  convent  of  the  old 
August] nians  to  exorcise  you." 

Athos  began  to  laugh. 
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''  Nothing  more  easy,  Madame.  A  cavalier,  who  was 
himself  charged  with  an  important  mission,  had,  an  hour 
before,  come  and  asked  hospitality  of  the  curate,  and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  latter  left  for  the  night,  not 
only  his  house  but  the  village,  to  see  a  dying  person.  It 
was  then  of  the  abba's  guest,  and  not  of  the  abbe  him- 
self, that  Marie  Michon  had  asked  hospitality/' 

"  And  this  cavalier,  this  gentleman,  arrived  before  her  1 " 

"  It  was  I,  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,"  said  Athos,  rising 
and  bowing  to  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse. 

The  duchess  remained  for  a  moment  quite  stupefied, 
then  suddenly  bursting  into  laughter,  ''Ah,  my  good- 
ness!" said  she,  ''it  is  very  comical;  and  this  foolish 
act  of  Marie  Michon  has  turned  out  better  than  she  ex- 
pected.   Sit  down,  dear  count,  and  resume  your  story." 

"  Now  I  must  accuse  myself,  Madame.  I  have  already 
told  you  I  was  on  a  pressing  mission.  At  daybreak  I  left 
the  room  without  noise,  leaving  my  charming  companion 
asleep.  In  the  first  room,  also  asleep,  in  the  armchair, 
was  the  maid,  one  in  all  respects  worthy  of  her  mistress. 
Her  pretty  figure  struck  me,  and  I,  on  coming  closer,  rec- 
ognized that  little  Kitty  whom  our  friend  Aramis  had 
placed  in  his  cousin's  service.  It  was  thus  I  learned  that 
the  charming  traveller  was  —  " 

"  Marie  Michon  ! "  said  the  duchess,  quickly. 

"  Marie  Michon,'*  rejoined  Athos.  "  Then  I  left  the 
house,  went  to  the  stable,  found  my  horse  saddled,  and 
my  servant  ready.     We  set  off." 

"  And  you  have  never  passed  by  that  village  since  1 '' 
asked  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

"  One  year  after,  Madame." 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  see  the  curate  again.  I  found  him 
much  concerned  with  an  event  which  passed  his  compre* 
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bexision.  He  had,  a  week  before,  leceived  in  a  small 
cradle  a  dear  little  boy  three  months  old,  with  a  purse  of 
gold  and  a  note  containing  only  these  words:  'Oct.  11, 
1633.'" 

**  That  was  the  date  of  this  strange  adventure/'  rejoined 
Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

"  Yes ;  but  he  understood  nothing  further  than  that  he 
had  passed  that  night  with  a  dying  person,  for  Marie 
Michon  had  herself  left  the  vicarage  before  his  return.'' 

'*  You  know,  Monsieur,  that  Marie  Michon,  when  she 
returned  to  France  in  1643,  made  inquiries  at  once  about 
this  child,  — for  being  a  fugitive^  she  could  not  keep  it,  but 
on  her  return  to  Paris  she  wished  him  brought  up  near  her." 

"  And  what  did  the  abb^  say  to  her  1 "  asked  Athos,  in 
his  turn. 

"  That  a  nobleman  whom  he  did  not  know  had  desired 
to  take  charge  of  him,  had  made  himself  responsible  for 
his  future,  and  had  taken  him  away  with  him." 

"  That  is  the  truth." 

**  Ah,  I  understand,  then.  This  nobleman  was  you,  — 
the  child's  father  ! " 

''  CkiU  /  don't  speak  so  loud,  Madame ;  he  is  there." 

"He  is  there  !  "  cried  the  duchess,  rising  quickly;  "  he 
is  there,  —  my  son,  Marie  Michon's  son  I  Well,  I  want  to 
see  him  at  once." 

'*  Mind,  Madame,  that  he  knows  neither  his  father  nor 
his  mother,"  interposed  Athos. 

"  You  have  kept  the  secret,  and  you  bring  him  to  me 
in  this  way,  hoping  you  will  make  me  very  happy.  Ob, 
thank  you,  Monsieur  ! "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
seizing  his  hand,  which  she  raised  to  her  lips,  "  thanks. 
You  have  a  noble  heart." 

"  I  bring  him  to  you,"  said  Athos,  withdrawing  his 
hand,  "that  you  may  also  do  something  for  him,  Madame. 
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Up  to  the  present  I  have  watched  over  his  education,  and 
made  of  him,  I  hope,  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  but 
the  time  has  come  when  I  am  obliged  to  resume  the 
errant  and  perilous  life  of  a  party  man.  To-morrow  I 
join  in  a  perilous  affair  in  which  I  may  be  killed ;  in  that 
case  there  will  be  no  one  but  yourself  to  advance  him  in 
the  world  in  which  he  is  called  to  take  a  place." 

"  Oh,  don^t  be  concerned  as  to  that/^  said  the  duchess. 
"  Unhappily,  I  have  little  influence  at  this  time,  but  what 
I  have  is  his ;  as  regards  future  and  title —  " 

"  About  these  do  not  be  concerned,  Madame ;  I  have 
entailed  to  him  the  Bragelonne  estate  which  I  inherited, 
and  this  gives  him  the  title  of  viscount  and  ten  thousand 
livres  of  rent," 

"Upon  my  soul,  Monsieur,"  said  the  duchess,  "you  are 
a  true  gentleman.  But  I  long  to  see  our  young  viscount 
Where  is  he?" 

"There  in  the  drawing-room.  I  will  call  him  if  you 
wish  it."  Athos  made  a  movement  towards  the  door. 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  stopped  him. 

"  Is  he  handsome  1 "  asked  she. 

Athos  smiled. 

**  He  resembles  his  mother,''  said  he. 

At  the  same  time  he  opened  the  door,  and  motioned  to 
the  young  man,  who  appeared  at  the  doorway. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  could  not  refrain  from  a  joyful 
exclamation  on  seeing  so  fine  a  cavalier,  who  surpassed  all 
the  hopes  that  her  pride  had  entertained. 

"  Viscount,  come  near,"  said  Athos.  "  Madame  the 
Duchess  allows  you  to  kiss  her  hand." 

The  young  man  drew  near  with  his  charming  smile, 
and  with  uncovered  head  knelt  down  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  he,  turning  towards  Athos, 
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"  have  you  not  tenderly  treated  my  bashfulness  in  telling 
me  that  Madame  is  the  Duchesse  de  Gheyreuse,  and  not 
rather  the  queen  f  ** 

**  No,  Viscount/'  said  the  duchess,  taking  his  hand,  and 
making  him  sit  hy  her  side,  while  she  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  —  "no,  unhappily  I  am  not 
the  queen,  or  I  would  this  very  moment  do  for  you  what 
you  deserve;  hut  never  mind,  such  as  I  am/'  added  she, 
scarcely  restraining  herself  from  kissing  him,  "let  us  see, 
what  career  do  you  desire  to  follow?" 

Athos,  standing,  looked  at  both  with  an  expression  of 
unspeakable  happiness. 

"  Well,  Madame,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  career 
open  to  a  gentleman,  — that  of  arms.  The  count  has  edu- 
cated me,  I  believe,  with  that  intention,  and  he  gave  me 
to  expect  that  he  would  present  me  here  to  some  one  who 
might  introduce  me  to  Monsieur  the  Prince." 

"Yes,  I  understand ;  it  is  quite  right  for  a  yoiing  soldier 
like  you  to  serve  under  such  a  general ;  but  stop,  —  I  am 
personally  not  friendly  with  him,  because  of  my  mother- 
in-law  Madame  de  Montbazon's  disputes  with  Madame  de 
LongueviUe.  But  by  the  Prince  de  Marcillac — eh  I  stop 
now !  Count,  that 's  it !  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He 
will  recommend  our  young  friend  to  Madame  de  Longue- 
viUe, who  will  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
brother,  the  prince." 

"Ah,  well!  that  suits  capitally,"  said  the  count;  "only  I 
should  venture  to  recommend  to  you  the  greatest  despatch. 
I  have  reasons  for  desiring  that  he  should  not  be  with  us 
in  Paris  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Do  you  wish  it  known  that  you  are  interested  in  him, 
Monsieur  the  Count  ?  '* 

"It  would  perhaps  be  better  for  his  future  that  it 
should  not  be  known  that  he  ever  knew  me." 
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Oh,  Monsieur  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  Tou  know,  Bragelonne,"  said  the  count,  "  that  I  do 
nothing  without  some  reason." 

''Tea,  Monsieur/*  replied  the  young  man,  "I  know 
that  you  have  the  highest  wisdom,  and  I  will  ohey  you  as 
I  always  have  done." 

'*  Well,  Count,  leave  it  to  me,**  said  the  duchess ;  "  I 
will  send  for  the  Prince  de  Marcillac,  who  is  fortunately 
in  Paris  just  now,  and  I  will  not  leave  him  till  the  matter 
is  settled." 

"Very  good;  a  thousand  thanks.  I  have  several 
matters  to  attend  to  this  evening,  and  on  my  return, 
about  six,  I  shall  expect  the  viscount  at  the  hotel" 
What  are  you  doing  this  evening  1 " 
We  are  going  to  the  Abb^  Scarron's,  for  whom  I 
have  a  letter,  and  where  I  expect  to  meet  one  of  my 
friends." 

"  Very  weU,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  I  shall  be  going 
there  myself  presently.  Don't  leave  that  drawing-room 
until  you  have  seen  me." 

Athos  bowed  and  prepared  to  go. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  the  duchess,  laugh- 
ing 'Mo  old  friends  leave  one  another  so  ceremoniously)" 

"  Ah  !  '*  murmured  Athos,  kissing  her  hand,  '*  if  I  had 
known  sooner  that  Marie  Michon  was  such  a  charming 
creature ! ''  and  he  withdrew  with  a  sigh. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  ABb£  8CARB0N. 

There  were  in  the  Hue  des  Toumelles  some  rooms  which 
all  sedan-bearers  and  men-servants  of  Paris  knew,  and  yet 
they  did  not  belong  to  a  great  lord  or  rich  financier.  No 
eating,  no  playing,  and  certainly  no  dancing  took  place 
there.  Yet  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  all  Paris  visited  there.  It  was  the  home  of  little 
Scarron. 

Plenty  of  laughter  was  there  at  this  clever  abb^s; 
plenty  of  news  was  retailed  there ;  this  was  so  quickly 
criticised,  dissected,  and  transformed,  either  into  stories 
or  epigrams,  that  every  one  desired  to  pass  an  hour  with 
the  little  Scarron  to  hear  what  he  said,  and  to  report  it 
elsewhere.  Many  burned  to  insert  their  word  also  ;  and 
if  it  was  funny  they  were  welcome. 

The  little  Abb4  Scarron,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  one  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  an  abbacy,  had  been  formerly  one  of  the 
most  coquettish  prebendaries  of  his  city,  Le  Mans.  Now, 
one  day  of  the  carnival  he  had  wished  to  amuse  beyond 
measure  this  city  of  which  he  was  the  souL  He  made  his 
valet  rub  him  over  with  honey ;  then,  having  opened  a 
feather  bed,  he  rolled  himself  in  it,  so  that  he  became  the 
most  grotesque  bird  possible.  He  then  began  paying 
visits  to  his  friends  in  this  strange  costume.  First  he  was 
followed  with  astonishment,  then  with  cries ;  he  was  then 
insulted  by  the  street  porters;  the  children  threw  stones 
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at  him ;  at  last  he  had  to  take  flight  to  escape  the  projec- 
tiles. As  soon  as  he  began  to  run,  everybody  pursued 
him ;  pressed  on,  hunted  on  all  sides,  Scarron  had  no  other 
means  of  escaping  than  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river. 
He  could  swim  like  a  fish,  but  the  water  was  frozen. 
Scarron  was  in  a  perspiration ;  the  cold  seized  him,  and  on 
reaching  the  other  bank  he  was  paralyzed. 

All  known  means  were  tried  to  give  him  back  the  use 
of  his  limbs ;  he  had  suffered  so  much  from  medical  treat- 
ment that  he  packed  off  the  doctors,  declaring  that  he 
much  preferred  his  disease.  Then  he  came  to  Paris,  where 
his  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  man  was  established. 
There  he  invented  a  chair  for  his  own  use ;  and  when 
one  day  in  this  chair  he  made  a  visit  to  the  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria,  she,  charmed  with  his  wit,  asked  him  if  he 
desired  any  title. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  there  is  one  for  which  I  have  a 
great  ambition,"  Scarron  answered. 

"  What  is  that  ] "  asked  the  queen. 

**  That  of  being  your  patient." 

And  Scarron  had  been  entitled  "  The  Queen's  Patient," 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  francs. 

From  this  time,  having  no  longer  any  solicitude  respect- 
ing the  future,  Scarron  had  led  a  joyous  life,  living  on  his 
pension. 

One  day,  however,  an  emissary  from  the  cardinal  had 
given  him  to  understand  that  he  did  wrong  to  receive 
Monsieur  the  Coadjutor. 

**  And  why  so  ? "  asked  Scarron ;  ''  is  he  not  a  man  of 
good  birth  1" 

*'  Most  certainly.'* 

"  Amiable  1 " 

**  Incontestably." 

"Claverr 
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He  has  unfortunately  too  much  cleverness.*' 
Well,  then,"  replied  Scarron,  "  why  do  you  wish  me 
no  longer  to  see  such  a  man  1 " 

"  Because  he  thinks  ill  —  " 

"  Really !  and  of  whom  ?  " 

"  Of  the  cardinal." 

**  What ! "  said  Scarron,  "  I  continue  seeing  M.  Gilles 
Despr6aux,  who  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  do  you  suppose  that 
I  must  not  see  Monsieur  the  Coadjutor  because  he  thinks 
ill  of  another]    Impossible!" 

The  conversation  ended  there,  and  Scarron,  through  the 
spirit  of  contraiety,  had  seen  M.  de  Gondy  ofbener  than  ever. 

Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  to  which  we  have 
come,  and  which  was  the  day  of  receiving  his  pension  for 
three  months,  Scarron,  according  to  custom,  had  sent  his 
servant  with  a  receipt  to  draw  the  amount  at  the  Pay- 
Office  of  Pensions ;  but  the  answer  was,  "  the  State  has 
no  more  money  for  M.  I'Abb^  Scarron." 

When  the  servant  brought  this  reply  to  Scarron,  M.  le 
Due  de  Longueville  was  with  him,  who  offered  to  give  him 
double  the  pension  which  Mazarin  had  stopped ;  but  the 
sharp  fellow  was  not  disposed  to  accept  it.  He  took  such 
measures  that  at  four  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  city  knew 
of  the  cardinal's  refusal  It  was  Thursday,  too,  the  abba's 
reception  day  ;  visitors  came  in  crowds,  and  Mazarin  was 
censured  in  a  strong  fashion  by  the  whole  city. 

Athos  met  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  two  gentlemen  whom 
he  did  not  know,  on  horseback  like  himself,  followed  by  a 
servant,  as  he  was,  and  going  the  same  way.  One  of  them, 
taking  off  his  hat,  said  to  him :  — 

**  Do  you  really  believe,  Monsieur,  that  this  wretch  of  a 
Mazarin  has  stopped  poor  Scarron's  pension  f " 

"  It  is  absurd,**  said  Athos  in  his  turn,  saluting  the  two 
cavaliers. 
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It  is  clear  that  you  are  an  upright  mau/'  said  the  one 
who  had  spoken  to  Athos,  "and  this  Mazarin  is  a  real 
plague." 

'^  Alas,  Monsieur,"  replied  Athos,  "  take  care  to  whom 
you  say  so ;  *'  and  they  separated  with  much  politeness. 

'^  This  happens  capitally  for  our  going  there  this  even- 
ing/' said  Athos  to  the  viscount.  "  We  shall  make  our 
compliments  to  this  poor  fellow." 

''But  who  is  M.  Scarron,  who  puts  all  Paris  into  a 
flutter  1    Is  he  some  disgraced  minister  T*  asked  RaouL 

''Oh,  no,  Viscount,"  replied  Athos;  "he  is  simply  a 
little  gentleman  of  great  talents  who  has  fallen  into  dis- 
grace with  the  cardinal  for  having  made  some  verses  about 
him." 

"Do  gentlemen  make  verses?"  asked  Eaoiil,  naively. 
"I  thought  it  was  beneath  them." 

"  Tes,"  replied  Athos,  laughing,  "  when  they  make  bad 
ones ;  but  when  they  are  good,  that  increases  their  fame. 
See  M.  de  Kotrou.  Yet  I  think  that  it  is  better  not  to 
make  them." 

"  And  then  this  M.  Scarron  is  a  poet  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  know  this  beforehand.  Viscount.  Mind  how 
you  behave  at  his  house ;  speak  only  by  looks,  or  rather 
listen.  You  will  see  me  talking  a  good  deal  with  one  of 
my  friends,  the  Abb^  d'Herblay,  of  whom  you  have  often 
heard  me  speak." 

"  I  remember,  Monsieur." 

"  Approach  us  sometimes  as  though  to  speak  to  us,  but 
do  not  speak  or  listen  either.  This  will  serve  to  prevent 
intruders  from  disturbing  us." 

"  Very  well.  Monsieur,  I  will  obey  you  in  every  respect." 

Athos  made  two  visits  in  Paris.  Then  at  seven  they 
went  towards  the  Eue  des  Tournelles.  It  was  blocked 
by  porters,  horses,  and  servants  on  foot    Athos  made  a 
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passage  through,  and  entered.  The  first  person  whom  he 
saw  on  entering  was  Aramis.  Installed  in  a  large  wheeled 
armchair  with  a  canopy  of  tapestry  over  it  was  a  slight  fig- 
ure, young-looking,  of  smiling  countenance,  hut  sometimes 
growing  pale,  without  the  eyes  ceasing  however  to  express 
a  lively,  clever,  or  graceful  sentiment.  This  was  the  Abh^ 
Scarron,  always  laughing,  joking,  complimenting,  suffering, 
and  rubbing  himself  with  a  little  stick. 

Around  this  kind  of  movable  tent  was  a  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  room  was  very  suitably  and  conveni- 
ently furmshed.  Fine  curtains  of  brocaded  silk,  whose 
colois  had  once  been  brilliant  but  were  at  this  time  some- 
what faded,  fell  from  the  large  windows.  The  tapestiy 
was  simple,  but  of  good  taste.  Two  very  polite  and  atten- 
tive footmen  did  the  waiting  with  special  ease. 

On  perceiving  Athos,  Aramis  came  to  him,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  presented  him  to  Scarron,  who  showed 
equal  pleasure  and  respect  for  the  new  guest,  and  made 
a  clever  compliment  to  the  viscount.  Raoul  felt  quite 
abashed,  for  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  imposing 
cleverness.  Still,  he  bowed  with  much  grace.  Athos  next 
received  the  compliments  of  several  noblemen  to  whom 
Aramis  presented  hiuL  Then  the  slight  commotion  of  his 
entrance  died  away,  and  the  conversation  became  general. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  which  Raoul  employed 
in  obtaining  a  topographical  knowledge  of  the  assembly, 
the  door  opened  and  a  servant  announced  Mademoiselle 
Paulet. 

Athos  touched  the  viscount's  shoulder. 

"  Look  at  that  lady,  Eaoul,'*  said  he,  **  for  she  is  an  his- 
toric personage.  It  was  to  her  house  that  Henry  IV.  was 
going  when  he  was  assassinated.'' 

Eaoul  started.  For  several  days  past  some  curtain  had 
been  continually  raised,  making  known  to  him  some  his- 
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tone  incident.  This  lady,  still  young  and  beautiful,  bad 
known  and  spoken  to  Henry  IV. 

Eveiy  one  pressed  towards  the  new*comer,  for  sbe  was 
always  quite  in  the  fashion.  She  had  a  slim  and  graceful 
figure,  with  a  profusion  of  golden  hair  such  as  Raphael 
loved,  and  Titian  has  given  to  all  his  Magdalenes.  This 
fawn-colored  hair,  or  perhaps  also  the  supremacy  she  had 
acquired  over  other  women,  had  obtained  for  her  the  name 
of  the  Lioness. 

Our  beautiful  women  of  to-day  avho  aspire  to  this  fash- 
ionable title  should  know  that  it  comes  to  them,  not  from 
England,  as  they  think  perhaps,  but  from  their  beautiful 
and  witty  compatriot.  Mademoiselle  Paulet. 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  went  direct  to  Scarron  in  the  midst 
of  the  murmurs  which  arose  from  all  sides  on  her  arrival. 

'*  So,  my  dear  abbd,"  said  she,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  I  see 
you  a  poor  man.  We  have  learned  that  this  afternoon  at 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's.  It  was  M.  de  Grasse  who  told 
us." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  State  is  rich  now,"  said  Scarron.  "  We 
must  learn  to  make  sacrifices  for  our  country." 

''  Monsieur  the  Cardinal  is  going  to  buy  for  himself  fif- 
teen hundred  livres'  worth  more  of  pomade  and  perfume 
every  year,"  said  a  Frondeur,  whom  Athos  recognized  as 
the  gentleman  whom  he  met  in  the  Eue  St.  Honord. 

''But  wbat  will  the  Muse  say,"  replied  Aramis,  in  hon- 
eyed tones,  —  "  the  Muse,  who  needs  a  golden  mediocrity  1 
For,  in  short,  — 


'"Si  Yirgilie  pner  ant  tolerabile  deait 

Hospitium,  caderent  omneii  a  crinibiu  hydri. 


1  *  tf 


"  Good ! "  said  Scarron,  giving  his  hand  to  Mademoiselle 
Paulet ;  "  but  if  I  have  my  hydra  no  longer,  my  Lioness 


remains." 
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All  Scarron's  expressions  seemed  in  exquisite  tasteu 
That  is  the  privilege  of  persecution. 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  went  and  took  her  usual  place; 
but  before  sitting  down  she  directed  with  all  her  dignity 
a  queenly  look  upon  the  whole  assembly,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  Raoul. 

Athos  smiled. 

"  You  have  been  observed  by  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  Vis- 
count ;  go  and  greet  her.  Declare  yourself  to  be  only  a 
frank  provincial,  but  do  not  think  of  speaking  to  her 
about  Henry  IV." 

The  viscount,  blushing,  approached  the  Lioness,  and 
soon  made  one  of  the  group  of  gentlemen  surrounding  her 
chair. 

Two  separate  groups  were  already  formed,  —  that  sui^ 
rounding  M.  Manage,  and  the  other  about  Mademoiselle 
Paulet.  Scarron  went  from  the  one  to  the  other,  manosu- 
vring  his  wheeled  chair  in  the  midst  of  all  with  as  much 
skill  as  an  experienced  pilot  would  use  with  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  studded  with  rocks. 

'*  When  shall  we  talk  1 "  said  Athos  to  Aramia. 

"  Presently,"  replied  the  latter.  ''  There  is  not  enough 
company  yet,  and  we  should  be  remarked." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced Monsieur  the  Coadjutor.  At  this  name  every 
one  turned  round,  for  it  was  a  name  which  was  already 
beginning  to  be  very  famous. 

Athos  did  as  the  rest.  He  knew  the  Abb^  de  Gondy 
only  by  name.  He  saw  a  little  dark  man  entering,  badly 
made,  short-sighted,  awkward  with  his  hands  at  every- 
thing except  at  drawing  sword  and  pistol,  who  first  of 
all  knocked  against  a  table  which  he  nearly  upset,  but 
having  withal  something  haughty  and  imperious  in  hia 
ta/ce. 
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Scarron  also  tamed  round  and  came  before  him  in  hia 
chair.  Mademoiselle  Paulet  greeted  him  by  a  ware  of  the 
hand* 

**  Ehy  well ! "  said  the  Coadjutor,  when  he  saw  Scarron, 
which  was  only  when  he  was  almost  upon  him, ''  I  see  you 
then  in  disgrace,  Abb^ ) " 

That  was  the  essential  expression.  It  had  been  used  a 
hundred  times  in  the  evening,  and  Scarron  was  at  his  hun- 
dredth witticism  on  the  same  subject ;  so  he  was  nearly 
falling  shorty  but  a  desperate  effort  saved  him. 

"  M.  le  Cardinal  Mazann  has  been  good  enough  to  think 
of  me,"  said  he. 

"  Wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Manage. 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  continue  to  receive  us  9  '* 
continued  the  Coadjutor.  "  If  your  revenues  decline^  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  nominate  you  to  a  canonry  in  Notre- 
Dame." 

*'  Oh,  no,"  said  Scarron,  "  I  should  compromise  you  too 
much." 

"  Then  you  have  resources  of  which  we  know  nothing  1 " 

"  I  shall  borrow  from  the  queen." 

"  But  her  Majesty  has  nothing  of  her  own,"  said  Ara- 
mis.  "Does  she  not  live  under  the  r/gime  of  the 
community  1 " 

The  Coadjutor  turned  round,  and  smiled  on  Aramis, 
making  him  a  sign  of  amity. 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  abb^,"  he  said  to  him,  "  you  are  be- 
hind time,  and  I  must  make  you  a  present." 

"  Of  what  ? "  said  Aramis. 

«  Of  a  hatband." 

All  turned  towards  the  Coadjutor,  who  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  silk  band  of  a  singular  shape. 

"  Ah,"  said  Scarron,  "  that  is  a  sling." 

''  Precisely  I ''  said  the  Coadjutor.     "  Everything  is  made 
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sliug-fashion.  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  I  have  a  fan  for  you 
in  the  same  style.  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  my  glover, 
D'Herblay;  he  makes  gloves  similarly.  And  for  you, 
Scarron,  my  baker,  with  unlimited  credit;  he  makes 
loaves  dL  la  Fronde  which  are  excellent.'* 

Aramis  took  the  band,  and  fastened  it  round  his  hat. 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced in  a  loud  voice:  — 

*'  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse ! " 

At  that  name  everybody  got  up.  Scarron  directed  his 
armchair  towards  the  door.  Baoul  blushed.  Athos  made 
a  sign  to  Aramis,  who  went  and  hid  himself  in  the  recess 
of  a  window. 

In  the  midst  of  the  respectful  greetings  which  met  her 
at  her  entrance,  the  duchess  was  visibly  looking  for  some 
one  or  something.  At  last  she  noticed  Raoul,  and  her  eyes 
became  sparkling.  She  saw  Athos,  and  became  thought- 
ful j  she  caught  sight  of  Aramis  in  the  window,  and  made 
a  slight  movement  of  surprise  behind  her  fan. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  she,  as  if  to  drive  away  the  ideas 
which  filled  her  mind  in  spite  of  herself,  "  how  is  poor 
Voiturel    Do  you  know,  Scarron? " 

*'  What,  is  M.  de  Voiture  iRV*  asked  the  nobleman 
who  had  spoken  to  Athos  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ ;  "  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  him,  then  ? " 

"He  has  been  playing  without  taking  care  to  let  his 
servant  take  a  change  of  shirts,"  said  the  Coadjutor ;  "  so 
that  he  has  caught  a  cold,  and  is  near  his  death." 

"  Where  is  he  ] " 

'^Oh,  at  my  house.  Imagine  then  that  poor  Voiture 
had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  play  no  more.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  he  could  no  longer  keep  it,  and  came  to  the 
archbishop's  palace  that  I  might  relieve  him  of  his  vow. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  I  was  engaged  in  very 
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serious  matteis  with  the  good  counsellor,  Broussel,  at  the 
farther  end  of  my  apartment^  when  Voiture  perceived  the 
Marquis  de  Luynes  seated  at  a  tahle  waiting  for  a  player. 
Ths  marquis  calls  him,  invites  him  to  join  him ;  Voiture 
replies  that  he  cannot  play,  as  I  had  not  released  him 
from  his  vow.  Luynes  engages  in  my  name,  and  takes 
the  sin  to  his  account.  Voiture  sits  down,  loses  four 
hundred  crowns,  takes  cold  in  going  out,  and  goes  to  bed 
not  to  get  up  again." 

''  Is  he  then  so  bad  as  all  that ) "  asked  Aiamis,  half- 
hidden  behind  the  window-curtain. 

"  Alas ! "  replied  M.  Manage,  "  he  is  very  bad ;  and 
perhaps  this  great  man  is  soon  about  to  leave  us,  deseret 

''  Nonsense  ! "  said  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  with  bitter- 
ness. "  He  going  to  die !  he  has  no  nurse  !  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  sultanas  like  a  Turkish  sultan.  Madame  de 
Saintot  is  with  him,  and  gives  him  broth,  La  Renaudot 
warms  his  sheets,  and  every  one  is  doing  something,  even 
up  to  our  Mend  la  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  who  sends 
him  light  drinks." 

"  Tou  do  not  love  him,  my  dear  Parth6nie,"  said  Scar- 
ron,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  what  an  injustice,  my  dear  Patient !  I  hate  him 
so  little  that  I  would  with  pleasure  have  some  Masses  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  souL" 

"  You  are  not  named  the  Lioness  for  nothing,  my  dear," 
said  Madame  de  Chevreuse ;  ''  and  you  bite  sharply." 

"  You  are  unkind  to  a  great  poet,  it  seems  to  me,  Ma- 
dame," Raoul  ventured  to  say. 

"  He  a  great  poet )  Gome,  it  is  quite  clear,  Viscount, 
that  you  are  fresh  from  the  country,  as  you  told  me  just 
now,  and  that  you  have  never  seen  him.  He  a  great 
poet  ]    Why,  he  is  scarcely  five  feet  high." 
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"Bravo I"  said  a  tall,  spare,  dark  man,  with  a  long 
mustache  and  an  enormous  rapier.  **  Bravo,  fair  Paulet ! 
it  is  quite  time  to  send  this  little  Yoituie  to  his  own  place. 
I  assert  boldly  that  I  am  a  connoisseur  of  poetry,  and  that 
I  have  always  found  his  very  hatefuL*' 

"  Who  is  that  captain.  Monsieur,"  asked  Raoul  of  Athos. 

«  M.  de  Scudery." 

"  The  author  of '  Clelia '  and  of « Cyrus  the  Great  ? ' " 

**  Which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  who 
is  at  this  moment  talking  with  a  charming  person  over 
there  near  M.  Scarron." 

Baoul  turned  round  and  saw  two  persons  who  had 
just  come  in,  — the  one  delicate,  sad,  with  beautiful  dark 
hair,  with  velvety  eyes  like  beautiful  heart's-ease  violets, 
under  which  glitters  a  gold  calyx ;  the  other  lady,  seeming 
to  hold  the  former  under  her  guardianship,  was  cold-look- 
ing, spare,  and  sallow,  — a  thorough  duenna  or  devotee. 

Kaoul  determined  not  to  leave  without  having  spoken 
to  the  beautiful  young  lady  with  the  velvety  eyes,  who, 
by  a  strange  freak  of  fancy,  although  there  was  not  the 
least  resemblance,  reminded  him  of  his  poor  little  Louise, 
whom  he  had  left  suffering  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Yalliere, 
and  whom  in  the  midst  of  all  these  people  he  had  forgot- 
ten for  an  instant. 

During  this  time  Aramis  had  approached  the  Coadjutor, 
who  with  a  smiling  look  had  whispered  some  words  into 
his  ear.  Aramis,  in  spite  of  his  mastery  over  himself,  could 
not  help  making  a  slight  movement. 

"  Laugh  now,"  said  M.  de  Eetz  to  him ;  *'  they  are 
looking  at  us ; "  and  he  went  away  to  talk  to  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  large  circle. 

Aramis  assumed  a  laugh  to  mislead  the  curiosity  of 
any  listeners,  and  seeing  that  Athos  was  now  gone  into 
the  window-recess,  where  he  had  been  some  time,  he  went 
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to  him  in  a  straightforward  manner,  after  having  spoken 
a  few  words  to  those  whom  he  passed.  As  soon  as 
they  met  they  commenced  a  very  animated  conversation. 
Raoul  then  drew  near  them,  as  Athos  had  previously 
requested  him. 

''It  is  a  rondeau  by  M.  de  Voiture  which  Monsieur  the 
Abb^  is  reciting  to  me,"  said  Athos,  in  a  high  voice, 
"and  I  find  it  most  excellent.*' 

Eaoul  remained  near  them  for  a  few  moments;  he  then 
went  and  joined  the  group  around  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
to  which  also  Mademoiselle  Faulet  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery  drew  near  from  different  directions. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  "  I  am  not  altogether  of 
the  opinion  of  M.  de  Scudery ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider 
that  M.  de  Voiture  is  a  poet,  and  a  genuine  one  also*  He 
is  completely  wanting  in  political  ideas.*' 

"  So  then ) "  asked  Athos. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Aramis,  hastily. 

"  At  what  hour  1 " 

«  At  six." 

"  Where  to  be  1" 

"  At  St.  Mande." 

"  Who  told  you  so  1 " 

"  Comte  de  Rochefort." 

Some  one  drew  near. 

"So  philosophical  ideas  are  utterly  wanting  in  poor 
Voiture.  I  place  myself  on  the  side  of  Monsieur  the 
Coadjutor,  —  a  genuine  poet." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  in  poesy  he  ia  wonderful,"  said  Manage, 
"  and  yet  posterity,  while  admiring  him,  will  reproach 
him  for  one  thing,  —  for  having  introduced  too  great 
a  license  in  poetical  composition;  he  has  killed  poesy 
without  knowing  it." 

**  Killed,  —  that  is  the  word,"  said  Scud&y. 
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"  Bat  what  a  masteipiece  bis  letters  are  1 "  said  Madame 
de  Chevreuse. 

**  Oh,  under  that  head,**  said  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry, 
"he  is  quite  a  celebrity.'* 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  "  but  so 
long  only  as  he  is  jesting ;  for  in  serious  letter-writing  he 
is  pitiable,  and  if  he  does  not  say  things  crudely,  for  all 
that  he  says  them  badly." 

"  But  you  will  at  least  agree  that  in  jocularity  he  is 
inimitable." 

''Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Scud6ry,  twisting  his  mus- 
tache. "  I  find  only  that  his  comic  writing  is  forced,  and 
his  jests  too  familiar.  See  his  '  Letter  from  the  Carp  to 
the  Pike.' " 

"  Without  considering,"  resumed  Manage,  **  that  his 
best  inspirations  came  to  him  from  the  Kambouillets.  See 
his  '  ZeHde  and  Alcidalea.'  " 

'*  As  for  me,"  said  Aramis,  drawing  near  the  circle,  and 
bowing  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  replied  by  a  gra- 
cious smile,  ''  I  shall  accuse  him  of  having  been  too  free 
with  the  great.  He  has  often  failed  in  respect  towards 
Madame  the  Princess,  Marshal  d'Albret,  M  de  Schomberg, 
and  the  queen  herself." 

**  What,  to  the  queen )  "  asked  Scud^ry,  advancing 
his  right  leg  as  if  to  be  on  guard.  *'  Bless  me  1  I 
never  knew  that.  And  how  has  he  failed  in  respect  to 
her  Mcg'esty  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  his  piece,  *  I  was  thinking '  t " 

"  No,"  said  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"  In  truth,  I  think  the  queen  has  made  it  known  but 
to  a  few ;  but  I  have  it  from  a  reliable  source." 

"  And  you  know  it  1 " 

"  I  could  remember  it,  I  think." 

"  Do  so,  do  so  1 "  said  all  of  them. 
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''This  was  the  occasion  when  it  was  made/*  said 
Aramis.  ''M.  de  Yoiture  was  ia  the  queen's  carriage, 
who  was  taking  a  drive  with  him  in  private  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainehleau.  He  pat  on  tlie  appearance  of  deep 
thought  so  that  the  queen  might  ask  him  what  he  was 
thinking  about.  This  did  not  fail  to  happen.  '-What 
are  you  thinking  about  1'  asked  her  Majesty.  Yoiture 
smiled,  assumed  a  thoughtful  air  for  a  few  seconds  to 
give  the  idea  that  he  was  improvising,  and  then  he 
repeated :  — 


<« 


'  Je  pensais  que  la  destin^e 
Apr^  tant  d'injastes  malhenrs, 
Yous  a  justement  coutodd^ 
De  gloire,  d'^clat,  et  d'honneurs ; 
Mais  que  yous  ^tiez  plus  heureuae 
Lorsque  vous  ^tiez  autrefois 
Je  ue  dirai  pas  amoureuse  ! 
La  rime  le  veut  toutefois/  "  * 

Scud^ry,  Menage,  and  Mademoiselle  Faulet  shrugged 

their  shoulders. 

"  Wait,  wait,"  said  Aramis ;  "  there  are  three  strophes." 
"  Oh,  say  three  couplets,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Scudeiy ; 

*'  it  is  at  the  least  a  song." 

'"  Je  pensais  que  ce  pauvre  Amour, 
Qui  toqjours  vous  pr6ta  ses  armes, 
Est  banni  loin  de  votre  cour, 
Sans  ses  traits,  son  arc,  et  ses  charmes ; 
Et  de  quoi  pnis-je  profiter, 
En  pensant  pres  de  vous,  Marie, 


"  I  was  thinking  that  destiny, 
After  80  many  unjust  ills, 
Has  justly  crowned  you 
With  glory,  splendor,  and  honors; 
But  that  you  were  more  happy 
When  you  lived  in  former  days,  — 
I  will  not  say  more  amorous. 
Although  the  rhyme  requires  it' 


It 
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8i  ▼OTIS  pouvez  si  maltraiter, 

Ceuz  qui  vous  ont  d  bien  senrie  t ' "  ^ 

"Oh|  as  to  that  last  trait/'  said  Madame  de  Chevieiise, 
"  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  poetically  just,  but  I  ask  forgive- 
ness for  it  as  the  truth ;  and  in  this  Madame  de  Hautefort 
and  Madame  de  Sennecey  will  join  with  me  if  it  be 
necessary,  without  counting  M.  de  Beaufoil" 

"  Go  on,  go  on/'  said  Scarron ;  '*  that  concerns  me  no  more ; 
ever  since  the  morning  I  have  been  no  longer  her  Patient." 

"  And  the  last  couplet,  if  you  please  ? "  said  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scud^ry. 

"  This  is  it,"  said  Aramis.  *'  This  has  the  advantage  of 
employing  proper  names,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  a  mistake  :  — 

"  *  Je  pensais  —  nous  antres  poetea, 
Nous  pensons  eztravagamment,  — 
Ce  qiie,  dans  rhumeur  oh  voas  dtea^ 
Yous  feriez  si  dans  ce  moment 
Voos  avisiez  en  cette  place 
Yenir  le  due  de  Buckingham, 
£t  lequel  serait  en  disgrftce 
Du  due  ou  du  p^re  Vincent.*  "  * 

1  « I  was  thinking  that  this  poor  Love, 
Who  always  lent  to  yon  his  arms, 
Is  banished  far  from  your  court, 
Without  his  shafts,  his  bow,  his  charms ; 
And  in  what  way  can  I  profit 
In  being  near  to  you,  Marie, 
If  you  can  so  ill-use 
Those  who  have  served  you  so  well  ?*' 

S  "  I  was  thinking,  —  we  who  are  poets, 
We  think  very  fanciful  things,  — 
What,  in  your  present  humor 
You  would  do,  if  at  this  instant 
You  were  to  perceive  into  this  place 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  coming. 
And  who  would  be  in  disgrace,  — 
The  duke  or  Father  Vincent."* 

*  Father  Vincent  was  the  queen's  confessor. 
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At  this  last  strophe  an  exclamation  arose  on  the  im- 
pertinence of  Voiture. 

**  Still/'  said  the  young  lady  with  velvety  eyes,  in  a  mild 
voice,  ''I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  find  these  verses  quite 
charming." 

It  was  also  Baoul's  opinion,  and  he  approached  Scarron, 
and  said  to  him  with  a  blush,  — 

**  M.  Scarron,  do  me  the  honor,  I  beg  you,  to  tell  me 
who  that  young  lady  is  who  holds  an  opinion  opposed  to 
that  of  the  whole  assembly  .'^ 

"  Ah,  ah,  my  young  viscount,"  said  Scarron,  "  I  believe 
you  want  to  propose  to  her  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive." 

Eaoul  blushed  again. 

"  I  confess,"  said  he, ''  that  I  think  those  verses  very 
pretty.** 

"  And  so  they  are,"  said  Scarron ;  ''but,  chut  I  between 
poets  one  does  not  speak  of  these  things." 

"  But,"  said  Eaoul,  *'  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  a 
poet,  and  I  ask  you — " 

"That's  true;  who  is  that  young  lady,  did  you  not 
ask?    That  is  the  beautiful  Indian." 

''Pray  pardon  me.  Monsieur,"  said  Raoul,  blushing, 
"  but  I  ara  no  wiser  than  before.  Alas  I  I  am  a 
provincial." 

"Which  means  you  do  not  understand  the  wild  talk 
which  trickles  here  from  every  mouth.  So  much  the 
better,  young  man;  so  much  the  better.  Don't  try  to 
understand  it.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  and  even 
when  you  do,  one  must  hope  that  they  will  no  longer 
speak  it." 

"  Then  you  pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  said  Baoul ;  "  and 
you  will  condescend  to  tell  me  who  is  that  person  whom 
you  call  the  beautiful  Indian)" 
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*^  TeSy  certainly.  She  is  one  of  the  most  channing  per- 
sons living,  —  Mademoiselle  Fian^oise  d'Auhigne." 

^*  Does  she  belong  to  the  family  of  the  famous  Agrippa, 
—  the  friend  of  King  Henry  IV.  1 " 

''She  is  his  granddaughter.  She  comes  from  Marti- 
nique ;  that  is  why  I  call  her  the  beaatiful  Indian." 

Raonl  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  they  met  the  eyes  of 
the  yonng  lady,  who  smiled. 

They  went  on  talking  of  Voitnre. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^,  addressing 
Scarron  as  if  to  join  in  the  conversation  which  he  was 
holding  with  the  young  viscounty  "  do  you  not  admire  the 
friends  of  poor  Voiture  %  But  listen  now  how  they  pluck 
him  while  in  the  very  act  of  praising  him.  One  denies 
him  the  possession  of  good  sense ;  another  of  original- 
ity, another  of  comic  force,  another  of  independence,  an- 
other —  eh !  indeed,  what  then  will  they  leave  to  this 
celebrity  %  " 

Scarron  and  Raoul  also  began  to  laugh.  The  beautifrd 
Indian  herself,  astonished  at  the  effect  she  had  produced, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  resumed  her  natural  look. 

"  There  is  a  witty  person,"  said  EaouL 

Athos  from  the  recess  of  the  window  surveyed  the  whole 
scene  with  a  smile  of  disdain  on  his  face. 

''  Call  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere  to  me,"  said  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  to  the  Coadjutor.  "I  want  to  speak  to 
him." 

''  And  I,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  —  "I  want  it  to  be  thought 
that  I  do  not  speak  to  him.  I  admire  him,  for  I  know 
his  former  adventures,  —  some  of  them  at  least ;  but  I  did 
not  count  on  greeting  him  till  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

**  And  why  at  that  particular  time  1 "  said  Madame  do 
Chevreuse. 
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"Ton  shall  know  that  to-morrow  eyening,"  said  the 
CoadjatoT,  laughing. 

"In  truth,  my  dear  Gondy,"  said  the  duchess,  "you 
speak  like  the  Apocalypse.  M.  d'Herhlay,"  added  she^ 
returning  to  Aramis,  "  will  you  yet  once  more  this  evening 
be  my  servant  1" 

"  Indeed,  yes.  This  evening,  to-morrow,  always  com- 
mand me** 

"  WeU,  go  and  fetch  the  Comte  de  la  F^re.  I  want  to 
speak  to  him." 

Aramis  went  to  Athos,  and  brought  him  back  with 
him. 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,''  said  the  duchess,  giving  him  a 
letter,  "  this  is  what  I  promised  you.  Our  'protigi  will  be 
well  received." 

"  Madame,"  said  Athos,  ^'  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  in* 
debted  to  you  for  anything.'* 

"  You  are  not  indebted  to  me  in  this  respect,  for  I  owe 
to  you  my  having  known  him,"  replied  the  sharp  woman, 
with  a  smile  which  recalled  Marie  Michon  to  Aramis  and 
Athos. 

Upon  that  she  rose  and  called  for  her  carriage.  Made- 
moiselle Paulet  had  already  gone,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  was  going. 

"Viscount,"  said  Athos,  addressing  Raoul,  "follow 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Ohevreuse ;  beg  her  to  do  you  the 
favor  of  taking  your  hand  to  descend^  and  in  descending, 
thank  her.^ 

The  beautiful  Indian  approached  Scarron  to  take  leave. 

"  Are  you  going  already  1 "  said  he. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  last  to  go,  as  you  see.  If  you  have 
any  news  of  M.  de  Yoiture  and  it  is  especially  good^  do 
me  the  fsivor  to  let  me  know  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  now,"  said  Scarron,  "  he  may  die." 
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How  80 1 "  said  the  young  lady. 

Without  doubt,  his  panegyric  is  bestowed." 

So  they  separated,  the  young  lady  turning  round  to 
look  at  the  poor  paralytic  with  deep  interest,  the  poor 
paralytic  following  her  with  his  eyes  and  with  love. 

By  degrees  the  groups  broke  up.  Scarron  pretended 
not  to  see  that  some  of  his  guests  had  been  talking  mys- 
teriously, that  letters  had  come  for  several,  and  that  his 
aoirie  seemed  to  have  had  a  mysterious  object  which 
strayed  aside  irom  literature,  of  which,  however,  there  had 
been  much  outward  parade.  But  what  mattered  it  to 
Scarron  1  They  might  plot  at  his  house  as  they  liked ; 
since  the  morning,  as  he  had  said,  he  was  no  longer  the 
queen's  Patient. 

As  for  Eaoul,  he  had  accompanied  the  duchess  to  her 
carriage,  in  which  she  had  taken  her  seat  after  giving  him 
her  hand  to  kiss ;  then,  by  one  of  those  fancies  which 
made  her  so  admired  and  yet  so  dangerous,  she  had 
seized  him  suddenly  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
saying,  — 

"Viscount,  may  my  good  wishes  and  this  kiss  bring 
you  happiness  I  *'  Then  she  had  dismissed  him  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop  at  the  H6tel  de  Luynes. 
The  carriage  started  ;  Madame  de  Chevreuse  made  a  last 
sign  to  the  young  man  through  the  door,  and  Baoul  as- 
cended again,  in  amazement. 

Athos  understood  what  had  passed,  and  smiled. 

"  Come,  Viscount,"  said  he,  "  it  is  time  to  go ;  you  set 
out  to-morrow  for  the  army  under  Monsieur  the  Prince. 
Sleep  well  during  your  last  night  of  citizen  life." 

"  I  shall  be  a  soldier  then,"  said  the  young  man. 
"Oh!  thanks  to  you  from  my  heart  I" 

'*  Adieu,  Count,'*  said  Abb^  d'Herblay ;  "  I  am  returning 
to  my  convent" 
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Adieu,  Abb^/'  said  the  Coadjutor;  ^'I  preach  to- 
morrow, and  have  twenty  texts  to  consult  this  evening." 

''  Adieu,  gentlemen/'  said  the  count ;  "I  am  going  to 
sleep  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  I  am  so  tired 
out." 

Scarron  followed  them  with  a  side  look  across  the  door^ 
way  of  the  room. 

"  Not  one  of  them  will  do  what  he  has  said,"  muttered 
he,  with  his  ape-like  smile  ;  "  but  let  them  go,  the  brave 
gentlemen  1  Who  knows  that  they  are  not  working  to 
get  my  pension  restored  !  They  can  move  their  arms ;  it 
is  a  good  deal.  Alas  1  I  have  only  a  tongue,  but  I  try  to 
show  that  that  is  something.  Holloa,  Chauperrois  !  it  is 
eleven.  Come  and  roll  me  towards  my  bed.  In  truth, 
that  demoiselle  D'Aubign^  is  very  charming." 

Upon  this  the  poor  paralytic  disappeared  in  his  bed- 
room, the  door  of  which  closed  behind  him ;  and  the  lights 
were  put  out  one  after  another  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Rue  des  Tournelles. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

ST.    DENIS. 

Thb  day  began  to  bieak  when  AthoB  rose  and  dressed ; 
it  was  easy  to  see  from  his  paleness  (greater  than  xisual) 
and  the  traces  that  want  of  sleep  left  in  his  countenance, 
that  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Contrary  to  the 
habitude  of  this  man,  so  firm  and  decided,  there  was  in 
his  appearance  this  morning  something  of  inertness  and 
irresolution. 

The  reason  was  that  he  was  preparing  for  Baoul's  de- 
parture, and  that  he  was  trying  to  gain  time.  First  of  sll 
he  furbished  a  sword  which  he  took  from  its  perfumed 
leather  sheath,  examined  carefully  the  belt,  and  looked  to 
see  if  the  blade  held  firmly  in  the  hilt. 

Then  he  put  into  a  trunk  intended  for  the  young  man 
a  bag  full  of  louis,  called  Olivain,  the  groom  who  had 
come  with  him  from  Blois,  and  ordered  him  to  see  that  all 
things  needful  for  a  young  gentleman  going  on  a  campaign 
should  be  put  into  it.  At  last,  after  having  spent  nearly 
an  hour  in  all  these  matters,  he  opened  the  door  leading 
into  the  viscount's  room,  and  entered  it  gently. 

The  sun,  already  beaming,  shone  into  the  room  through 
a  window  with  large  panes,  the  curtains  of  which  Baoul, 
who  had  returned  late,  had  neglected  to  close.  He  was 
still  sleeping,  with  his  head  gracefully  resting  on  his  arm. 
His  long  dark  hair  covered  his  beautiful  forehead,  which 
was  damp  with  that  moisture  which  like  pearls  rolls  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  wearied  child. 
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AthoB  diew  near,  and  in  an  attitude  full  of  tender  mel- 
ancholy he  for  a  good  while  gazed  at  the  young  man  with 
the  smiling  mouth,  with  his  eyelids  half  closed,  whose 
dreams  ought  to  have  heen  sweet  and  his  slumher  light,  so 
much  of  solicitude  and  affection  his  protecting  angel  ex- 
hibited in  his  silent  watch.  Little  by  little  Athos  allowed 
himself  to  be  allured  into  the  delights  of  reverie  in  the 
presence  of  this  rich  and  pure  youthfulness.  His  youth 
re-appeared,  bringing  with  it  all  those  sweet  souvenirs 
which  are  rather  perfumes  than  thoughts.  Between  that 
past  and  the  present  there  was  an  abysa  But  imagination 
has  the  angel's  or  lightning's  wing;  it  clears  seas  in  which 
we  should  certainly  have  been  shipwrecked ;  it  removes 
the  darkness  in  which  our  illusions  were  lost,  the  precipice 
where  our  happiness  was  engulfed.  He  fancied  that  all 
the  first  part  of  his  life  had  been  shattered  by  a  woman  ; 
he  thought  with  dread  what  influence  love  might  have 
upon  an  organization  as  fine  and  vigorous  as  Eaoul's.  In 
recalling  all  that  he  had  suffered,  he  foresaw  all  that  Raoul 
might  suffer,  and  the  expression  of  the  tender  and  deep 
pity  which  arose  in  his  heart  expressed  itself  in  the  tear 
which  dropped  upon  the  sleeper. 

At  this  moment  Baoul  awoke  without  any  sadness  or 
shadow  of  the  fatigues  which  characterize  certain  organi- 
zations delicate  as  a  bird's.  His  eyes  rested  on  Athos, 
and  he  clearly  understood  all  that  was  passing  in  the  heart 
of  this  man,  who  awaited  his  waking  like  a  lover  that  of 
his  beloved,  for  his  look  in  its  turn  took  the  expression 
of  an  infinite  love. 

"  You  are  there,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  respect. 

"  Yes,  Raoul,  I  am  here,"  said  the  count. 

"  And  you  did  not  awake  me  ! " 

''  I  wanted  to  let  you  have  a  few  moments  of  this  sound 
sleep,  my  friend.     You  must  have  been  fatigued  with 
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yesterday's  journey,  which  was  prolonged  so  far  into  the 
night" 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  how  good  you  are  1 "  said  RaouL 

Athos  smiled. 

"  How  are  you  1 "  said  he. 

''  Oh^  perfectly  well,  Monsieur,  and  thoroughly  rested." 

''You  are  still  growing/'  continued  Athos,  with  a 
fatherly  interest  so  charming  in  the  mature  man  for  the 
young  one,  ''and  your  Migues  are  doubly  felt  at  your 
age.'' 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Eaoul,  ashamed 
of  so  much  care ;  "but  in  a  moment  I  shall  be  dressed." 

Athos  called  Olivain,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes, 
with  the  punctuality  which  Athos  had  impressed  on  his 
pupil,  the  young  man  was  ready. 

"Now,"  said  Raoul  to  the  servant,  "look  after  my 
baggage." 

"  Your  baggage  is  ready  for  you,  Eaoul,"  said  Athos. 
"  I  have  myself  seen  the  poHmanteau  packed,  and  that  you 
have  all  that  is  requisite ;  and  it  ought  already,  as  well  as 
the  portmanteau  of  the  servant,  to  be  placed  on  the  horses 
if  they  have  followed  the  orders  I  have  given." 

"  All  has  been  done  according  to  the  wish  of  Monsieur 
the  Count,"  said  Olivain,  "  and  the  horses  are  waiting." 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  Raoul,  "  have  been  sleeping  while 
you.  Monsieur,  have  had  the  goodness  to  be  engaged  in  all 
these  details.     You  are  loading  me  with  favors." 

"  So  you  love  me  a  little  f  I  hope  so  at  least,"  said 
Athos,  much  moved. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,"  said  Eaoul,  who,  in  order  not  to  show 
his  emotion,  in  a  burst  of  tenderness  tried  hard  to  repress 
it,  "  God  is  witness  that  I  love  and  venerate  you." 

'*  See  that  you  have  forgotten  nothing,"  said  Athos,  pre* 
tending  to  look  all  around  him  to  hide  his  emotion. 
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"  Nothing/'  said  EaouL 

The  lackey  approached  Athos  with  a  certain  hesitation^ 
and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Monsieur  the  Viscount  has  no 
sword,  for  Monsieur  the  Count  made  me  take  away  last 
night  the  one  he  took  off.'' 

"  Very  well,"  said  Athos ;  "  that  concerns  me." 

Eaoul  did  not  appear  to  notice  this  conversation.  He 
descended,  looking  at  the  count  at  each  instant  to  see  if 
the  moment  for  his  adieux  had  arrived ;  hut  Athos  was 
unmoved. 

On  reaching  the  hall-steps  Raoul  saw  three  horses. 

"Oh,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  he,  joyously,  "you  are 
going  with  me,  thenl" 

"  I  wish  to  go  a  short  distance  with  you,"  said  Athos. 

Pleasure  sparkled  in  Raoul's  eyes,  and  he  mounted  his 
horse  lightly. 

Athos  slowly  mounted  his,  after  saying  something  in  a 
low  tone  to  the  servant,  who,  instead  of  following  at  once, 
returned  to  the  rooms.  Raoul,  delighted  at  having  the 
count's  company,  did  not  see  or  pretended  he  did  not 
notice  this. 

The  two  gentlemen  crossed  Pont  Neu^  went  along  the 
quays,  or  rather,  what  was  then  called  Pepin's  Watering- 
Place,  and  passed  hy  the  walls  of  the  Grand  Chdtelet. 
They  then  entered  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  where  they  were 
rejoined  hy  the  servant. 

They  journeyed  in  silence.  Raoul  felt  that  the  time  of 
separation  was  drawing  near.  The  count  had  the  evening 
hefore  given  different  directions  respecting  matters  which 
concerned  Raoul  in  the  course  of  the  day's  journey.  Be- 
sides, his  looks  increased  in  tenderness,  and  the  few  words 
he  let  fall  were  full  of  affection.  From  time  to  time  a 
reflection  or  piece  of  advice  was  spoken ;  and  his  words 
showed  his  great  solicitude.   After  having  passed  the  Porte 
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St.  Denis,  and  when  the  two  had  leached  the  height  of 
the  Ballets,  Athoe  cast  a  look  on  the  hone  Eaonl  was 
riding. 

''  Take  caie  of  it,  Eaoul,"  he  said  to  him.  ''  You  must 
not  forget  that,  for  to  do  so  is  a  great  fsialt  in  a  horseman. 
See,  your  horse  is  already  tired,  and  is  foaming,  while  mine 
is  fresh  as  if  just  out  of  the  stable.  You  will  harden  his 
mouth  by  tightening  the  rein  too  much;  and  pay  attention 
to  it,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  him  manoeuvre  with 
the  necessary  promptness.  A  horseman's  safety  depends 
often  on  the  prompt  obedience  of  his  horse.  In  a  few  days 
you  will  ride,  not  in  a  riding-school,  but  on  a  battlefield." 
Then  all  at  once,  so  as  not  to  give  a  sad  importance  to 
this  remark,  "  Look,  now,  Raoul,"  continued  Athos,  ''this 
is  a  fine  level  country  for  shooting  partridges." 

The  young  man  profited  by  the  lesson,  and  especially 
admired  the  delicacy  with  which  it  was  given. 

"  I  have  noticed  also,"  said  Athos,  "  that  in  firing  a 
pistol  you  extend  the  arm  too  much.  This  tension  makes 
one  lose  the  accuracy  of  his  aim ;  so  that  out  of  twelve 
shots  you  might  miss  the  mark  three  times." 

"You  would  hit  the  twelve  times,  Monsieur,"  said 
Baoul,  smiling. 

"  Because  I  bend  my  arm  and  rest  my  elbow  on  the 
other  hand.     Do  you  clearly  understand  this  1 " 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur ;  I  have  tried  this  when  alone,  and 
found  it  quite  successfuL" 

"So  in  fencing,"  resumed  Athos,  "you  charge  your 
adversaiy  too  much.  It  is  a  defect  of  your  time  of  life, 
I  know  very  well  But  the  movement  of  the  body  while 
changing  turns  the  sword  from  the  direct  line ;  and  if  you 
had  as  opponent  a  cool-headed  man,  he  would  stop  you 
at  the  first  stroke  by  a  simple  extrication,  or  even  by  a 
direct  stroke.'' 
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"  Tes,  Monsieur,  as  you  have  very  often  done ;  but  it 
is  not  every  one  who  has  your  address  and  courage." 

"  What  a  fresh  breeze  is  blowing ! "  resumed  Athos. 
"  It  has  quite  a  touch  of  winter.  By  the  bye,  when  you 
are  under  fire,  as  you  will  be,  —  for  your  young  general 
loves  powder,  —  remember  not  to  fire  first.  He  who  does 
rarely  hits  his  man,  —  for  he  fires  with  a  fear  of  being 
disarmed  before  an  enemy  armed.  Then  when  he  fires, 
make  your  horse  rear ;  this  manoeuvre  has  several  times 
saved  my  life." 

"  I  will  do  this,  if  only  out  of  gratitude." 

''Eh,"  said  Athos,  "are  not  those  poachers  who  are 
being  seized  over  there  )  Tes,  undoubtedly  —  Then 
again,  — an  important  thing,  Baoul,  —  if  you  are  wounded 
in  a  charge,  if  you  fall  from  your  horse,  and  if  you  have 
any  strength,  tal^e  yourself  out  of  the  line  your  regiment 
has  followed ;  otherwise  it  may  be  brought  back,  and  you 
would  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  And 
also,  should  you  be  wounded,  write  to  me  at  once,  or  get 
some  one  to  do  so ;  we  understand  wounds,"  added  Athos, 
smiling. 

"  Thank  you,  Monsieur,**  replied  the  young  man,  quite 
moved. 

"  Ah,  we  have  reached  St.  Denis,"  said  Athos. 

In  fact  they  at  that  moment  reached  the  gate  of  the 
town,  guarded  by  two  sentinels.  The  one  said  to  the 
other,  — 

**  There  is  another  young  gentleman  who  seems  to  be 
going  to  join  the  army." 

Athos  turned  round ;  all  that  concerned  Baoul,  even 
indirectly,  took  an  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  tell  that  1 "  asked  he. 

''By  his  look,  Monsieur,"  said  the  seutineL  "  Besides, 
he  is  of  the  right  age.     He  is  the  second  to-day." 
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''Has  a  young  man  like  me  already  passed  to-dayl" 
asked  EaouL 

"  Yes,  faith ;  of  high  bearing  and  with  a  fine  equipage. 
He  had  the  air  of  some  son  of  a  noble  house." 

"  He  may  be  my  travelling  companion,  Monsieur/'  re- 
sumed Raoul,  moving  forward;  ''but  alas,  he  will  not 
cause  me  to  forget  the  one  I  am  losing." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  overtake  him,  Raoul,  for  I 
have  to  say  something  to  you  here  which  will  give  time 
for  this  gentleman  to  get  in  advance  of  you." 

"  As  it  may  please  you,  Monsieur." 

While  thus  conversing  they  passed  along  the  streets,  at 
that  time  full  of  people  on  account  of  the  festival,  and 
they  came  in  front  of  the  old  church,  in  which  early  Mass 
was  being  said. 

"  Let  us  dismount,  Raoul,"  said  Athos.  "  Olivain,  mind 
the  horses,  and  give  me  the  sword." 

Athos  took  the  sword  firom  the  servant,  and  the  count 
and  Raoul  entered  the  church.  Athos  offered  the  holy 
water  to  RaouL  There  \a  in  some  fathers'  hearts  a  portion 
of  that  anticipatory  love  which  a  lover  has  for  his  beloved. 
The  young  man  touched  the  hand  of  Athos,  bowed,  and 
crossed  himself. 

Athos  said  a  word  to  one  of  the  vergers,  who  bowed,  and 
moved  towards  the  crypt. 

''Come,  Raoul,"  said  Athos,  "let  us  follow  this  man." 

The  verger  opened  the  gate  of  the  royal  tombs,  and 
stayed  on  the  first  step  while  Athos  and  Raoul  descended 
the  steps. 

The  darkness  was  partially  lessened  by  a  silver  lamp 
on  the  last  step,  just  under  which  rested,  enveloped  in  a 
large  velvet  mantle  embroidered  with  gold  fleura-de-lts,  a 
cata&lque  supported  by  carved  oak  horses. 

The  young  man,  prepared  for  this  position  by  his  own 
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heart  being  full  of  sadness,  by  the  majesty  of  the  church 
he  had  passed  through,  had  descended  with  slow,  solemn 
pace,  and  stood  upright  with  uncovered  head  before  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  last  king,  who  would  go  to  rejoin 
his  ancestors  only  when  his  successor  should  come  to  re- 
join him,  and  who  seemed  to  say  to  human  pride,  so  ready 
at  times  to  elevate  itself  when  on  the  throne,  "  Dust  of 
the  earth,  I  await  thee." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  Athos  raised  his 
hand,  and  pointing  to  the  tomb :  "This  is  the  sepulchre," 
said  he,  "  of  a  man  who  was  weak  and  without  grandeur^ 
but  whose  reign  was,  notwithstanding,  full  of  important 
events.  Above  this  king  watches  another  man's  spirit,  as 
this  lamp  watches  over  this  tomb,  and  lights  it  up.  The 
latter  was  a  real  king,  Raoul ;  the  other  only  a  phantom 
into  which  he  put  a  soul.  And  yet  so  powerftd  is  the 
monarchy  among  us,  that  he  has  not  even  the  honor  of 
a  tomb  at  the  feet  of  him  for  the  glory  of  whom  he 
wore  out  his  Hfe,  —  for  that  man,  if  he  made  this  king 
an  insignificant  one,  has  made  the  kingdom  great.  And 
there  are  two  things  enclosed  in  the  Louvre  Palace, — 
the  king  who  dies,  and  the  royalty  which  does  not.  That 
reign  has  ended,  Eaoul ;  that  minister  so  renowned,  feared 
and  hated  by  his  master,  has  gone  to  the  tomb,  drawing 
after  him  the  king  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  alone 
for  fear  he  should  destroy  his  work,  —  for  a  king  only 
builds  up  when  he  has  God,  or  the  spirit  of  Grod,  near 
him.  Yet  then  every  one  thought  the  cardinal's  death 
a  deliverance,  and  I,  blind  like  my  contemporaries,  some- 
times opposed  the  designs  of  the  great  man  who  held 
France's  destiny  in  his  hands,  and  who,  just  as  he  opened 
or  closed  them,  held  her  in  check  or  gave  her  the  impress 
of  his  choice.  If  he  did  not  crush  me  and  my  friends  in 
his  terrible  anger,  it  was  without  doubt  that  I  should  be 
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able  to  say  to  you  to-day :  Raoul,  learn  erer  to  separate 
the  king  and  the  principle  of  royalty.  The  king  is  bat 
man;  royalty  is  the  spirit  of  God.  When  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  which  you  should  serve,  forsake  the  material 
appearance  for  the  invisible  principle,  for  this  is  every- 
thing. Only  God  has  wished  to  render  this  principle  pal- 
pable by  incarnating  it  in  a  man.  Raoul,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  see  your  future  as  through  a  cloud.  It  will  be 
better  than  ours.  We  have  had  a  minister  without  a 
king;  you,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  a  king  without  a 
minister.  You  will  be  able  then  to  serve,  love,  and  honor 
the  king.  If  he  prove  a  tyrant,  —  for  power  in  its  giddi- 
ness often  becomes  tyranny,  —  serve,  love,  and  honor  the 
royalty ;  that  is  the  infallible  principle.  That  is  to  say, 
the  spirit  of  God  on  the  earth ;  that  is,  that  celestial  spark 
which  makes  this  dust  so  great  and  so  holy  that  we,  gen* 
tlemen  of  high  condition  indeed,  are  as  unimportant  be- 
fore this  body  extended  on  the  last  step  of  this  staircase 
as  this  body  itself  is  before  the  throne  of  the  Supreme 
Being." 

"  I  shaU  worship  God,  Monsieur,"  said  Eaoul ;  "  I  shall 
honor  royalty,  I  shall  serve  the  king ;  and  I  shall  endeavor, 
oven  if  I  die  in  the  cause,  to  be  for  king,  royalty,  and  God. 
Have  I  understood  you )  ** 

Athos  smiled.  "You  have  a  noble  nature,"  said  he; 
"  here  is  your  sword." 

Raoul  knelt  down. 

''  My  father  has  worn  it,  —  a  loyal  gentleman.  So  have 
I ;  and  I  have  done  honor  to  it  sometimes  when  the  hilt 
was  in  my  hand  and  its  scabbard  was  at  my  side.  If  your 
hand  is  still  too  weak  to  wield  it,  Haoul,  so  much  the 
better ;  you  will  have  more  time  to  learn  to  draw  it  only 
when  it  is  a  duty  to  do  so." 

'<  Monsieur/'  said  Baoul,  receiving  the  sword  from  the 
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count's  hand,  "I  owe  you  everything;  yet  this  sword 
is  the  most  precious  present  you  have  made  me.  I  will 
wear  it,  I  swear  to  you,  as  a  grateful  man ; "  and  he  lifted 
it  up,  and  kissed  the  hilt  with  reverence. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Athos.  **  Eise,  Viscount,  and  let 
us  embrace." 

Raoul  rose,  and  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  arms  of 
Athos. 

"  Adieu,"  murmured  the  count,  who  felt  his  heart  break- 
ing, —  "  adieu,  and  think  of  me." 

"Oh,  always,"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  ''Oh,  I 
swear  it»  Monsieur;  and  if  misfortune  happens  to  me, 
your  name  will  be  the  last  name  I  shall  pronounce,  your 
memory  my  last  thought." 

Athos  mounted  the  steps  quickly  to  hide  his  emotion* 
gave  a  gold-piece  to  the  verger,  bowed  towards  the  altar, 
and  strode  towards  the  porch,  at  the  foot  of  which  Olivain 
was  waiting  with  the  two  horses. 

"  Olivain,"— pointing  to  Raoul's  sword-belt, — "tighten 
the  buckle  of  the  sword,  for  it  is  a  little  low.  Eight. 
Now,  you  are  to  accompany  Monsieur  the  Viscount  until 
Grimaud  meets  you ;  then  you  will  return.  You  under- 
stand, Eaoul  1  Grimaud  is  an  old  servant,  full  of  courage 
and  foresight ;  he  will  go  with  you.  Now  to  horse,  that 
I  may  see  you  set  off."     Eaoul  obeyed. 

"Adieu,  Eaoul,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  count 

"Adieu,  Monsieur,  my  dearly  loved  guardian,"  said  EaouL 

Athos  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  for  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

Eaoul  started  with  uncovered  head.  Athos  remained 
motionless,  watching  until  he  disappeared  at  the  turning 
of  a  street ;  then  the  count  gave  the  horse's  bridle  to  a 
peasant,  slowly  re-entered  the  church,  went  and  knelt 
down  in  an  obscure  comer,  and  prayed. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ONE  OF  M.  DB  BEAUFORT's   FORTY  MEANS  OF  E80AFB. 

The  time  passed  alike  for  prisoner  and  for  those  engaged 
in  effecting  his  escape,  only  it  passed  more  slowly.  Just 
the  opposite  of  other  men  who  ardently  form  a  perilous 
resolution,  and  who  grow  cool  as  the  time  of  execution 
draws  near,  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  whose  boiling  courage 
had  become  a  proverb,  seemed  to  drive  the  time  before 
him,  and  summoned  the  hour  of  action  by  his  ardent  de- 
sires. There  was  in  his  escape,  besides  the  projects  which 
he  was  entertaining  for  the  future,  —  projects,  one  must 
confess,  still  very  vague  and  uncertain,  —  a  commence- 
ment of  revenge  which  gave  him  satisfaction.  First  of  all, 
his  escape  would  be  an  awkward  matter  for  M.  de  Cha* 
vigny,  whom  he  hated  for  his  petty  persecutions ;  then, 
still  more  serious  for  the  cardinal,  whom  he  execrated  for 
the  treatment  that  he  had  received.  The  reader  will  no- 
tice that  the  proper  ratio  was  preserved  between  the  senti- 
ments M.  de  Beaufort  had  vowed  towards  the  governor  and 
the  minister,  —  towards  the  subordinate  and  his  master. 

Then  Beaufort,  who  knew  so  well  the  interior  of  the 
Palais-Hoyal  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  queen 
and  the  cardinal,  was  picturing  to  himself  in  his  prison  all 
that  dramatic  movement  which  would  take  place  when 
this  report  resounded  from  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  to 
the  apartments  of  Anne  of  Austria,  "  M.  de  Beaufort  has 
escaped.'*  In  saying  all  this  to  himself,  he  kept  smiling 
softly,  believing  himself  already  outside,  breathing  the  air 
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of  plains  and  forests,  pressing  firmly  his  horse's  sides,  and 
crying  loudly,  "  I  am  free  ! " 

It  is  true  that  in  coming  to  himself  he  was  still  be- 
tween four  walls,  saw  ten  paces  from  him  La  Ram^e,  who 
was  twiddling  his  thumbs,  and  in  the  anteroom  were  his 
guards  laughing  or  drinking.  The  only  thing  which  gave 
him  any  satisfaction  in  this  odious  tableau,  so  great  is  the 
instability  of  the  human  mind,  was  the  frowning  face  of 
Grimaud  whom  he  had  first  hated,  but  who  afterwards 
was  his  sole  hope.    Grimaud  was  like  an  Antinous  to  him. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  all  this  was  the  mere  play  of 
the  prisoner's  feverish  imagination.  Grimaud  was  always 
the  same.  Thus  he  had  kept  the  confidence  of  his  supe« 
rior,  La  Eam^e,  who  now  trusted  in  him  more  than  in 
himself;  for,  as  we  have  said,  La  Eam^e  felt  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  a  certain  weakness  for  M.  de  Beaufort. 

So  the  good  La  Ram^e  was  making  quite  an  entertain- 
ment of  this  little  supper  alone  with  his  prisoner.  La 
Ham^e  had  but  one  fault,  —  he  was  a  gormand  ;  he  loved 
good  pastry  and  excellent  wine.  Now,  the  successor  to 
Father  Marteau  had  promised  him  a  pheasant  pasty  in- 
stead of  fowl,  and  Chambertin  instead  of  M&con.  All 
this,  increased  by  the  presence  of  this  excellent  prince 
who  was  really  so  good,  who  invented  such  droll  tricks 
against  M.  de  Chavigny  and  Mazarin,  made  this  Whitsun- 
tide just  at  hand  one  of  the  four  great  feasts  in  the  year 
for  La  Ramde.  He  therefore  awaited  six  in  the  evening 
with  as  much  impatience  as  the  duke  did. 

Since  the  morning  he  had  been  engaged  on  it»  details, 
and  trusting  to  himself  only,  he  paid  a  visit  in  person  to 
Marteau's  successor.  The  latter  had  surpassed  himself. 
He  showed  La  Eam^e  a  real  monster  of  a  pie,  decorated  on 
the  top  with  M.  de  Beaufort's  arms ;  it  was  still  empty, 
but  near  it  were  a  pheasant  and  two  partridges,  interlarded 
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80  finely  that  they  each  looked  like  a  pin-cuBhioiu  La 
Kamde'8  mouth  watered,  and  he  letumed  to  the  duke's 
room  rubbing  his  hands.  To  heighten  the  pleasure,  M. 
de  Chayigny,  trusting  La  Ram^e,  had  gone  for  a  short 
journey  that  very  morning,  so  that  La  Hamde  became  sub- 
governor  of  the  prison.  As  for  Grimaud,  he  seemed  more 
scowling  than  ever.  M.  de  Beaufort  had  played  a  game 
of  tennis  with  La  Ram^  ;  a  sign  from  Grimaud  had  made 
him  understand  that  he  must  give  attention  to  everything, 

Grimaud  went  on  in  front,  and  marked  out  the  road 
which  they  were  to  follow  in  the  evening.  Tennis  was 
played  in  what  was  called  the  enclosure  of  the  small  court- 
yard of  the  prison.  It  was  a  part  little  guarded,  where 
sentinels  were  placed  at  the  time  when  Beaufort  was  play- 
ing ;  still,  from  the  great  height  of  the  wall  this  precau- 
tion seemed  superfluous. 

There  were  three  gates  to  open  before  reaching  this 
close.  Each  was  opened  by  a  different  key.  On  reaching 
the  close,  Grimaud  went  and  seated  himself  mechanically 
near  a  loop-hole,  with  his  legs  hanging  outside  the  wall. 
It  was  dear  that  at  this  point  the  rope  ladder  should 
be  fastened. 

The  whole  of  these  movements,  understood  by  the  duke, 
were,  as  one  may  see,  unintelligible  to  La  Ramde. 

The  game  began.  This  time  M.  de  Beaufort  was  in  the 
vein,  and  one  might  have  said  he  sent  the  balls  just  where 
he  wished  them  to  go.     La  Ram^e  was  utterly  beaten. 

Four  of  the  duke's  guards  had  followed  to  pick  up  the 
balls.  At  the  end  of  the  game,  M.  de  Beaufort,  while 
rallying  La  Ram^e  on  his  want  of  skill,  offered  the  guards 
two  louis  to  go  and  drink  his  health  with  their  four 
comrades. 

The  guards  asked  La  Ramie's  leave,  who  granted  it,  but 
for  the  evening  only.     TiU  then  La  Ram^  was  engaged 
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in  important  matters ;  he  ordered,  as  he  had  his  rounds  to 
make,  that  the  prisoner  should  not  he  lost  sight  of. 

M.  de  Beaufort  might  have  arranged  everything  him- 
self, with  less  convenience,  in  all  prohahility,  than  was 
done  for  him  hj  his  guardian. 

At  last  six  o'clock  struck ;  although  seven  was  the  hour 
for  sitting  down  to  table,  yet  the  dinner  was  ready  and 
served  up.  On  a  sideboard  was  the  colossal  pie,  which 
seemed  cooked  to  perfection,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  by 
the  golden  color  of  the  crust.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  was 
to  come. 

Every  one  was  impatient,  — the  guards  to  go  and  drink, 
La  Eam^G  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  M.  de  Beaufort  to 
escape.  Grimaud  alone  was  immovable.  One  might 
have  thought  that  Athos  had  educated  him  with  an  eye  to 
this  great  occasion. 

There  were  moments  when,  on  looking  at  him,  the 
duke  asked  himself  if  he  were  not  dreaming,  and  if  this 
figure  of  marble  was  actually  at  his  service  and  would  be 
alert  at  the  right  moment. 

La  Eam^  sent  away  the  guards  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  prince ;  then,  when  they  were  gone,  he  closed  the  doors, 
put  the  keys  into  his  pockets,  and  pointed  to  the  table  in 
a  manner  which  meant,  When  Monseigneur  shall  please. 

The  prince  looked  at  Grimaud,  and  the  latter  at  the 
clock.  It  was  scarcely  a  quarter  past  six,  the  escape  was 
fixed  for  seven ;  there  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
wait. 

The  prince,  in  order  to  gain  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pre- 
tended  to  be  interested  in  his  book,  and  asked  to  finish 
the  chapter.  La  Hamde  approached,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  book  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  prince  from  sitting  down  to  table  when  dinner  was 
ready. 
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It  was  the  ''Commentaries  of  Caesar/^  which  he  him- 
self, contrary  to  ChaTigny's  oiders,  had  procured  for 
him  three  days  ago. 

La  Eam^e  was  quite  determined  no  longer  to  disobey 
the  prison  rules.  While  waiting,  he  uncorked  the  bottles 
and  went  to  sniff  the  pie.  At  the  half-hour  the  duke  rose 
and  gravely  said,  — 

"  Decidedly,  CsBsar  was  the  greatest  man  of  ancient  times." 

"  You  think  so,  Monseigneur  ? "  said  La  Bam^. 

"  Yes." 

''Well,  but  I  prefer  Hannibal,"  replied  La  Bam^ 

"  Why  so  1 "  asked  the  duke. 

"Because  he  has  left  no  Commentaries,"  said  La  Bamde^ 
with  a  coarse  smUe. 

The  duke  understood  the  allusion,  and  sat  down,  mak- 
ing a  sigD  to  La  Bam^e  to  sit  in  front  of  him.  The  officer 
did  not  require  to  be  told  twice. 

There  is  no  figure  so  expressive  as  that  of  a  real  gor- 
mand  before  a  good  table;  so  on  receiving  his  plate  of 
soup  from  Grimaud,  La  Bamce's  face  beamed  with  perfect 
contentment.     The  duke  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"By  Jove,  La  Bamec,"  exclaimed  he,  "do  you  know 
that  if  any  one  told  me  that  at  this  moment  there  was  in 
France  a  happier  fellow  than  you,  I  would  not  believe 
him." 

"  And  you  would  be  right,  upon  honor,  Monseigneur," 
said  La  Eamee.  "  As  for  me,  I  confess  that  when  I  am 
hungry  I  do  not  know  a  more  cheering  sight  than  a  well- 
spread  table ;  and  if  you  add  that  he  who  does  the  hon- 
ors of  the  table  is  Henry  the  Great*s  grandson,  then  you 
will  plainly  see,  Monseigneur,  that  the  honor  one  receives 
doubles  the  pleasure  which  one  enjoys." 

The  prince  bowed,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  smile 
appeared  on  Grimaud's  face,  who  stood  behind  La  Bam^ 
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*'  My  dear  La  Eam^e,"  said  the  duke,  "  in  trath,  there 
Is  no  one  like  you  for  turning  a  compliment." 

"  No,  Monseigneur/'  said  La  Ram^e,  in  his  fulness  of 
soul ;  "  no,  in  truth,  I  say  what  I  think ;  there  is  no  com- 
pliment in  what  I  said  to  you  then." 

" Then  you  are  attached  to  me?"  asked  the  prince. 

*'  That  is  to  say,"  replied  La  Ram^e,  "  I  should  not  get 
over  it  if  your  Highness  went  out  of  Yincennes." 

''A  droll  manner  of  showing  your  affliction  "  (the  prince 
meant  affection). 

''  But,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^e,  "  what  would  you 
do  outside  1  Some  foolish  act  which  would  embroil  you 
with  the  court,  and  would  get  you  sent  to  the  Bastille  in- 
stead of  being  here.  M.  de  Chavigny  is  not  amiable,  I 
admit,"  continued  La  Ram^e,  sipping  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
**  but  M.  du  Tremblay  is  much  worse." 

"  That  might  happen,"  said  the  duke,  who  was  amused 
at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  was  taking,  and  who 
from  time  to  time  looked  at  the  clock,  the  hand  of  which 
was  moving  with  terrible  slowness. 

"  What  would  you  expect  from  the  brother  of  a  Capu- 
chin Mar  brought  up  in  Cardinal  Richelieu's  schooll  Ah, 
Monseigneur,  believe  me,  it  is  a  great  happiness  that  the 
queen,  who  has  always  wished  you  well,  had  the  idea  of 
sending  you  here,  where  you  can  walk  about,  play  at 
te'  ais,  have  a  good  table  and  good  air." 

''In  fact,"  said  the  duke,  'Ho  hear  you  talk.  La  Ram^e, 
I  must  be  very  ungrateful  to  have  had  the  thought  even 
of  trying  to  escape." 

**  Oh,  Monseigneur,  it  is  the  height  of  ingratitude ;  but 
your  royal  Highness  has  never  seriously  thought  of  it." 

**  In  fact,"  replied  the  duke,  "and  I  ought  to  avow  it 
to  you,  —  it  is  perhaps  a  foolish  thought,  I  don't  say  it  is 
not,  —  but  from  time  to  time  I  still  think  of  it" 

VOL.  I.  — 19 
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"  Always  by  one  of  your  forty  meansy  Monaeigneur  t " 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  duke. 

<<  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^  **  since  yon  are  so  af- 
fable, tell  me  one  of  those  forty  ways  invented  by  yout 
Highness/' 

**  Willingly,"  said  the  duke*  ''  Oiimaud,  give  me  the 
pie. 

**  I  am  listening,'*  said  La  Ram^e,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  raising  his  glass,  and  half  closing  his  eye  to  see  the 
sun  through  the  ruby  wine  in  it. 

The  duke  cast  a  look  at  the  dock.  Ten  minutes  still 
to  seven. 

Grimaud  placed  the  pie  before  the  prince,  who  took  his 
silver-bladed  knife  to  raise  the  top ;  but  La  Ram^,  who 
feared  some  misfortune  might  occur  to  this  delicate  dish, 
passed  his  knife  with  steel  blade  to  the  prince. 

**  Thanks,  La  Ham^e,"  said  the  duke,  taking  the  knife. 

''Well,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  officer,  ''now  this  fa* 
mous  way?" 

"  Need  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  duke,  "  that  it  is  the  one 
that  I  had  resolved  to  employ,  —  the  one  upon  -which  I 
counted  the  most  1  Well,"  he  continued,  holding  the  pie 
with  one  hand  and  describing  a  circle  with  the  knife  in 
the  other,  "  I  hoped  first  to  have  as  guardian  a  brave 
fellow  like  you,  La  Ram^e." 

"Well,"  said  La  Ram^e,  "so  you  have,  Monseigneur. 
Theni" 

"  I  am  happy  that  it  is  so." 

La  Ram^e  bowed. 

"  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  prince,  "  if  I  once  had 
near  me  a  good  fellow  like  La  Ram^,  I  should  try  to 
have  recommended  to  him  by  some  ^end  of  mine  a  man 
who  would  be  faithful  to  me,  and  with  whom  I  might 
concert  means  for  my  escape." 
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"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  La  Ram^e ;  "  not  badly  conceived." 

"  Is  it  not  9 "  replied  the  duke.  ''  For  example,  the  ser- 
vant of  some  gentleman,  himself  an  enemy  to  Mazarin,  as 
every  gentleman  ought  to  be." 

"  Chut,  Monseigneur !  "  said  La  Eam^e,  ''  don't  let  us 
talk  politics." 

"  When  I  had  such  a  man,  who  was  clever,  and  could 
inspire  confidence  in  my  guardian,  the  latter  would  trust 
him,  and  then  I  should  get  news  from  without." 

"  WeU,  yes,"  said  La  Ram^e ;  "  but  how  so  I " 

''  Oh,  nothing  more  easy,"  said  the  duke ;  "  by  playing 
at  tennis,  for  instance." 

"  By  playing  at  tennis  ? "  asked  La  Ram^e,  beginning 
to  lend  the  greatest  attention  to  the  duke's  recital. 

''  Yes ;  listen.  I  send  a  ball  into  the  moat.  A  man  is 
there  to  pick  it  up ;  the  ball  has  a  letter  in  it.  Instead 
of  sending  that  one  back  which  I  asked  for  from  the  top 
of  the  wall,  he  sends  me  another  which  also  contains  a 
letter.  Thus  we  have  exchanged  ideas,  and  no  one  has 
observed  it." 

''The  devil !  "  said  La  Earo^e,  scratching  his  ear;  ''you 
do  right  to  tell  me  that,  Monseigneur.  I  shall  look  after 
these  pickers-up  of  balls." 

The  duke  smiled. 

"  But,"  continued  La  Ram^e,  *'  all  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a  means  of  corresponding." 

"  That  is  a  good  deal,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  It  is  not  much." 

''I  beg  your  pardon.  For  example,  I  say  to  my  friends, 
'  Be  on  such  a  day  and  at  such  an  hour  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moat,  with  two  horses  ready.' " 

''What  next?"  said  La  Ram^e,  with  some  disquiet 
"  At  any  rate  these  horses  have  no  wings  to  reach  the 
walls  and  come  for  you.'* 
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Hey!"  said  the  prince,  n^^igently;  "there  is  no 
need  for  that^  but  only  that  I  should  have  a  means  of 
descending.** 

"  What  means  1 " 

"A  pope  ladder.** 

"Tes ;  but,"  said  La  Bam^,  trying  to  langh,  "a  lope 
ladder  is  not  sent  like  a  letter  in  a  tennis-balL*' 

"  No ;  but  in  something  else.** 

"  In  something  else  1     In  what  1 " 

*'  In  a  pie,  for  example*' 
In  a  pie  1  **  said  La  Bam^e. 

Yes ;  sappose,'*  resumed  the  duke,  "  for  example,  that 
my  steward  Noirmont  has  treated  for  the  stock  of  Father 
Marteaa*s  shop.'* 

"  Well)  *'  asked  La  Ram^  with  a  shudder. 

"  Well,  La  Ram^,  who  is  a  gormand,  sees  Koirmont's 
pies,  finds  they  have  a  better  look  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  offers  to  let  me  taste  them.  I  accept  on  the 
condition  that  he  partakes  with  me.  To  be  more  at  his 
ease  he  dismisses  his  guards,  and  keeps  Grimaud  only  to 
wait  on  us.  Grimaud  is  the  man  given  to  me  by  a  friend, 
ready  to  second  me  in  everything.  The  time  of  escape  is 
fixed  at  seven.     Well,  at  a  few  minutes  to  seven  —  '* 

"  At  a  few  minutes  to  seven  ]  **  replied  La  Ram^,  down 
whose  fEice  the  perspiration  began  to  rolL 

" — at  a  few  minutes  to  seven,"  said  the  duke,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  ''  I  raise  the  crust  of  the  pie.  I 
find  in  it  two  poniards,  a  rope  ladder,  and  a  gag.  I  hold 
one  of  these  poniards  to  La  Ramee's  heart  and  say  to  him, 
'  My  friend,  I  am  truly  distressed,  but  if  you  make  any 
movement  or  utter  a  cry,  you  are  a  dead  man.'  " 

As  we  have  said,  in  pronouncing  these  last  words  the 
duke  had  joined  the  action  to  the  words. 

The  duke  was  actually  close  to  La  Ram^e,  and  resting 
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the  dagger's  point  on  his  chest  with  a  look  which  could 
allow  no  doubt  that  he  would  do  as  he  had  said. 

Daring  this  time  Grimaud,  who  had  not  spoken,  took 
the  second  poniard,  the  rope  ladder,  and  the  gag  from  the 
pie.    La  Eam^e  saw  these  objects  with  increasing  terror. 

"  Oh,  Monseigneur,"  he  cried,  turning  on  the  duke  a 
stupefied  look,  which  at  any  other  moment  would  have 
made  the  prince  burst  into  laughter,  ''  you  will  not  have 
the  heart  to  kill  me  1 " 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  prevent  my  escape." 

''But,  Monseigneur,  if  I  let  you  flee  I  am  a  ruined 
man." 

''  I  will  reimburse  the  value  of  your  office." 

*'  And  you  are  quite  determined  to  leave  the  prison  ? " 

«  Most  decidedly." 

"All  that  I  could  say  to  you  would  not  make  you 
change  your  resolution)" 

"  This  evening  I  wish  to  be  free." 

**  But  if  I  defend  myself,  or  cry  out  for  help  1 " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  I  kill  you." 

At  that  moment  the  clock  struck  seven. 

"  Seven  o'clock,"  said  Grimaud,  who  had  not  said  a 
word  till  now. 

**  Seven,"  said  the  duke.   "  Tou  see  I  am  behind  time." 

La  Ram^e  made  a  movement  as  if  to  acquit  his  con- 
science. The  duke  frowned,  and  the  officer  felt  the  point 
of  the  poniard,  which,  after  having  penetrated  his  clothes, 
was  ready  to  pierce  his  breast. 

*'  That  is  enough,  Monseigneur.    I  won't  move." 

**  We  must  be  quick,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Monseigneur,  one  last  favor  1 " 

"Whati    Speak!    Look  sharp  I" 

"  Bind  me  fast." 

"  Why  bind  you  1 " 
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"  That  they  may  not  believe  I  am  an  accomplice.*' 

"  The  bauds,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  Not  in  front ;  behind  me." 

'<  But  what  with  1 "  said  the  duke. 

"  Your  belt,  Monseigneur." 

The  duke  undid  his  belt  and  gave  it  to  Grimaud,  who 
bound  his  hands  so  as  to  satisfy  La  Ram^e. 

"  The  feet,"  said  Grimaud. 

La  Bam^e  stretched  out  his  legs.  Grimaud  took  a  table* 
napkin,  tore  it  in  strips,  and  tied  him. 

"  Now  my  sword,"  said  La  Ram^e.  **  Fasten  the  guard 
of  it  to  me." 

The  duke  tore  off  one  of  the  tapes  of  his  small-clothes, 
and  did  as  the  officer  asked. 

"  Now,"  said  the  poor  La  Ram^e,  "  the  gag,  —  I  de- 
mand it.  Without  that^  they  would  institute  a  process 
against  me  because  I  had  not  cried  out.  Push  it  in, 
Monseigneur;  push  it  in." 

Grimaud  made  ready  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  officer, 
who  made  a  movement  in  sign  that  he  had  something 
to  say. 

*'  Speak,"  said  the  duke. 

'*  Now,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^e,  "  do  not  forget^ 
if  I  meet  with  misfortune  on  your  account,  that  I  have  a 
wife  and  four  children." 

"  Very  well.     Gag  him,  Grimaud." 

In  a  second  La  Ramde  was  gagged  and  placed  on  the 
ground ;  two  or  three  chairs  were  upset  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  struggle.  Grimaud  took  all  the  keys  from  the 
officer's  pockets,  opened  first  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were,  double-locked  it  when  they  were  out  of  it,  then 
they  quickly  went  along  the  passage  which  led  to  the  small 
enclosure.  The  three  gates  were  opened  and  closed  one 
after  another  with  a  rapidity  which  did  credit  to  Grimaud'a 
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dexterity.  At  last  they  reached  the  tennis-court.  It  was 
quite  clear  of  sentinels,  and  there  was  no  one  at  the 
windows. 

The  duke  ran  to  the  wall,  and  saw  on  the  other  side  of 
the  moat  three  cavaliers  with  two  led  horses.  The  duke 
exchanged  signs  with  them.  It  was  well  for  him  that  they 
were  there.  Meanwhile  Grimaud  was  fastening  the  cord 
for  descending.  It  was  not  a  rope  ladder,  hut  a  roll  of 
silk  with  a  stick  to  he  put  hetween  the  legs,  and  unwind- 
ing hy  the  weight  of  the  person  who  was  seated  astride. 

«  Go  I  "  said  the  duke. 

"  First,  Monseigneur  ? "  asked  Grimaud. 

**  Of  course/'  said  the  duke.  **  If  they  re-take  me,  I  risk 
prison  only ;  hut  if  they  take  you,  you  will  he  hanged." 

**  True,"  said  Grimaud.  And  he  at  once,  sitting  astride 
on  the  stick,  hegan  the  perilous  descent.  The  duke  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes  with  involuntary  terror.  Grimaud 
had  already  accomplished  three-quarters  of  the  descent 
when  suddenly  the  rope  hroke.  He  fell,  precipitated  into 
the  uioat. 

The  duke  uttered  a  cry ;  hut  Grimaud  uttered  not  even 
a  groan,  and  yet  he  must  have  heen  sadly  hurt,  for  he 
remained  stretched  on  the  place  where  he  fell.  At  once 
one  of  the  men  who  were  waiting  slipped  into  the  ditch, 
fastened  the  end  of  a  cord  under  Grimaud's  shoulders,  and 
the  other  two  drew  Grimaud  to  them. 

"  Come  down,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  man  who  was  in 
the  ditch.  "  There  are  only  fifteen  feet  of  fall,  and  the 
turf  is  soft." 

The  duke  was  already  at  work.  His  task  was  the  more 
difficult  hecause  he  had  not  the  stick  to  hold  him.  He 
had  to  descend  hy  strength  of  wrist,  and  that  from  a  height 
of  fifty  feet.  But  the  duke  was  agile,  vigorous,  and  full  of 
sangfroid.     In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  at  the  end 
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of  the  coid,  and  was  only  fiftaen  feet  from  the  ground ; 
he  let  go  his  support^  and  fell  on  his  feet  without  receiving 
any  hurt. 

He  at  once  began  to  dimb  the  slope  of  the  moat,  at  the 
top  of  which  he  found  Rochefort  The  other  two  gentle- 
men were  not  known  to  him.  Grimaud,  who  had  fednted, 
was  £Ei8tened  to  a  horse. 

"  Gentlemen/'  said  the  prince,  "  I  will  thank  you  later 
on ;  but  now  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Off,  then ! 
Who  loves  me,  follows  me  I "  And  he  sprang  on  his  horse, 
set  off  at  a  hard  gallop,  breathing  freely,  and  shouting  with 
an  expression  of  joy  impossible  to  describe,  "Free!  free! 
firee/" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

d'artaonan's  timely  arrival. 

D'Artaonan  drew  out  at  Blois  the  sum  of  money  that 
Mazario;  in  his  desire  to  have  him  near  him,  had  decided 
to  give  him  for  hia  future  services. 

The  journey  from  Blois  to  Paris  usually  took  four  days. 
D'Artagnan  reached  St.  Denis's  gate  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day ;  formerly  he  would  have  taken 
but  two.  We  have  already  seen  that  Athos,  who  set  out 
three  hours  after  him,  arrived  twenty-four  hours  before 
him.  Planchet  could  no  longer  make  forced  marches,  and 
D'Artagnan  reproached  him  for  his  slowness. 

''  Forty  leagues  in  three  days,  Monsieur !  I  think  that 's 
pretty  good  for  a  seller  of  almonds." 

"  Have  you  really  become  a  shopkeeper,  Planchet,  and 
do  you  seriously  think,  now  that  we  have  met  again,  of 
vegetating  in  a  shop ) " 

"  Ah,"  replied  Planchet,  "  you  only  in  fact  were  made 
for  an  active  life.  Look  at  M.  Athos ;  who  would  say 
he  was  such  a  seeker  of  adventures  as  we  have  known 
him  9  He  now  lives  like  a  gentleman  farmer,  as  a  country 
squire.  Come,  Monsieur,  a  tranquil  existence  is  the  one 
thing  desirable." 

"  You  hypocrite,**  said  D'Artagnan,  "  one  can  see  well 
enough  that  you  are  drawing  close  to  Paris,  and  that  there 
is  a  rope  and  a  scaffold  awaiting  you ! " 

And  in  fact,  as  they  reached  that  point  of  their  conver- 
sation, the  two  travellers  also  reached  the  gate  of  the  city. 
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Plancbet  palled  down  his  hat,  thinking  that  he  would 
pass  through  streets  where  he  was  well  known.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  curled  his  mustache  while  remembering  that  Por- 
thos  ought  to  be  awaiting  him  in  the  Rue  Tiquetonne.  He 
was  thinking  how  he  should  make  him  forget  his  manor 
of  Bracieux  and  the  Homeric  kitchens  of  Pierrefonds. 

On  turning  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  he  saw,  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Chevrette,  Porthos 
dressed  in  a  splendid  close-fitting  coat^  sky-blue  in  color, 
all  embroidered  with  silver,  and  gaping  as  though  he 
would  dislocate  his  jaw,  so  that  the  passers-by  contem- 
plated with  a  certain  respectful  admiration  such  a  fine  rich 
gentleman,  who  seemed  so  wearied  with  his  riches  and 
grandeur. 

Scarcely  had  D'Artagnan  and  Plancbet  turned  the  cor- 
ner than  Porthos  recognized  them. 

'^  Ah,  D'Artagnan  I "  he  cried,  "  thank  goodness,  it  is 
you  I " 

"  Ah  I  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  1 "  replied 
D'Artagnan. 

A  little  crowd  of  idlers  soon  formed  round  the  horses, 
which  the  grooms  were  holding  by  the  bridle,  and  the 
cavaliers,  who  were  thus  talking  mere  chitr<;hat;  but  a 
frown  from  D'Artagnan,  and  two  or  three  decided  gestures 
of  Plancbet,  soon  understood,  scattered  the  crowd,  who 
had  begun  to  be  the  more  compact  as  they  were  ignorant 
why  they  had  assembled.  Porthos  had  already  come  down 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hdtel. 

*^  Ah,  my  dear  friend !  "  said  he,  "  my  horses  are  badly 
off  here." 

**  Indeed  !  "  said  D'Artagnan ;  '*  I  am  distressed  about 
them." 

"  And  I  too  was  uncomfortable,"  said  Porthos ;  "  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hostess,"  continued  he,  rocking 
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from  side  to  side  on  his  legs,  from  a  feeling  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, **  who  is  tolerably  pretty,  and  understands  a  joke,  I 
should  have  looked  for  lodging  somewhere  else." 

The  fair  Madeleine,  who  had  come  near  during  this 
colloquy,  made  a  step  backwards,  and  became  pale  as 
death  on  hearing  Porthos's  words,  for  she  thought  that  the 
scene  with  the  Swiss  might  be  played  over  again ;  but  to 
her  great  surprise  D'Artagnan  did  not  frown,  and  instead 
of  becoming  angry,  he  said  laughingly  to  Porthos,— 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  understand,  dear  friend ;  the  air  of  the  Hue 
Tiquetonne  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Pierrefonds 
valley  ;  but  all  right,  I  am  going  to  take  you  where  it  is 
better." 

"  When  so  1 " 

**  Soon,  I  hope,  upon  honor." 

"  Ah  !  so  much  the  better." 

To  this  exclamation  of  Porthos  succeeded  a  low  and 
deep  groan,  which  came  from  the  angle  of  a  door.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  had  just  dismounted,  saw  designed  in  relief 
on  the  wall  the  euormous  stomach  of  Mousqueton,  whose 
saddened  mouth  gave  vent  to  low  complaints. 

"  And  you  also,  my  poor  M.  Houston,  are  out  of  place 
in  this  wretched  hdtel,  is  n't  it  so  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan, 
with  that  tone  of  raillery  which  could  be  either  compassion 
or  mockery. 

"  He  finds  the  cookery  detestable,"  responded  Porthos. 

"  Very  well,  but,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  why  does  n't  he 
do  it  himself  as  at  Chantilly  ? " 

**  Ah,  Monsieur !  I  have  no  longer  here  as  down  there 
the  ponda  of  Monsieur  the  Prince  in  which  to  catch  those 
fine  carp,  and  the  forests  of  his  Highness  in  which  to 
snare  fine  partridges.  As  to  the  cellar,  I  have  visited  it 
in  detail,  and  truly  it  is  a  small  affair." 

"  M.  Houston,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  truly  I  would  sym* 
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pathize  with  you,  if  I  had  not  for  the  moment  something 
much  more  pressing  to  do." 

Then,  taking  Porthos  aside,  — 

"  My  dear  Vallon,"  he  continued,  "  I  see  you  are  already 
dressed,  and  that  is  fortunate,  for  I  am  going  to  take  you 
directly  to  the  cardinal's." 

"  Nonsense !  are  you ) "  said  Porthos,  opening  his  eyes 
with  wonder. 

"  Yes,  my  friend." 

"  A  presentation  1 " 

"  Does  that  frighten  you  ?  ~ 

"  No,  hut  it  upsets  me." 

"  Oh,  be  at  ease ;  you  have  not  to  do  with  the  other 
cardinal,  and  this  one  will  not  confound  you  with  his 
majesty." 

''I  am  indifferent  to  that ;  you  understand,  D'Artagnan, 
the  court  —  " 

"  Ah,  my  friend  I  there  is  no  longer  any  court" 

"  The  queen  ! " 

''  I  was  about  saying  there  is  no  queen  now.  The 
queen?  —  do  not  be  disquieted,  we  shall  not  see  her." 

'*  And  you  say  we  are  going  at  once  to  the  PaLus- 
Eoyal  1 " 

"  At  once.  Only,  not  to  cause  any  delay,  I  will  borrow 
one  of  your  horses." 

"  With  pleasure.     They  are  all  four  at  your  service.'^ 

"  Oh,  I  have  only  need  of  one  for  the  present." 

"  Shall  we  not  take  our  valets  with  us  1 " 

**  Let  us  take  Mousqueton ;  there  is  no  harm  in  it  As 
for  Planchet,  he  has  reasons  for  not  going  to  court  ** 

"Why  sol" 

**  Alas  1  he  is  out  of  fkvor  with  his  Eminence." 

"  Mouston,"  said  Porthos,  "saddle  Vulcan  and  Bayard." 

"  And  shall  I  take  Rustaud  %  " 
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*'Noy  take  a  showy  horse, — Phoebus  or  Superb;  we 
are  going  on  a  ceremonious  visit." 

'^  Ah  I "  said  Mousqueton,  drawing  in  his  breath,  "  it  is 
then  only  a  question  of  making  a  visit." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  nothing  else.  Only,  to  be  ready,  put  the 
pistols  in  the  holsters ;  you  will  find  mine  charged  by  my 
saddle." 

Mousqueton  gave  a  sigh ;  he  could  scarcely  understand 
such  visits  of  ceremony  as  required  going  armed  to  the  teeth. 

**  In  fact,"  said  Porthos,  looking  complacently  at  his 
old  lackey  as  he  withdrew, ''  you  are  right,  D'Artagnan, 
Houston  will  do.     He  makes  a  fine  appearance." 

D'Artagnan  smiled. 

**  And  you,"  said  Porthos,  "  ate  you  not  going  to  change 
your  dress  1 " 

"  No  j  I  go  as  I  am." 

"  But  you  are  all  covered  with  perspiration  and  dust, 
and  your  boots  are  very  dirty." 

"  All  this  will  bear  witness  to  my  haste  to  show  myself 
at  the  cardinal's  orders." 

Mousqueton  returned  just  then  with  the  three  horses. 
D'Artagnan  sprang  into  the  saddle  as  if  he  had  taken  rest 
for  a  week. 

"  Oh,"  said  he  to  Planchet,  "  my  long  sword." 

"  I,"  said  Porthos,  showing  a  little  parade  sword  with 
gilt  guard,  —  "I  have  my  court  sword." 

"  Take  your  rapier,  my  friend." 

"  And  why  ? " 

**  I  don't  know  ;  but  take  it  always,  believe  me." 

"  My  rapier,  Houston,"  said  Porthos. 

"But  that  is  an  implement  of  war.  Monsieur,"  said 
Mousqueton.  **  Are  we  going  on  a  campaign  1  If  so,  tell 
me  at  once,  and  I  will  take  my  measures  accordingly." 

^With  US|  Houston,  you  know,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
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**  precautions  aie  always  proper.  Either  your  memory  is 
not  good^  or  you  have  forgotten  that  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  passing  our  nights  at  balls  and  serenades." 

"  Alas !  it  is  true/'  said  Mousqueton,  arming  himself 
cap-a-pie  ;  **  but  I  had  foigotten  it." 

They  set  off  at  a  pretty  rapid  pace,  and  got  to  the  car- 
dinars  palace  about  a  quarter  past  seven.  There  was  a 
crowd  in  the  streets,  for  it  was  Whitsunday,  and  they 
looked  at  these  two  cavaliers  with  surprise^  —  one  looking 
fresh  as  from  a  bandbox^  and  the  other  as  dusty  as  if  just 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

Mousqueton  also  attracted  the  notice  of  the  idlers,  and 
as  the  romance  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  then  in  its  popular- 
ity, some  said  it  was  Sancho,  who  after  having  lost  one 
master  had  found  two. 

On  reaching  the  antechamber,  D'Artagnan  found  him- 
self among  acquaintances.  It  was  his  company  of  the 
Musketeers,  then  on  guard.  He  called  the  usher  and 
showed  the  cardinal's  letter,  which  ordered  his  return 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment.  The  usher  bowed,  and 
entered  the  cardinal's  apartment. 

D'Artagnan  turned  towards  Porthos,  and  thought  thai 
he  seemed  agitated  and  trembled  a  little.  He  smiled,  and 
whispering  in  his  ear,  said,  — 

"  Courage,  my  good  friend  I  believe  me,  the  eye  of  the 
eagle  is  closed,  and  we  have  to  do  only  with  a  vulture. 
Hold  yourself  stiffly  as  you  did  on  the  day  of  the  St. 
Gervais  bastion,  and  do  not  bow  too  low  to  this  Italian ; 
that  would  give  him  a  poor  idea  of  you." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Porthos. 

The  usher  came  back. 

"  £nter,  gentlemen,"  said  he ;  "his  Eminence  awaits  you." 

In  fact,  Mazarin  was  seated  in  lus  cabinet,  laboring  to 
erase  as  many  names  as  possible  from  the  lists  of  pensions 
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and  livings.  He  saw  by  a  side  look  the  entiance  of 
D'Aitagnan  and  Porthos,  and  although  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  joy  at  the  announcement  of  the  usher,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  moved. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Monsieur  the  Lieutenant,"  said  he ;  ''  you 
have  been  expeditious.    Quite  right ;  you  are  welcome." 

'Thanks,  Monseigneur.  I  am  at  the  orders  of  your 
Eminence,  and  also  M.  du  Vallon,  one  of  my  old  friends,  — 
he  who  hid  his  nobility  under  the  name  of  Porthos." 

Porthos  bowed. 

''A  splendid  cavalier,"  said  Mazarin. 

Porthos  turned  bis  head  right  and  left,  and  moved  his 
shoulders  with  much  dignity. 

"  The  best  sword  in  the  kingdom,  Monseigneur,"  said 
D'Artagnan ;  "  and  many  know  it  who  do  not  say  so,  — 
and  cannot  say  so." 

Porthos  bowed  to  D'Artagnan. 

Mazarin  had  almost  as  great  a  liking  for  fine  soldiers 
as  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  later  on.  He  admired  the 
sinewy  hands,  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  steady  eye  of 
Porthos.  He  seemed  to  have  before  him  the  saviour  of 
his  ministry  and  the  kingdom,  shaped  in  flesh  and  bone. 
That  recalled  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  the  old  society  of 
the  musketeers  consisted  of  four  persons. 

"And  your  other  two  friends  ] "  asked  Mazarin. 

Porthos  was  about  to  speak,  thinking  it  his  turn  to  put 
in  a  word.     D'Artagnan  gave  him  a  look. 

'*  Our  other  friends  are  prevented  at  present,  but  they 
will  rejoin  us  later  on." 

Mazarin  gave  a  slight  cough* 

"And  Monsieur,  freer  than  they  are,  will  voluntarily 
take  service  1 "  asked  Mazarin. 

"  Tea,  Monseigneur ;  and  that  from  pure  devotedness, 
for  M.  de  Bracieux  is  rich." 
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'^Kiclil"  said  Mazarin,  in  whom  this  one  word  conld 
always  inspire  great  consideration. 

*'  An  income  of  fifty  thousand  livres/'  said  Porthos.  It 
was  the  first  word  that  he  had  said. 

**  From  pure  devotedness,  thcD/'  resumed  Mazaiiny  with 
his  cunning  smile. 

''  Monseigneur  does  not  perhaps  believe  in  such  a  thing  % " 
asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  And  you,  Monsieur  the  Gascon  1 "  said  Mazarin,  resting 
his  two  elbows  on  his  desk  and  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

''  I/'  said  D'Artagnan, ''  believe  in  devotedness  as  in  a 
baptismal  name,  for  instance,  which  should  be  naturally 
followed  by  a  surname.  Man  is  by  disposition  more  or  less 
devoted,  it  is  true ;  but  there  must  be  always  some  object 
at  the  end  of  it." 

''  And  what,  for  example,  would  your  friend  desire  at 
the  end  of  his  devotedness  1 " 

"  Well,  Monseigneur,  my  friend  has  three  fine  estates, 
—  that  of  Vallon  at  Corbeil,  that  of  Bracieuz  in  the  Sois- 
sonais,  and  that  of  Pierrefonds  in  Valois ;  now,  Monseign- 
eur, he  would  wish  that  one  of  his  three  estates  should  be 
created  a  barony." 

"  Only  that ) "  said  Mazarin,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy 
when  he  saw  he  could  recompense  Porthos's  devotion  with- 
out undoing  his  purse,  —  '^  only  that  1  the  thing  can  be 
managed." 

''I  shall  be  a  baron?"  said  Porthos,  taking  a  step 
forward. 

''  I  told  you  so,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  stopping  him  with 
his  hand,  "  and  Monseigneur  repeats  it." 

''  And  you,  M.  d'Artagnan,  what  do  you  wish  ? " 

"Monseigneur,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "it  will  be  twenty 
years  next  September  since  M.  le  Cardinal  Bichelieu  made 
me  lieutenant." 
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''  Yes,  and  yoa  would  wish  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  make 
you  a  captain." 

D'Aitagnan  bowed. 

"  Well,  that  is  not  at  all  impossible.  We  shall  see, 
gentlemen,  we  shall  see.  Now,  M.  du  Vallon,"  said  Maz- 
arin, ''  what  seivice  do  you  prefer,  —  in  the  city,  or  in  the 
country  ?  " 

Porthos  opened  his  mouth  to  reply. 

"  Monseigneur,''  said  D'Artagnan,  ''  M.  du  Yallon  is 
like  myself.  He  prefers  extraordinary  service ;  that  is,  en- 
terprises which  are  regarded  as  foolish  and  impossible." 

This  gasconade  by  no  means  displeased  Mazarin,  who 
began  to  reflect. 

^'  Yet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give 
you  a  settled  post.  I  have  certain  disquietudes  —  eh  I 
what  is  thatl"  said  Mazarin. 

Indeed,  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  antechamber, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  door  of  the  room  was 
opened.  A  man  covered  with  dust  came  suddenly  in, 
crying  out,  "  Monsieur  the  Cardinal !  where  is  he  1 " 

Mazarin  thought  that  they  wanted  to  assassinate  him, 
and  retreated  by  pushing  back  his  armchair.  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  made  a  movement  which  placed  them  between 
the  new-comer  and  the  cardinal. 

**  Eh,  Monsieur  1 "  said  Mazarin,  "  what  is  the  matter,  I 
pray,  which  makes  you  come  here  as  if  it  were  a  market  1 " 

*'  Monseigneur,"  said  the  officer  to  whom  this  reproach 
was  spoken,  "  two  words ;  I  would  wish  to  speak  to  you 
quickly  and  in  private.  I  am  M.  de  Poins,  officer  of  the 
guard  in  Yincennes  prison." 

The  officer  was  so  pale  that  Mazarin,  certain  that  he 
brought  some  important  news,  asked  D'Artagnan  and 
Poithos  to  give  place  to  the  messenger.  They  went  to 
a  comer  of  the  room. 

VOL.  I.  —  20 
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'^  Speak  quickly  1 "  said  Mazarin,  **  what  is  it,  then ) 

**  Monseigneur,  M.  de  Beaufort  has  just  made  his  escape 
from  Yincennes." 

Mazann  uttered  a  cry,  and  became  as  pale  as  the  mes- 
senger ;  he  fell  into  his  armchair  quite  astounded. 

"  Escaped ) "  said  he.     "  M.  de  Beaufort  escaped  1 " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  saw  him  escape  from  the  top  of  the 
terrace." 

<<  And  you  did  not  fire  down  at  him  1" 

^'  He  was  out  of  range." 

"  But  what  was  M.  de  Chavigny  doing  then  f " 

**  He  was  absent." 

"  But  La  Eam^e  1 " 

'*  They  found  him  garroted  in  the  prisoner's  room,  a 
gag  in  his  mouth,  and  a  poniard  close  to  him." 

''  But  that  man  whom  he  took  as  helper ) " 

'*  He  was  an  accomplice  of  the  duke,  and  has  escaped 
with  him." 

Mazaiin  gave  a  groan. 

**  Monseigneur/'  said  D'Artagnan,  approaching  the 
cardinal 

"  What  1 "  said  Mazann. 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  your  Eminence  is  losing  precious 
time." 

"  How  so  ? " 

''  If  your  Eminence  ordered  a  pursuit,  perhaps  he  might 
even  yet  be  overtaken.  France  is  large,  and  the  nearest 
firontier  is  at  sixty  leagues'  distance." 

"  And  who  would  pursue  him  1 "  exclaimed  Mazann. 

"  I,  by  Jove !  " 

"  And  you  would  arrest  him  1 " 

"Why  noti" 

''And  you  would  arrest  him,  the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
armed,  in  the  open  country  1 " 
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"  If  Monseigneur  ordered  me  to  arrest  the  Devil,  I  would 
seize  him  by  the  horns  and  bring  him  to  you." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Porthos, 

">  You  too ) "  said  Mazarin,  looking  with  astonishment 
at  the  two  men.  ''But  the  duke  would  not  surrender 
without  a  sanguinaty  combat." 

''  Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  whose  eyes  began  to  flash, 
"  battle !  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  fought,  is  it  not, 
Porthos  ] " 

"  Battle  I "  said  Porthos. 

"  And  you  believe  you  could  take  him ) " 

"  Yes,  if  we  are  better  mounted  than  he." 

''  Then  collect  what  guards  there  are  here,  and  set  oflf." 

"  You  order  it,  Monseigneur  1 " 

''  I  sign  it,"  said  Mazarin,  taking  a  paper  and  writing 
some  lines. 

"  Add,  Monseigneur,  that  we  can  take  any  horses  we 
meet  with  on  the  road." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mazarin ;  ''  king's  service  I  Take  and 
be  off!" 

"  Right,  Monseigneur." 

"  M  du  Vallon,  your  barony  is  on  the  crupper  of  the 
duke's  horse ;  the  only  thing  is  to  seize  him.  As  for  you, 
my  dear  D'Artagnan,  I  do  not  promise  you  anything,  but 
if  you  bring  him  back,  alive  or  dead,  you  may  ask  for 
what  you  please." 

'*  To  horse,  Porthos ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  taking  his 
friend's  hand. 

''  Here  I  am,"  replied  Porthos,  with  his  sublime  coolness. 

And  they  went  down  the  grand  staircase,  taking  with 
them  the  guards  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  crying,  "  To 
horse  !  to  horse !  "     Ten  men  joined  them. 

D'Artagnan  mounted  Vulcan,  and  Porthos  Bayard,  while 
Mousqueton  got  astride  PhcDbus. 
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"  Follow  me  1 "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

" JSn  route"  said  Porthos. 

They  drove  their  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  their  noble 
steeds^  who  dashed  along  the  Rue  St  Honoi^  like  a  wild 
tempest 

**  I  say,  Monsieur  the  Baron,  I  promised  you  some  exer- 
cise; you  see  I  have  kept  my  word." 

"  Yes,  Captain,"  replied  Porthos. 

They  turned  round.  Mousqueton,  sweating  more  than 
his  hoise,  was  at  the  regular  distance  in  the  rear.  Behind 
him  galloped  the  ten  guards.  The  citizens,  wondering, 
came  out  on  the  thresholds  of  their  doors,  and  the  £right- 
ened  dogs  followed,  harking  at  the  cavaliers.  At  the  cor- 
ner by  the  cemetery  of  St.  John,  D'Artagnan  overturned 
a  man,  but  this  was  too  small  an  event  to  stop  men  in 
such  a  hurry.  The  galloping  troop  continued  its  way  as 
if  the  horses  had  wings.  Alas !  there  are  no  small  events 
in  this  world,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  nearly  caused  the 
downfisdl  of  the  monarchy. 
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Thet  dashed  along  thus  the  whole  length  of  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine  towards  Vincennes.  They  were  soon  out  of 
the  city,  soon  in  the  forest,  and  then  in  sight  of  the 
village.  The  horses  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
excited  at  each  step,  and  their  nostrils  began  to  redden 
like  blazing  furnaces.  D'Artagnan,  using  his  spurs  freely, 
was  quite  two  feet  in  advance  of  Porthos.  Mousqueton 
followed  two  lengths  off,  the  guards  at  different  dis- 
tances according  to  the  goodness  of  their  horses. 

From  rising  ground  D'Artagnan  saw  a  group  of  persons 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  fronting  that  part 
of  the  prison  which  overlooks  St.  Maur.  He  was  sure  the 
prisoner  had  escaped  from  that  side,  and  that  there  he 
must  obtain  information.  In  five  minutes  he  had  reached 
that  point,  where  the  guards  successively  rejoined  him. 

The  group  of  people  were  fully  occupied ;  they  were 
looking  at  the  cord  still  hanging  to  the  loop-hole,  and 
broken  off  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Their  eyes 
measured  the  height,  and  they  exchanged  many  conjec- 
tures. On  the  top  of  the  rampart  were  sentinels  with  a 
scared  look  going  to  and  fro.  A  guard  of  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  a  sergeant,  kept  the  people  off  the  place  where 
the  duke  had  taken  horse. 

D'Artagnan  spurred  directly  to  the  sergeant 

"  Officer,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  you  must  not  stop  here*' 
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"  That  order  is  not  for  me/'  said  D'ArtagnaiL  "  Have 
they  pursued  the  fugitives  1 " 

'^  Yes,  officer ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  well  mounted." 

"  And  how  many  are  there  1 " 

'*  Four  all  right,  and  a  fifth  carried  off  wounded.*' 

"  Four ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  looking  at  Porthos.  "  Do 
you  hear,  Baron  t    Only  four  of  them ! " 

A  glad  smile  lighted  up  Porthos's  fetce. 

''  And  how  far  in  advance  are  they  t " 

**  Two  hours  and  a  quarter,  officer/' 

"  That 's  nothing ;  we  are  well  mounted,  are  we  not, 
Porthos  1 " 

Porthos  sighed ;  he  was  thinking  what  awaited  his  poor 
horses. 

"  Very  well,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "in  what  direction  are 
they  gone  1 " 

"  As  to  that,  officer,  I  must  not  say." 

D'Artagnan  drew  a  paper  &om  his  pocket. 

"  Order  from  the  king,"  said  he. 

"  Speak  to  the  governor,  then." 

"  And  where  is  he  1 " 

"  In  the  country." 

Bage  showed  itself  in  D'Artagnan's  faoB,  He  frowned ; 
he  was  red  to  his  temples. 

*'  You  rascal,"  said  he  to  the  sergeant,  "  I  believe  you 
are  laughing  at  me.    Listen!" 

He  unfolded  the  paper,  presented  it  with  oi^e  hand  to 
the  sergeant^  and  with  the  other  took  out  a  pistol  and 
cocked  it. 

"  Order  from  the  king,  I  tell  you.  Read  and  reply,  or 
I  blow  out  your  brains.     Which  road  have  they  taken  t " 

The  sergeant  saw  that  D'Artagnan  was  in  earnest. 

"  The  road  towards  Vend6mois,"  he  replied. 

"  By  what  gate  did  they  go  out  1 " 
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•*  St.  MauT  gate." 

''If  you  are  deceiving  me,  yon  rogne,  yon -shall  be 
hanged  to-morrow." 

"  And  if  you  catch  np  with  them  you  will  not  return 
to  have  me  hanged,"  muttered  the  sergeant. 

D'Artagnan  shrugged  his  shoulders^  made  a  sign  to  his 
escort,  and  spurred  on. 

"  This  way,  this  way  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  directing  his 
course  towards  the  gate  of  the  park  indicated. 

But  now  that  the  duke  had  escaped,  the  concierge  had 
thought  it  proper  to  double-lock  the  gate.  He  had  to  be 
obliged  to  open  it  as  the  sergeant  had  been  forced,  and 
that  caused  a  loss  of  ten  minutes  more.  This  last  obstacle 
cleared,  the  troop  resumed  their  course  with  the  same 
speed.  But  the  horses  could  not  all  keep  up  with  the 
same  ardor.  Three  came  to  a  stand  after  an  hour's  run- 
ning ;  one  fell.  D'Artagnan,  who  did  not  turn  his  head, 
did  not  observe  it.  Porthos  told  it  to  him  in  his  quiet 
way. 

"  If  only  we  two  come  up  with  them,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
''  it  is  all  that  is  necessary,  since  there  are  only  four  of 
them." 

".  That  is  true,"  said  Porthos,  and  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  horses  had  gone  twelve 
leagues  without  a  halt ;  their  legs  began  to  tremble,  and 
the  foam  sprinkled  the  doublets  of  the  cavaliers,  while  the 
sweat  penetrated  their  clothing. 

''  Let  us  rest  a  moment  to  let  these  poor  creatures 
breathe,"  said  Porthos. 

"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  kill  them,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
''and  overtake  the  fugitives.  I  see  fresh  traces;  they 
have  passed  here  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 
In  fact,  the  road  was  ploughed  by  horses'  feet. 
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They  saw  these  traces  by  the  lingering  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  set*  out  afresh,  but  after  two  leagues  Mousqueton's 
horse  came  down. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  there  is  PhoBbus  ruined ! " 

"The  cardinal  will  pay  you  a  thousand  pistoles  for 
him." 

"  Oh,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  am  above  that" 

''  Let  us  go  on  again  at  a  gallop." 

"  Yes,  if  we  can." 

In  fact,  D'Artagnan's  horse  refused  to  go  any  farther ; 
a  last  stroke  of  the  spur,  instead  of  making  it  go,  caused 
it  to  fall 

"  Ah,  the  deuce  1    There  is  Vulcan  come  to  grief! " 

"  Mordieu  I "  cried  D'Artagnan,  tearing  his  hair,  ''  I  am 
brought  to  a  stand !  Give  me  your  horse,  Porthos.  £h  ! 
but  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  am  falling !  "  said  Porthos,  "  or  rather  it  is 
Bayard." 

D'Artagnan  wished  to  raise  the  horse,  while  Porthos  drew 
himself  out  from  his  stirrups  as  well  as  he  could,  but  he  per- 
ceived that  blood  was  pouring  out  from  the  animal's  nostrils. 
^  And  the  three  !  "  said  he ;  "  now  all  is  finished  I  " 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  neigh. 

"  Okut  /  "  said  D'Artagnan, 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 " 

"  I  can  hear  a  horse," 

"  It  is  one  of  our  companions  who  has  caught  up  with  us." 

"  No,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  it  is  in  front." 

"  Then  that 's  another  matter/'  said  Porthos,  and  he 
listened  in  the  direction  referred  to  by  D'Artagnan. 

''Monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  who,  after  having  left 
his  horse  on  the  road,  had  just  come  up  to  them  on  foot, 
"Phoebus  has  been  unable  —  " 

"  Silence  ! "  said  Porthos, 
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In  fact,  at  that  moment  a  aecond  neigh  was  heaid, 
brought  by  the  night  breeze. 

''  It  is  only  five  hundred  paces  from  here,  in  front  of 
ns,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

'*  In  fieu^t,  Monsieur/'  said  Mousqueton,  "  at  that  dis- 
tance there  is  a  hunting-lodge." 

"  Mousqueton,  your  pistols." 

*'  I  have  them,  Monsieur." 

"  Take  yours,  Porthos." 

*'  I  am  holding  them." 

'*  Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  seizing  his,  ''now  you  under- 
stand, Porthos." 

"  Not  too  well." 

"  We  are  riding  on  the  king's  service." 

"Weill" 

"  For  the  king's  service  we  require  these  horses." 

"  That 's  it,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Not  a  word.    To  work  ! " 

All  three  advanced  in  the  dark  as  silent  as  ghosts.  At 
a  turn  in  the  road  they  saw  a  light  shining  among  the 
trees. 

"  There 's  the  house,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Do  as  I  do,  Porthos." 

They  glided  from  tree  to  tree,  and  got  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  house  without  being  seen.  From  there  they 
saw,  by  means  of  a  lantern  hung  up  in  a  shed,  four  good- 
looking  horses.  A  man  was  grooming  them.  Near  them 
were  the  saddles  and  bridles.  D'Artagnan  drew  near 
quickly,  making  a  sign  to  his  two  companions  to  keep  a 
few  steps  behind. 

"  I  buy  these  horses,"  said  he  to  the  groom. 

The  latter  turned  round  astonished,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Did  n't  you  understand,  stupid ) "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well  enough/'  said  the  latter. 
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Why  did  n't  you  answer  %  " 
Because  they  are  not  for  sale." 

'^  Then  I  take  them,"  said  D'Artagnan,  and  he  laid  hold 
of  the  one  within  reach. 

His  two  companions  appeared  just  then,  and  did  the 
same. 

"But  Messieurs,"  cried  the  lackey,  "they  have  just 
done  a  journey  of  six  leagues,  and  it  is  scarcely  a  half- 
hour  since  they  were  unsaddled." 

"  A  half-hour  of  rest  is  enough,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  and 
they  will  only  be  better  in  wind." 

The  groom  called  for  help.  A  sort  of  steward  came 
out  just  at  the  moment  when  D'Artagnan  and  his  com- 
panions were  saddling  the  horses.  The  steward  talked 
very  big. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  D'Artagnan  said,  "  if  you  say  an- 
other word  I  will  blow  out  your  brains ;  "  and  he  showed 
him  the  barrel  of  his  pistol,  which  he  put  immediately 
under  his  arm  to  continue  his  work. 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  said  the  steward,  "  do  you  know  that 
these  horses  belong  to  M.  de  Montbazon  1 " 

"  So  much  the  better ;  they  ought  to  be  good  ones. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  steward,  retreating  step  by  step 
in  his  endeavor  to  gain  the  door,  "  I  forewarn  you  that  I 
am  going  to  call  my  people." 

"  And  I  mine,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  I  am  lieutenant 
in  the  king's  Musketeers ;  I  have  ten  troopers  following 
me,  and  —  stop,  you  can  hear  them  galloping.  We  shall 
soon  see  them." 

They  heard  nothing,  but  the  steward  was  a&aid  to 
listen. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Porthos ) "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  have  finished." 

"  And  you,  Mouston  ?  •* 
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"I  too." 

**  Then  mount  and  set  off." 

All  three  sprang  into  their  saddles. 

**  Help  I "  said  the  steward ;  "  help  !  serTants  and  guns ! " 

"Off!"  said  D'Artagnan;  ''we  shall  get  musket-shots 
for  that ; "  and  the  three  set  off  like  the  wind. 

''Help!"  bellowed  the  steward,  while  the  groom  ran 
towards  the  neighboring  building. 

"  Take  care  not  to  kill  your  horses !  **  cried  D'Artagnan, 
bursting  into  laughter. 

"  Fire  1 "  responded  •the  steward. 

A  gleam  like  that  of  a  lightning  flash  lighted  up  the 
road,  then  a  bang ;  and  the  three  travellers  heard  the  balls 
whiz  hj,  which  were  lost  in  the  air. 

"  They  shoot  like  lackeys,"  said  Porthos.  "  They  fired 
better  than  that  in  the  time  of  M.  de  Richelieu.  Do  you 
recollect  the  route  of  Crevecceur,  Mousqueton  1 " 

"  Ah !  Monsieur,  my  right  buttock  yet  pains  me." 

"Are  you  sure  we  are  on  the  scent,  D' Artagnan  1  ** 
asked  Porthos. 

"  Why,  did  n't  you  understand,  then  ?  " 

"Whati" 

"  That  these  horses  are  M.  de  Montbazon's." 

"  WeU  1 " 

"  Well,  M.  de  Montbazon  is  the  husband  of  Madame 
de  Montbazon,  and  she  is  M.  de  Beaufort's  mistress." 

"  Ah  I  I  see  now,"  said  Porthos.  "  She  has  placed  the 
relays.'* 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  we  are  chasing  the  duke  with  the  horses  he  has 
just  left  behind  1 " 

"  My  dear  Porthos,  you  really  possess  a  superior  under- 
standing," said  D'Artagnan,  with  a  half-serious,  half-jest- 
ing manner. 
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"  Pooh,  take  me  as  I  am." 

They  went  on  for  an  hour ;  the  horses  were  white  with 
foam,  and  the  blood  dripped  from  them. 

*'  Hi !  what 's  that  I  saw  then ) "  said  D'Artagnan. 

''  You  are  very  fortunate  if  you  see  anything  on  such  a 
night,**  said  Porthos. 

"  Sparks." 

**  So  did  *I,"  said  Mousqueton;  "  I  saw  them.'* 

**  Ah,  ah  !  have  we  caught  up  with  them  %  ** 

''  Good  I  a  dead  horse,"  said  D'Artagnan,  bringing  back 
his  horse  from  a  bolt  he  had  just  made ;  **  it  seems  that 
they  also  are  at  the  end  of  their  breath." 

'*  It  seems  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  troop  of  horsemen," 
said  Porthos,  leaning  over  the  horse's  mane. 

"  Impossible.*' 

**  They  are  many  in  number." 

"  Then  that 's  another  matter." 

"  Another  horse,"  said  Porthos. 

"Dead]" 

"No,  dying." 

"  Saddled  or  unsaddled!  " 

"Saddled." 

"  It  is  they,  then." 

"  Courage  !  we  have  them." 

"  But  if  they  are  many  in  number,"  said  Mousqueton, 
"  it  is  not  we  who  will  take  them,  but  they  who  wOI  cap- 
ture us." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  they  will  believe  us  to  be 
stronger  than  they  because  we  are  in  pursuit ;  then  they 
will  be  afraid,  and  separate." 

"  That 's  certain,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Ah,  do  you  see  f "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  more  sparks;  I  saw  them  too  this  time/'  said 
Porthos. 
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"Forward,  forward ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  rough  voice, 
"  and  in  five  minutes  we  shall  have  fun ; "  and  they  were 
off  again. 

The  horses,  furious  from  pain  and  emulation,  flew  along 
the  dark  road,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  began  to  per- 
ceive a  more  compact  and  darker  mass  than  the  rest  of  the 
horizoiL 
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Thet  went  on  for  ten  minutes  in  this  way.  Suddenly 
two  black  patches  detached  themselves  from  the  mass,  ad- 
vanced, grew  larger,  and  as  they  grew  larger,  took  the  form 
of  two  cavaliers. 

"  Oh,  oh ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  they  are  coming  towards 
us. 

**  So  much  the  worse  for  those  who  come,"  said 
Porthos. 

**  Who  goes  there  1 "  said  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  three  horsemen  in  pursuit  did  not  stop  nor  answer; 
they  heard  only  the  clatter  of  swords  being  drawn,  and 
the  click  of  pistols  being  cocked,  by  the  two  black 
phantoms. 

*^  Bridle  in  mouth  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

Porthos  understood,  and  D'Artagnan  and  he  each  took 
a  pistol  in  the  left  hand  and  cocked  it. 

''Who  goes  there  1"  some  one  called  again.  "Not  a 
step  more,  or  you  are  dead!" 

*'  Bah  1 "  replied  Porthos,  almost  choked  by  the  dust, 
and  chewing  his  bridle  as  his  horse  was  champing  his  bit, 
—  "  bah  !  we  have  seen  many  others." 

At  these  words  the  two  shadows  barred  the  road,  and 
one  could  see  »the  glitter  of  the  barrels  of  their  lowered 
pistols. 

"  Back  1 "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  or  you  are  the  dead  men.** 

Two  shots  replied  to  this  threat^  but  the  two  assailants 
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came  on  with  such  rapidity  that  they  weie  at  the  same 
moment  upon  their  adversaries.  A  third  pistol-shot  was 
heard,  fired  by  D'Artagnan,  and  an  enemy  felL  As  for 
PorthoSy  he  struck  his  enemy  with  such  force  that  though 
his  sword  was  turned  aside,  he  sent  him  rolling  ten  paces 
from  his  horse. 

"  Finish,  Mousqueton ! "  said  Perthes,  and  he  dashed 
forward  to  his  friend's  side,  who  had  already  resumed  the 
pursuit. 

"  Well  r  said  Perthes. 

''  I  shattered  his  head,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ^'  and  you  1 " 

"  I  overthrew  him  only  —  but,  hold  —  " 

A  carbine-shot  was  heard ;  it  was  Mousqueton,  who  in 
passing  executed  the  order  of  his  master. 

"Come,  come!**  said  D'Artagnan;  "that  goes  well, 
and  we  have  the  first  trick !  " 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  said  Perthes,  "  here  are  some  other  players.** 

Two  other  cavaliers  appeared,  detached  from  the  princi- 
psd  group,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  bar  the  route  afresh. 
This  time  D'Artagnan  did  not  even  wait  to  be  spoken  to. 

"  Give  way  I  *'  he  cried  first ;  "  give  way  !  " 

"  What  do  you  want  1 "  said  the  voice. 

"The  duke,"  bawled  out  Perthes  and  D'Artagnan  at 
once. 

A  burst  of  laughter  was  the  response,  but  it  ended  in  a 
groan ;  D'Artagnan  had  pierced  the  laugher  through  with 
his  sword.  At  the  same  time  two  reports  seemed  to  be 
one  shot^  —  Perthes  and  his  adversary  had  fired  at  each 
other. 

D'Artagnan  turned,  and  saw  Porthos  near  him. 

"  Bravo !  Perthes,**  said  he,  "  you  have  killed  him,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  only  wounded  the  horse,"  said 
Porthos. 
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'^  What  do  you  wish,  dear  friend )  One  does  not  hit 
the  centre  every  time,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint if  one  comes  within  the  circle.  JffS  I  parbleu  / 
what's  the  matter  with  my  horse f" 

''Tour  horse  seems  to  be  distressed,"  said  Porthos, 
pulling  up. 

In  fact,  D*Artagnan's  horse  stumbled  and  fell  on  his 
knees ;  then  the  death-rattle  was  heard,  and  he  lay  dead. 
He  had  received  in  his  chest  the  ball  of  D'Artagnan's  first 
adversary. 

D'Artagnan  uttered  a  terrible  oath. 
Does  Monsieur  wish  for  a  horse  f "  said  Mousqueton. 
Pardteu  !  do  I  wish  for  one ! "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  Here  is  one,"  said  Mousqueton. 

''  How  the  devil  come  you  to  have  two  led  horses  1 " 

''  Their  masters  are  dead ;  I  thought  they  might  be 
useful,  and  took  them.'' 

During  this  time  Porthos  had  reloaded. 

*'  Look  out ! "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  here  are  two  more." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed !  they  will  keep  on  till  to-morrow," 
said  Porthos. 

In  fJEkct,  two  other  horsemen  rapidly  advanced. 

"  Eh,  Monsieur ! "  said  Mousqueton^  *'  the  one  whom 
you  overturned  has  got  up." 

''  Why  have  you  not  treated  him  as  you  did  the 
other  1 " 

"  I  was  holding  the  horses,  Monsieur." 

A  shot  was  heard ;  Mousqueton  uttered  a  ciy. 

''  Ah,  Monsieur  ! "  cried  he,  "  in  the  other  1  just  in  the 
other !  This  shot  will  be  the  match  for  the  one  on  the 
route  to  Amiens." 

Porthos  turned  round  like  a  lion,  and  rushed  upon  the 
dismounted  cavalier,  who  tried  to  draw  his  sword ;  but 
before  he  was  able,  Porthos  had   struck  him    such  a 
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terrible  bloT7  on  the  bead  that  be  fell  like  an  ox  under 
the  batcber^s  axe. 

Mousqueton,  with  a  groan,  threw  himself  down  upon 
bis  horse's  witheiB,  the  wound  he  had  received  preventing 
him  from  sitting  up  in  the  saddle. 

When  D'Artagnan  saw  the  horsemen,  he  bad  stopped 
and  Te>loaded ;  his  fresh  bone  bad,  besides,  a  carbine  at 
the  saddle-bow. 

«  I  am  ready,"  said  Portbos ;  ''shall  we  wait,  or  charge 
them  1 " 

"  Let  us  charge  them." 

"  Let  us  charge,"  said  Portbos. 

They  drove  their  spurs  into  their  horses'  sides.  The 
cavaliers  .were  only  about  twenty  paces  off. 

"  For  the  king  1  "  cried  D'Artagnan  ;  ''  let  us  pass." 

**  The  king  has  no  business  here,"  replied  a  deep,  wiry 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  thick  cloud,  for  the 
cavalier  wias  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  if  the  king  does  not  go  everywhere/' 
replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  See  I "  said  the  same  voice. 

There  were  two  shots  almost  at  the  same  moment,  — - 
one  fired  by  D'Artagnan,  the  other  by  Porthos's  opponent. 
D'Artagnan's  ball  carried  away  his  enemy's  bat ;  the  ball 
of  Porthos's  adversary  hit  his  horse  in  the  neck,  which  at 
once  dropped  with  a  groan. 

''For  the  last  time,  where  are  you  going?"  said  the 
same  voice. 

"  To  the  devil  1 "  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  Good  !  you  will  soon  get  there." 

D'Artagnan  saw  the  barrel  of  a  musket  levelled  at  him. 
He  had  no  time  to  fumble  in  his  bolsters,  but  be  thought 
of  a  counsel  which  Athos  had  formerly  given  him :  he 
made  his  horse  rear.   The  ball  struck  the  animal  full  in  the 
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stomach ;  D'Artagnan  felt  his  horse  Mling  under  him,  and 
with  his  marvellous  agility  he  threw  himself  on  one  side. 

^Why,  now,"  said  the  same  wiry  and  mocking  yoice, 
^'  this  is  a  hutchery  of  horses,  and  not  a  combat  of  men 
that  we  are  carrying  on.  To  the  sword,  Monsieur  I  to  the 
sword  ! "  and  he  leaped  off  his  horse. 

''Be  it  then  to  the  sword,"  said  D'Artagnan;  ''that 
suits  me." 

In  two  bounds  D'Artagnan  was  facing  his  adversary, 
whose  sword  he  felt  on  his.  D'Artagnan,  with  his  usual 
skill,  had  used  his  favorite  guard,  —  his  sword  in  tierce. 

During  this  time  Porthos,  holding  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
knelt  behind  his  horse,  which  was  kicking  in  convulsions 
of  agony.  However,  the  fight  had  begun  between  D'Ar- 
tagnan and  his  adversary.  The  former  had  attacked  him 
roughly,  as  was  his  custom ;  but  this  time  he  met  with  a 
play  of  wrist  which  made  him  reflect.  Twice  recalled  in 
quariej  D'Artagnan  made  a  step  back ;  his  adversary  did 
not  stir.  D'Artagnan  advanced  and  engaged  afresh  in 
lierce.  Several  strokes  passed  on  both  sides  without  re- 
sult, the  sparks  flying  in  clusters  from  their  swords.  At 
last  D'Artagnan  thought  it  time  to  use  his  &vorite  feint ; 
he  executed  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  brought 
down  the  stroke  with  a  force  which  he  thought  invincible. 
The  stroke  was  parried.. 

"  Mordwux,*^  he  cried  with  a  strong  Gk»con  accent. 

At  this  exclamation  his  adversary  sprang  back,  and 
bending  down  his  uncovered  head  by  an  effort,  just  made 
out  through  the  gloom  D'Artagnan's  face.  As  for  D'Ar-< 
tagnan,  fearing  a  feint,  he  kept  on  the  defensive. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Porthos  to  his  adversary,  "  I  have 
still  my  two  pistols  loaded." 

"  Greater  reason  then  for  you  to  fire  firsts"  replied  the 
latter. 
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Porthos  fired ;  a  flash  lighted  up  the  scene  of  the  fight 
At  this  gleam  the  two  combatants  uttered  a  ciy. 

"  Athos  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

'' D'Artagnan I"  said  Athos. 

Athos  raised  his  sword ;  D'Artagnan  lowered  his. 

"  Aramis,"  cried  Athos,  "  don't  fire." 

**  Ah,  ah !  it  is  yoa,  Aramis  ? "  said  Porthos,  and  he 
threw  down  his  pistoL 

Aramis  put  his  back  into  the  holster,  and  sheathed  his 
sword. 

''My  son,"  said  Athos,  extending  his  hand  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan.  It  was  the  name  that  he  gave  him  formerly  in 
his  moments  of  affection. 

"Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  wringing  his  hands,  "so 
you  are  defending  him  1  And  I  have  sworn  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive  1     Ah,  I  am  dishonored." 

"  Slay  me,"  said  Athos,  uncovering  his  chest,  "  if  your 
honor  needs  my  death." 

"  Oh,  what  a  misfortune  I "  cried  D'Artagnan.  "  There 
is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  stop  me,  and 
fsitality  puts  this  man  in  my  way !  Ah,  what  shall  I  tell 
the  cardinal  1 " 

"  You  will  tell  him.  Monsieur,"  replied  a  voice  which 
ruled  the  battlefield,  "that  he  has  sent  against  me  the 
only  two  men  who  could  beat  four,  who  could  fight  with- 
out disadvantage  against  Comte  de  la  Fere  and  Chevalier 
d'Herblay,  and  yield  only  to  fifty  men." 

"  The  prince  !  "  said  Athos  and  Aramis  together,  bring- 
ing the  Due  de  Beaufort  into  view,  while  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  took  a  step  backwards. 

"  Fifty  cavaliers  !  "  muttered  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos. 

"  Look  around  you,  Messieurs,  if  you  doubt  it,"  said 
the  duke. 

D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  looked  round  them;   they 
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were  in  &ct  entiiely  Bonoimded  by  a  troop  of  horse- 
men. 

**Bj  the  din  of  your  fighting,"  said  the  dake,  ''I 
thonght  there  were  twenty  men,  and  I  hare  returned  with 
all  my  escort,  tired  of  flight,  and  wishing  to  do  a  little 
sword  practice  in  my  turn;  but  there  are  only  two  of 
you." 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  "  but^  you  have  said 
it,  two  who  are  worth  twenty." 

"  Come,  Messieurs,  your  swords,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Our  swords ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  raising  his  head  and 
coming  to  himself^  —  "  our  swords,  never  1  ** 

"  Never  I "  said  Porthos, 

Some  of  the  men  made  a  movement. 

'*  A  moment,  Monseigneur,"  said  Athos ;  "  two  words." 
And  he  approached  the  prince,  who  bent  towards  him,  and 
to  whom  he  whispered  a  few  words. 

"  As  you  please.  Count,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  am  too 
much  indebted  to  you  to  refuse  your  first  request  Ex- 
tend your  ranks,  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  escort.  "  MM. 
d'Artagnan  and  du  Yallon,  you  are  free." 
•  The  order  was  at  once  obeyed;  and  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos  found  themselves  the  centre  of  a  large  circle* 

"  Now,  D'Herblay,"  said  Athos,  "  dismount  and  come 
here." 

Aramis  did  so,  and  approached  Porthos,  while  Athos 
came  near  to  D'Artagnan.     The  four  then  were  reunited. 

*•  Friends,"  said  Athos,  "  do  you  regret  still  not  having 
shed  our  blood  1" 

"  No,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  I  regret  that  we  should  be 
opposed  to  one  another,  who  have  been  always  so  united* 
Ah!   we  shall  succeed  in  nothing  any  more." 

"  Oh,  yes,  all  is  finished !  "  said  Porthos. 

"  Well,  then,  be  of  our  party,"  said  Aramis. 
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*'  Silence,  D'Herblay  ! "  said  Athos,  ''  don't  make  such 
propositions  to  them.  If  they  aie  of  Mazarin's  party,  it  is 
from  conscientious  motives,  as  we  were  impelled  in  the 
same  way  to  the  side  of  the  princes." 

"  Meanwhile,  we  are  enemies,"  said  Porthos ;  "  by  Jove, 
who  would  have  thought  it  1 " 

D'Artagnan  said  nothing,  but  uttered  a  sigh. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  who  took  their  hands  in  his, 
"  this  is  a  grave  matter,  and  my  heart  suffers  as  if  you  had 
pierced  it  through  and  through.  Yes,  we  are  separated,  — 
that  is  the  great,  the  sad  truth ;  but  we  have  not  yet  de* 
dared  open  hostility.  Perhaps  we  can  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  for  that  a  conference  is  indispensable." 

**  For  my  part  I  beseech  it,"  said  Aramis. 

<<  I  accept,"  said  D'Artagnan,  haughtily. 

Porthos  nodded  by  way  of  assent. 

<*  Let  us  then  name  a  rendezvous,"  continued  Athos, 
"  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us,  and  in  a  last  interview  let  us 
regulate  definitely  our  reciprocal  position  and  the  conduct 
we  ought  to  observe  the  one  side  towards  the  other." 

"  Good,"  said  the  three  others. 

''  You  are  then  of  my  opinion  1 "  asked  Athos. 

"  Entirely." 

"  Well,  what  place  r* 

''Does  the  Place  Boyale  suit  you  allf"  asked 
D^Artagnan. 

"At  Parisl" 

"  Yes." 

Athos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each  other ;  Anunis  made 
an  affirmative  sign  with  his  head. 

"  Let  it  be  the  Place  Royale  ! "  said  Athos. 

'*  And  when  1 " 

"  To-morrow  evening,  if  you  all  agree." 

"  Shall  you  be  returned  1 " 
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"Yes.** 

"At  what  hour  1" 

"At  ten  at  night.     Does  that  honr  soit)** 

"  Very  well  indeed." 

"  Then,"  said  Athos,  "  peace  or  war  will  be  settled ;  bat 
our  honor,  friends,  will  at  least  be  safe." 

"  Alas  1 "  muttered  D'Artagnan,  "  our  honor  as  soldiers 
is  lost/* 

"  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  gravely,  "  I  swear  that  you 
do  me  wrong  to  think  of  this,  when  I  only  think  of  one 
thing, — that  we  have  crossed  swords  one  against  the  other. 
Yes,"  continued  ha,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  —  "  yes,  you 
have  said  it ;  misfortune  is  upon  us.     Gome,  Aramis." 

"Let  us  return,  Porthos,  and  carry  our  shame  to  the 
cardinal,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  And  tell  him  especially,"  exclaimed  a  voice  which  D*Ar- 
tagnan  recognized  as  Rochefort's,  "  that  I  am  not  too  old 
to  be  a  man  of  action.'' 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  Messieurs)*'  said  the 
prince. 

"  Bear  witness,  Monseigneur,  that  we  have  done  what 
lay  in  our  power." 

"  Don't  be  distressed  about  that,  it  shall  be  done. 
Adieu,  Messieurs.  In  a  little  time  we  shall  see  one  an- 
other, I  hope,  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  even  in  Paris 
perhaps,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  take  your  revenge." 

At  these  words  the  duke  waved  his  hand,  put  lus  horse  to 
a  gallop,  and  followed  by  his  escort,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  were  left  alone  on  the  high- 
road with  a  man  holding  two  horses.  They  thought  it 
was  Mousqueton,  and  approached  him. 

"  Whom  do  I  see  1 "  cried  D*Artagnan;  "  why  it  *s  you, 
Grimaud." 

"  Grimaud !  '*  said  Porthos. 
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Grimaud  showed  that  they  had  not  made  a  rnktake. 

''  Who  gives  us  these  horses  1 "  asked  Porthos. 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  F^re." 

''Athos,  Athosl"  murmured  lyArtagnan,  ''you  think 
of  everything;  you  are  a  true  gentleman." 

''  Just  in  time !  "  said  Porthos.  ''  I  was  afraid  I  should 
be  obliged  to  do  the  march  on  foot ;  *'  and  he  mounted. 
D'Artagnan  had  already  done  so. 

'*  Where  are  you  going,  Grimaud )  **  asked  D'Artagnan. 
**  Are  you  leaving  your  master  1 " 

"  Yes,''  said  Grimaud ;  "  I  am  going  to  accompany  the 
Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  to  the  army  of  Flanders." 

They  went  a  short  distance  in  silence  on  the  return  to 
Paris,  when  suddenly  they  heard  some  groans  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  ditch. 

"  What  is  that  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  That,"  said  Porthos,  "  is  Mousqueton." 

"  Eh,  yes,  Monsieur,  it  is  I,"  while  a  sort  of  shadow 
was  getting  up  on  to  the  road. 

Porthos  ran  to  his  servant,  to  whom  he  was  really 
attached. 

"Are  you  seriously  wounded,  my  dear  Houston)" 
said  he. 

"  Houston  I "  said  Grimaud,  opening  his  eyes,  surprised. 

"  No,  Monsieur ;  but  in  a  troublesome  manner." 

"  Then  you  cannot  ride  on  horseback  1 " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  what  do  you  propose  to  me  t " 

"  Can  you  go  on  foot  1 " 

**  I  will  try  to  go  as  far  as  the  first  house." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  1 "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  We  must 
nevertheless  return  to  Paris." 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  Mousqueton,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  Thanks,  good  Grimaud  I "  said  Porthos. 

Grimaud  dismounted,  and  went  to  give  his  arm  to  his 
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old  friend,  who  received  him  with  team  in  his  eyes,  thongh 
Grimaud  could  not  positively  know  whether  the  tears 
came  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  or  from  the 
pain  caused  by  his  wound. 

D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  then  continued  in  silence  their 
return  to  Paris. 

Three  hours  after  they  were  passed  by  a  sort  of  courier 
all  covered  with  dust ;  he  had  been  sent  by  the  duke  with 
a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which,  as  the  prince  had  prom- 
ised, he  bore  witness  to  the  deeds  of  Porthos  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  announced  his  own  liberty,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  wage  mortal  w&r  'vi'h  him. 

The  cardinal  read  it  two  or  three  times,  then  folding  it 
up,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  ^' What  comforts 
me,"  said  he,  "  since  D'Artagnan  has  failed,  is  that  while 
pursuing  the  duke  he  has  crushed  Broussel.  This  Gas- 
con is  decidedly  a  valuable  fellow,  whose  mistakes  even 
serve  me." 

The  cardinal  alluded  to  the  man  whom  D'Artagnan  had 
knocked  down  at  the  comer  of  St  John's  cemetery,  and 
who  was  no  other  than  Councillor  Broussel. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FOUR  OLD  FRIENDS  PREPARING  FOR  A  CONFERENCE. 

"Well,"  said  Porthos,  seated  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Cheviette,  to  D'Artagnan,  who  with  sullen 
face  was  Tetarning  from  the  Palais-Cardinal,  — "  well,  he 
has  received  you  badly,  D'Artagnan ) " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  yes  ;  he  is  certainly  an  ugly  beast ! 
What  are  you  taking  now,  Porthos  ? " 

"Why,  you  see  I  am  soaking  a  biscuit  in  a  glass  of 
Spanish  wine.     Do  the  same." 

"  You  are  right.    Gimblou,  a  glass." 

The  waiter  apostrophized  by  this  sweet  name  brought 
the  glass,  and  D'Artagnan  sat  down  by  his  friend. 

"  How  did  you  get  on  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  understand,  there  are  not  two  ways  of  telling 
the  affair.  I  entered ;  he  looked  up  at  me.  I  shrugged 
my  shoulders,  and  said,  ^  Ah,  Monseigneur,  we  have  not 
been  the  stronger.' 

" '  Yes,  I  know  all  that,'  replied  the  cardinal ;  '  but  tell 
me  the  details.' 

"  You  see,  Porthos,  I  could  not  do  so  without  naming 
my  friends,  and  that  was  to  ruin  them." 

"  Alas,  yes,"  said  Porthos. 

" '  Monseigneur,'  I  said,  '  there  were  fifty  of  them 
against  two.' 

" '  Yes ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  some  pistol-shots  from 
being  exchanged/  he  replied. 
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"  'The  fact  is  that  on  one  side  or  the  other  there  were  a 
few  chaiges  of  powder  burned.' 

'' '  And  the  swords  saw  the  day  1 '  he  added. 

" '  That  is  to  say,  the  night,  Monseigneur,'  I  replied. 

**  *  Ah,  so  1 '  continued  the  cardinal ;  *  I  believed  you  to 
be  Gascon,  my  dear  fellow.' 

" '  I  am  only  Gascon  when  I  succeed,  Monseigneur.' 
The  reply  pleased  him,  for  he  began  to  laugh. 

''  *  That  teaches  me,'  he  said, '  to  give  better  horses  to 
my  guards;  for  if  they  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
you,  you  might  have  kept  your  word,  and  brought  him  to 
me  dead  or  alive.'  " 

**  Come,  now ;  but  that  does  not  seem  badly  said,"  re- 
plied Porthos. 

''  Hey  I  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
It  is  wonderful,"  interposed  D'Artagnan,  ''  how  these  bis- 
cuits hold  the  wine ;  they  are  like  sponges.  Gimblou, 
another  bottle." 

The  bottle  was  brought  with  a  promptitude  which 
showed  the  degree  of  consideration  enjoyed  by  D'Ar- 
tagnan in  the  establishment.     He  continued  :  — 

**  I  was  about  retiring  when  he  called  me  back. 

'^'You  have  had  three  horses  killed  1'  he  asked  me. 
'  How  much  were  they  worth  1 ' " 

"  Now,"  said  Porthos,  "  that  was  a  pretty  good  move,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"  *  A  thousand  pistoles,'  I  replied." 

"  A  thousand  pistoles  ! "  said  Porthos  ;  "  oh,  oh  !  that  'a 
a  good  deal  If  he  understands  horses,  he  should  have 
hesitated." 

"Upon  honor,  he  had  a  good  desire  to  do  so,  the 
coward,  —  for  he  gave  a  terrible  starts  and  looked  at  me. 
I  looked  at  him  also ;  then  he  understood,  and  putting  his 
hand  into  a  drawer,  he  took  out  notes  on  the  Lyons  bank." 
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*' For  a  thotLsand  pistoles) " 

"  For  a  thoosand  pistoles !  the  exact  amount,  the  stingy 
fellow,  not  one  more." 

"  And  yon  have  them  with  you  ] " 

"  Here  they  are." 

*^  Upon  honor,  I  think  that  is  acting  generously,"  said 
Porthos. 

''  Generously  !  towards  those  who  have  not  only  risked 
their  lives,  but  have  done  him  a  great  service  ! " 

**  A  great  service  1  what  1  **  asked  Porthos. 

''Well,  it  seems  that  I  have  crushed  a  councillor  of 
parliament." 

'*  What,  that  little  dark  man  whom  you  upset  near  the 
cemetery  1 " 

*'  Exactly,  my  dear  fellow.  He  embarrassed  the  car- 
dinal. Unfortunately  I  did  not  crush  him  flat  It  seems 
he  will  recover,  and  then  embarrass  him  again." 

^  There  !  "  said  Porthos, ''  and  I  turned  my  horse  aside 
when  he  would  have  struck  him  squarely !  that  will  be 
for  another  time." 

''He  should  have  paid  me  for  the  councillor,  the 
pedant ! " 

"  Dame  I "  said  Porthos,  "  if  he  was  not  entirely 
crushed  —  " 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  said,  *  Five  hundred 
crowns  for  the  councillor.*  However,  we  will  not  talk 
any  more  about  it.  How  much  did  your  horses  cost  you, 
Porthos  1 " 

"  Ah,  if  Mousqueton  were  here,  he  would  tell  you  to 
the  very  farthing." 

"  Never  mind ;  say  within  ten  crowns  or  so." 

"  Well,  Vulcan  and  Bayard  cost  me  each  nearly  two 
hundred  pistoles ;  and  in  putting  Phoebus  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  I  think  we  should  be  near  the  mark." 
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Then  theie  remain  four  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles,'' 
said  D'Artagnan,  satisfied. 

Tes,"  said  Porthos ;  "  but  there  is  the  harness." 
Say  a  hundred  pistoles  for  the  three,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan.      "There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles 
left." 

Porthos  nodded  assent. 

"  Let  us  give  fifty  pistoles  to  the  hostess  for  our  ex- 
penses/* said  D'Artagnan,  "and  divide  the  remaining 
three  hundred.  It  is  a  paltry  matter,"  muttered  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  putting  up  his  bills. 

"  Yes ! "  said  Porthos,  "  of  course  it  is.    But  say  then  1 " 

"Whati'' 

**  Has  n't  he  in  any  fashion  spoken  of  me  1 '' 

"  Ah,  yes  1 "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  who  feared  to  dis- 
courage his  friend  by  telling  him  the  cardinal  had  not 
breathed  a  word  about  him.  "  He  said,  —  I  am  trying  to 
recall  the  exact  words,  —  *  As  for  your  friend,  tell  him  he 
may  sleep  on  his  two  ears.' " 

"  Good,"  said  Porthos ;  ^  that  means  as  clear  as  the  day 
that  he  fully  intends  making  me  a  baron." 

The  neighboring  church  clock  struck  nine  just  then. 
D'Artagnan  started. 

"Ah,  it  is  true,"  said  Porthos,  "  nine  has  struck;  and  at 
ten  we  have  to  meet  at  the  Place  Hoyale." 

"  Ah,  stay,  Porthos,  be  silent  1 "  cried  D'Artagnan,  im- 
patiently ;  "  do  not  recall  that.  That  is  what  has  made 
me  so  sullen  since  yesterday.     I  shall  not  go." 

"  And  why  1 "  asked  Porthos. 

"  Because  it  is  to  me  a  sad  matter  to  see  those  men  again 
who  caused  the  failure  of  our  enterprise." 

"  Nevertheless,"  replied  Porthos,  "  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  had  the  advantage.  I  had  stUl  a  loaded  pistol, 
and  you  were  facing  each  other,  sword  in  hand." 
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"  Yea,"  said  D* Artagnan ;  "  but  if  this  rendezvous  con- 
ceals something —  " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Porthos,  "  you  surely  do  not  believe  it, 
D'Artagnan !  '* 

It  is  true.  D'Artagnan  did  not  believe  Athos  capable 
of  employing  a  ruse,  but  he  sought  a  pretext  for  not  going 
to  this  meeting. 

"  We  must  go,"  said  the  lord  of  Bracieuz,  **  or  they 
would  believe  we  were  afraid  of  them.  Come,  my  friend, 
we  have  boldly  fetced  fifty  enemies  on  the  king's  highway ; 
we  siurely  can  face  two  friends  on  the  Place  Royale." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  know  it;  but  they 
have  taken  the  prince's  side  without  telling  us  beforehand. 
Athos  and  Aramis  have  played  a  game  with  me  which 
alarms  me.  We  found  out  the  truth  yesterday.  What  is 
the  good  of  going  to  learn  something  else  to-day  1" 

"  Do  you  really  mistrust  them  1 "  said  Porthos. 

"  Aramis,  yes ;  since  he  has  become  an  abbd  You  can- 
not picture  to  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,  what  he  has  become. 
He  sees  us  on  the  road  which  should  lead  up  to  a  bishop- 
ric, and  he  would  not  perhaps  be  sorry  to  push  us  aside." 

"  Ah !  as  for  Aramis,  that 's  another  thing,"  said  Por- 
thos ;  "  and  that  would  not  astonish  me." 

**  M.  de  Beaufort  may  try  and  have  us  captured  in  his 
turn." 

"  Rubbish  !  since  he  had  us  in  his  power  and  let  us  go. 
Besides,  let  us  be  on  our  guard ;  let  us  take  our  arms  and 
Planchet  with  his  carbine." 

"  Planchet  is  a  Frondeur,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  To  the  devil  with  civil  wars  I "  said  Porthos ;  "  one 
can  neither  trust  one's  friends  nor  one's  servants.  Ah,  if 
poor  Mousqueton  were  here  I  There 's  one  who  will  never 
leave  me." 

Yes,  so  long  as  you  are  rich.    Ah,  my  friend,  it  is  not 
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civil  wars  which  disunite  us ;  it  is  that  we  are  all  twenty 
years  older.  The  loyal  outhursts  of  youth  have  gone^  and 
given  place  to  the  din  of  interests,  the  hreath  of  amhition, 
and  the  counsels  of  egotism.  Yes,  you  are  right ;  let  us 
go,  then,  hut  well  armed.  If  we  don't  go,  they  will  say 
that  we  are  afraid.     Holloa!  Planchet,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

Planchet  appeared. 

"Saddle  the  horses,  and  take  your  carhine." 

"But,  Monsieur,  whom  are  we  going  to  encounter 
to-day  1** 

"  No  one,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  it  is  a  simple  measure 
of  precaution,  in  case  we  should  he  attacked." 

"  Do  you  know,  Monsieur,  that  they  have  tried  to  kill 
the  good  Councillor  Broussel,  —  the  father  of  the  people  1 " 

"Ah!  really  1"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  hut  he  has  heen  well  revenged ;  for  the  people 
carried  him  in  their  arms  to  his  house.  Ever  since  yester- 
day his  house  has  not  heen  free  of  visitors.  The  Coad- 
jutor, M.  de  Longueville,  and  the  Prince  de  Conti  have 
visited  him.  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Madame  de 
Venddme  left  their  names  at  his  house,  and  when  he 
shall  he  willing  —  " 

"  Ah,  yes !  when  he  is  willing." 

Planchet  hegan  to  hum  :  — 

"  A  breeze  from  the  Fronde 
Blew  to-day ; 
I  think  that  it  blows 
Against  Mazarin." 

"It  no  longer  astonishes  me,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a 
whisper  to  Porthos,  "that  Mazarin  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  me  altogether  crush  his  councillor." 

"  You  understand  then,  Monsieur,"  replied  Planchet, 
"  that  if  it  was  for  some  enterprise  like  that  which  they 
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plotted  against  M.  Broussel  that  you  asked  me  to  take  mj 
carbine  —  " 

''  No,  be  easy  ;  but  from  whom  do  you  have  all  these 
details]" 

"  Oh,  from  a  good  source,  Monsieur;  from  Friquei'* 

''From  Friquet]"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I  know  that 
name." 

"  It  is  the  son  of  M.  BrousseFs  servant,  a  fellow  who, 
I  can  answer  for  it,  in  a  street  row  would  not  give  his 
share  to  the  dogs." 

"  Is  he  not  choir-boy  at  Notre-Dame  1 " 

'*  Yes,  he  is  ;  Bazin  is  his  patron." 

'*  Ah  !  ah  I  I  know,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  And  waiter 
in  the  little  tavern  of  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre  1 " 

"  Exactly." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  this  brat  1 "  said  Porthos. 

"  Hey  I  "  said  D'Artagnan,  **  he  has  already  given  me 
good  information,  and  on  occasion  he  could  give  me 
more." 

'*  To  you  who  just  failed  in  crushing  his  master  1 " 

"  And  who  will  tell  him  of  it  1 " 

"  That 's  true." 

At  this  very  time  Athos  and  Aramls  were  entering  Paris 
by  the  Fauboui^  St.  Antoine.  They  had  rested  on  the 
road,  and  were  hastening  so  as  not  to  fail  of  being  at  the 
rendezvous.  Bazin  alone  followed  them.  Grimaud,  we 
recollect,  had  remained  to  take  care  of  Mousqueton,  and 
was  directly  to  join  the  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

''Now,"  said  Athos,  "we  must  go  into  some  inn  to 
put  on  citizens'  dress,  leave  our  pistols  and  rapiers,  and 
disarm  our  servants." 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,  dear  count ;  in  this  you  will  allow 
me  not  only  to  differ  from  your  opinion,  but  even  to  try 
and  bring  you  to  mine." 
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"  And  why  so  1 " 

"Because  we  are  going  to  a  rendezvoos  of  a  warlike 
kind." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Aramis  1 " 

**  That  the  Place  Royale  is  the  sequel  to  the  scene  on 
the  road  to  Venddmois,  and  nothing  else." 

"What!  our  friends— " 

"Have  become  our  most  dangerous  enemies,  Athos. 
Believe  me,  we  must  distrust  them,  and  especially  you." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  D'Herblay !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  D'Artagnan  has  not  thrown 
his  defeat  upon  our  shoulders,  and  has  not  apprised  the 
cardinal ;  and  how  do  you  know  that  the  cardinal  will 
not  profit  by  this  rendezvous  to  cause  us  to  be  seized  t " 

"Whati  Do  you  think,  Aramis,  that  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  would  lend  their  hands  to  such  an  infamous 
deed]" 

"  Between  friends,  you  are  right,  it  would  be  such  ;  but 
between  enemies  it  would  be  a  ruse.'' 

Athos  crossed  his  arms,  and  let  his  head  droop  on  his 
chest. 

'*  What  do  you  expect,  Athos  1 "  said  Aramis.  "  Men 
are  so  constituted,  and  are  not  always  twenty  years  old. 
We  have  cruelly  wounded,  as  you  well  know,  D'Artagnan's 
self-esteem.  He  has  been  vanquished.  Did  you  not  hear 
his  despair  on  the  road.  As  for  Porthos,  his  barony  per- 
haps depended  on  the  success  of  this  affair.  Well  1  he 
has  met  us  on  his  road,  and  will  not  be  baron  this  time. 
Who  knows  that  this  famous  barony  does  not  hang  upon 
our  interview  of  this  evening  1  Let  us  take  precautions, 
Athos." 

"But  if  they  come  without  arms, — what  shame  fot 
us,  Aramis  I " 

"  Oh,  be  easy,  my  dear  fellow,  I  engage  that  it  will 
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not  be  80. .  Besides,  we  have  an  exouse ;  we  come  firom 
a  joamey,  and  we  are  rebels  I " 

"  An  excuse  for  us  I  It  is  necessary  to  foresee  the  case 
in  which  we  shall  have  need  of  an  excuse  with  D'Artagnan 
and  with  Porthos  1  Oh,  Aramis,  upon  my  soul  you  make 
me  feel  very  unhappy !  Tou  are  disenchanting  a  heart  not 
quite  dead  to  friendship.  I  would  almost  prefer,  I  swear 
to  you,  that  my  heart  should  be  plucked  from  my  breast. 
You  may  go  there  as  you  please,  Aramis;  I  shall  go 
unarmed." 

"  By  no  means,  for  I  will  not  let  you  go  so.  Not  only 
a  man,  nor  only  Athos,  nor  even  the  Comte  de  la  F^re,  is 
it  whom  you  are  injuring  by  this  weakness,  but  a  whole 
party  to  which  you  belong,  and  which  reckons  upon  you." 

"  Let  it  be,  then,  as  you  say,"  Athos  replied  sadly,  and 
they  continued  their  journey  in  silence. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  by  the  Eue  Pas  de  la  Mule 
the  gates  of  the  solitary  Place  than  they  saw  under  the 
arcade  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St  Catharine  three 
horsemen.  In  front  rode  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos,  at 
a  walking  pace,  enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  which  their 
swords  lifted  up.  Behind  them  came  Planchet,  with  his 
musket  at  his  side. 

Athos  and  Aramis  dismounted  on  perceiving  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos.  The  latter  did  so  also.  D'Artagnan  ob- 
served that  the  three  horses,  instead  of  being  held  by 
Bazin,  were  fastened  to  the  rings  of  the  arcades.  He 
ordered  Planchet  to  do  as  Bazin  did.  Then  the  pairs 
approached,  followed  by  the  grooms,  and  politely  bowed. 

"  Where  shall  we  have  our  talk.  Messieurs  1 "  said 
Athos,  who  saw  several  persons  stop  and  look  at  them,  as 
if  the  matter  were  one  of  those  famous  duels  still  living  in 
the  memory  of  the  Parisians,  and  especially  of  those  living 
on  the  Place  Royale. 

VOL.  I.  —  22 
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The  gate  is  shut,"  said  Aiamis ;  "  bat  if  these  gentle- 
men like  the  fiesh  air  under  the  trees,  and  an  inviolable 
solitude,  I  can  get  the  key  at  the  Hotel  de  Bohan,  and  we 
shall  be  aU  right" 

D'Artagnan  turned  his  eyes  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
Place,  and  Porthos  thrust  lus  head  between  two  bars  to 
test  the  darkness. 

"  If  you  prefer  another  place.  Messieurs,"  said  Athos, 
with  his  noble  and  persuasive  voice,  ''choose  for  your* 
selves." 

"  This  place,  if  M.  d'Herblay  can  get  the  key,  will  be, 
I  believe,  the  best  possible." 

Azamis  went  off  immediately,  warning  Athos  not  to 
remain  thus  alone  within  reach  of  D'Artagnan  and  of 
Porthos;  but  he  to  whom  he  gave  this  counsel  only 
smiled  disdainfully,  and  made  a  step  towards  his  old 
friends,  who  both  remained  in  their  places. 

Aramis  went  and  knocked  at  the  Hotel  de  Eohan.  A 
man  soon  appeared  with  a  key,  who  said,  **  You  swear  it, 
Monsieur  1 " 

''  Take  it,"  said  Aramis,  giving  him  a  louis. 

^'  Ah,  you  do  not  wish  to  swear,  my  gentleman  I  "  said 
the  concierge,  shaking  his  head. 

''  I  can  swear  to  nothing.  I  assure  you  only  that  at 
this  moment  these  gentlemen  are  our  friends." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Athos,  D*Artagnan,  and  Porthos, 
coldly. 

D'Artagnan  overheard  the  colloquy,  and  understood  it. 

"  You  see  1 "  said  he  to  Porthos. 

«  What  is  it  that  I  see  1 " 

"  That  he  has  not  wished  to  swear." 

"  To  swear  what  1 " 

<*  This  man  wished  that  Aramis  should  swear  to  Mm 
that  we  were  not  going  into  the  Place  Royale  to  fight." 
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*'  And  Aramis  was  not  willing  to  swear  f  " 

"  No." 

"  Attention,  then." 

Athos  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  two  talkeis. 

Aramis  opened  the  gate,  and  stepped  back  to  permit 
D'Artagnan  and  Forthos  to  enter.  While  entering,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  canght  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  the  gate,  and  was 
obliged  to  push  aside  his  cloak.  In  doing  so  he  exposed 
the  glittering  butt-end  of  his  pistols,  on  which  the  moon's 
rays  were  reflected. 

"  Do  you  see  9 "  said  Aramis,  touching  Athos's  shoulder, 
and  pointing  to  the  weapons  D'Artagnan  had  at  his  belt. 

'*  Alas,  yes  ! ''  said  Athos,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Aramis  entered  last,  and  closed  the  gate.  The  two 
servants  stayed  outside,  but  as  if  they  also  felt  mutual 
distrust,  they  kept  apart. 
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THE  PLACE  BOTALE. 

Thbt  walked  on  silently  to  the  centre  of  the  Place ;  but  as 
at  that  moment  the  moon  came  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
as  they  thought  that  at  this  exposed  part  they  could  easily 
be  seen,  they  reached  the  lime-ttees»  where  the  shade  was 
thicker. 

Some  seats  were  at  different  points.  The  four  stopped 
before  one  of  them.  Athos  asked  D'Artagnan  and  Perthes 
to  be  seated.  Athos  and  Aramis  remained  standing  before 
them.  After  a  moment's  silence  in  which  they  felt 
embarrassed  to  know  how  to  begin  their  explanation,  — 

"  Messieurs,"  said  Athos,  "  a  proof  of  the  strength  of 
our  old  friendship  lies  in  our  very  presence  at  this  rendez- 
vous ;  not  one  is  absent,  not  one  has  any  reproaches  to 
make  to  himselfl" 

« 

"  Listen,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  in- 
stead of  making  us  compliments  which  perhaps  none  of 
us  deserve,  let  us  explain  matters  like  right-minded  men." 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"  replied  Athos ;  "  I  am  frank. 
Speak  with  all  frankness.  Have  you  anything  to  reproach 
the  Abb^  d'Herblay  or  myself  with?" 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  when  I  visited  you  at  the 
Ch&teau  de  Bragelonne,  I  made  you  some  propositions 
which  you  clearly  understood,  and  instead  of  replying  to 
me  as  to  an  old  friend,  you  replied  as  to  a  child,  and  our 
friendship,  of  which  you  boast,  was  not  broken  yesterday 
by  crossing  swords,  but  by  your  dissimulation." 
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*'  D'Artagnan  I "  said  Athos,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. 

"  You  have  asked  me  to  be  frank,  and  I  am  so ;  you 
ask  what  I  think,  and  I  tell  you.  And  now  I  have  the 
same  reproach  for  you,  M.  I'Abb^  d'Herblay.  I  did  the 
same  in  your  case,  and  you  took  advantage  of  me." 

"Really,  Monsieur,  you  are  very  odd,"  said  Aramis. 
"  You  came  to  me  to  make  certain  propositions,  but  did 
you  make  them  to  me )  !No ;  you  simply  sounded  me, 
that  is  all.  And  what  did  I  say)  That  Mazarin  is  a 
vulgar  pedant,  and  that  I  would  not  serve  him.  That 
was  all.  Did  I  tell  you  I  would  not  serve  another  ?  On 
the  contrary  I  gave  you  to  understand,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  I  was  for  the  princes.  We  have  even,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  jested  very  agreeably  on  the  very  probable  case 
that  you  should  receive  from  the  cardinal  the  mission  of 
arresting  me.  Are  you  a  party  mani  Yes,  without 
doubt.  Well,  why  should  not  we  also  be  party  men  1 
You  have  your  secret  as  we  have  ours.  We  have  not  inter- 
changed them.  So  much  the  better.  That  proves  that 
we  know  how  to  keep  our  secrets." 

"  I  do  not  reproach  you  at  all,  Monsieur,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan;  ''it  is  only  because  the  Comte  de  la  F^re  has 
spoken  of  friendship  that  I  examine  your  conduct." 

**  And  what  do  you  find  in  it  ? "  asked  Aramis, 
haughtily. 

The  blood  immediately  mounted  to  D'Artagnan's  cheeks ; 
he  rose  and  replied,  "  I  find  it  truly  befitting  a  pupil  of 
the  Jesuits." 

On  seeing  D'Artagnan  get  up,  Porthos  got  up  too. 
The  four  men  found  themselves  facing  one  another  in  a 
threatening  manner. 

At  D'Artagnan's  reply  Aramis  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  sword.     Athos  stopped  him. 

"  D'Artagnan,"  said  he,  "  you  come  here  this  evening 
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quite  forions  over  our  adventure  of  yesterday.  I  'believe 
you  to  be  large-hearted  enough  to  permit  a  twenty  years' 
friendship  to  overcome  the  wounded  self-love  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Gome  now,  tell  me  this.  Do  you  believe 
really  that  you  have  anything  to  reproach  me  with  t  If  I 
am  in  fault,  D'Artagnan,  I  will  confess  it" 

Athos's  serious,  tuneful  voice  had  still  its  old  influence 
on  D'Artagnan,  while  that  of  Aramis,  which  became  sharp 
and  scolding  in  his  moments  of  bad  humor,  irritated  him. 
So  he  said  to  Athos,  — 

*'  I  believe,  Monsieur,  that  you  had  a  disclosure  to  make 
to  me  at  your  chateau,  and  that  Monsieur,"  referring  to 
Aramis,  **  had  one  to  make  also  in  his  convent.  I  had  not 
then  engaged  in  an  adventure  where  you  needed  to  bar  my 
way ;  yet,  because  I  have  been  discreet,  there  is  no  need 
quite  to  take  me  for  a  fooL  K  I  had  wished  to  dive  into 
the  difference  between  people  whom  M.  d'Herblay  receives 
by  a  rope  ladder  and  those  received  by  wooden  steps,  I 
should  have  forced  him  to  talk  with  me." 

"With  what  are  you  intermeddling)"  cried  Aramis, 
pale  with  anger  at  the  suspicion  which  entered  his  mind 
that  he  had  been  seen  by  D'Artagnan  with  Madame  de 
Longueville. 

"I  intermeddle  with  what  concerns  me,  and  I  know 
how  to  appear  not  to  have  seen  what  does  not  concern 
me ;  but  I  hate  hypocrites,  and  in  that  class  I  put  mus« 
keteers  who  play  abb^s,  and  vice  versa,  and,"  added  he, 
turning  to  Portbos,  "this  gentleman  is  of  my  own 
opinion." 

Porthos,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  only  answered  by  a 
word  and  a  gesture.  He  said  Yes,  and  took  his  sword 
in  his  hand.  Aramis  made  a  bound  backwards  and 
drew  his.  D'Artagnan  bent  forwards,  ready  to  attack  or 
defend. 
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Then  Athos  stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  movement 
of  lofty  command  which  helonged  to  him  specially,  gently 
took  both  sword  and  sheath  together,  broke  both  into 
two  parts  over  his  knee,  and  threw  the  pieces  away. 
Then  taming  towards  Aramis,  "  Aramis,"  said  he,  "  break 
yonr  sword."  Aramis  hesitated.  "  You  must,**  said 
Athos ;  then  in  a  lower  and  sweeter  voice,  '*  I  wish  it 
done." 

Aramis,  paler  than  ever,  but  subdued  by  this  expressed 
wish,  broke  the  blade,  then  crossed  his  arms,  and  waited, 
trembling  with  rage.  This  movement  made  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  step  back.  D'Artagnan  did  not  draw; 
Porthos  replaced  his  sword  in  its  sheath. 

''Never,"  said  Athos,  slowly  raising  his  right  hand 
towards  heaven,  —  "  never,  I  swear  before  God,  who  sees 
and  hears  us  in  the  solemnity  of  this  night,  shall  my 
sword  touch  yours ;  never  shall  my  eye  have  for  you  a 
look  of  anger ;  never  shall  my  heart  have  a  pulsation  oC 
hatred.  We  have  lived  together,  hated  and  loved  to- 
gether, have  spilt  our  blood,  and  perhaps,  I  will  add  also, 
there  is  between  us  a  tie  more  powerful  than  that  of  friend- 
ship, — the  compact  of  crime ;  for  we  four  have  condemned, 
judged,  and  executed  a  human  being  whom  we  had  not 
perhaps  the  right  of  sending  out  of  the  world,  although  she 
seemed  to  belong  to  hell  rather  than  this  world.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  I  have  always  loved  you  as  my  son.  Porthos,  we 
have  slept  ten  years  side  by  side ;  Aramis  is  your  brother 
as  he  is  mine,  —  for  Aramis  has  loved  you  as  I  love  you 
still,  as  I  shall  love  you  always.  What  can  Cardinal 
Mazann  be  for  us  who  have  forced  both  the  hand  and 
heart  of  a  man  like  Eichelieu  1  What  is  such  and  such  a 
prince  for  us,  who  have  established  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  a  queen)  D'Artagnan,  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
having  yesterday  crossed  swords  with  you ;  Aramis  does 
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the  same  as  leguds  Porthosw  And  now,  hate  me  if  yoa 
please,  bat  I  swear  that  in  spite  of  hate  I  shall  have  nothr 
ing  but  friendship  for  yoa.  Now  repeat  my  wordsy  Ara- 
mis ;  and  then,  if  they  wish  it,  and  yoa  wish  it»  let  as  leave 
oar  old  friends  forever." 

There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence  which  was 
broken  by  Aramis. 

''  I  swear,"  said  he,  with  calm  brow  and  loyal  look,  bat 
with  a  voice  still  trembling  with  emotion,  "  that  I  have 
no  longer  any  hate  against  those  who  were  my  friends- 
I  regret  having  toached  year  sword,  Porthos;  I  swear, 
in  short,  not  only  that  mine  shall  not  be  directed  against 
year  breast,  bat  also  that  in  my  most  secret  thoughts 
there  shall  not  in  the  future  be  any  appearance  of  hostile 
feelings  towards  yoa.     Come,  Athos." 

Athos  was  on  the  point  of  retiring. 

"Oh,  no,  don't  go  away,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  carried 
away  by  an  irresistible  impulse  which  revealed  the  heat 
of  his  blood,  and  the  natural  integrity  of  his  soul ;  ''  I 
have  an  oath  to  take.  I  swear  that  I  would  shed  even 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood  and  give  the  last  fragment  of 
my  flesh  to  keep  the  esteem  of  a  man  like  you,  Athos,  and 
the  friendship  of  a  man  like  you,  Aramis,"  and  he  threw 
himself  into  Athos's  arms. 

"  My  son  I  "  said  Athos,  pressing  him  to  his  heart 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  have  no  need  to  swear,  but 
I  am  choking.  If  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  fight  against 
you,  I  believe  I  should  allow  myself  to  be  pierced  through, 
for  I  have  loved  no  one  but  you  in  the  world ; "  and  honest 
Porthos  began  to  shed  tears,  while  throwing  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Aramis. 

**  My  friends,"  said  Athos,  "  this  is  what  I  was  hoping ; 
this  is  what  I  expected  from  two  hearts  like  yours.  Yes, 
T  have  said  it  and  I  repeat  it^  our  destinies  are  irrevocably 
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united,  altboagh  ve  follow  a  different  route.  I  respect 
your  opinion,  D'Artagnan ;  I  respect  your  conviction,  Por- 
thos.  But  although  we  are  fighting  for  opposite  sides,  let 
us  keep  friends;  ministers,  princes,  kings  will  pass  by 
like  a  torrent,  civil  war  like  a  flame,  but  we,  —  shall  we 
remain)     I  feel  the  presentiment  of  it." 

**  Yes,"  said  Aramis ;  "  Cardinalists  or  Frondeurs,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  Let  us  again  find  our  good  seconds  for 
duels,  our  devoted  friends  in  grave  affairs,  our  joyous 
companions  in  pleasure!" 

"  And  every  time,"  said  Athos,  "  that  we  meet  in  the 
fray,  at  this  one  word,  Place  Royale,  let  us  pass  our 
swords  into  our  left  hands  and  stretch  out  the  right  even 
if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  carnage." 

"  You  speak  admirably,"  said  Porthos. 

"  You  are  the  greatest  of  men,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  and 
as  for  us,  you  surpass  us  by  ten  arm's  lengths." 

Athos  smiled  with  unspeakable  joy. 

"  It  is  then  concluded,"  said  he.  ''  Come,  Messieurs, 
your  hands.    Are  you  in  any  degree  Christians  1 " 

"  Pardieu  I "  said  D'Artagnan. 

''  We  will  be  so  on  this  occasion,  to  remain  faithful  to 
our  oath,"  said  Aramis. 

"Ah  I  I  am  ready  to  swear  by  whatever  you  wish," 
said  Porthos,  "  even  by  Mahomet  I  The  devil  take  me  if 
I  have  ever  been  so  happy  as  at  this  moment."  And  the 
good  Porthos  wiped  his  eyes,  still  moist. 

"  Has  one  of  you  a  cross  1 "  asked  Athos. 

Porthos  and  D'Artagnan  looked,  while  shaking  their 
heads,  like  men  caught  in  a  destitute  condition.  Aramis 
smiled,  and  took  from  his  breast  a  diamond  cross,  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  by  a  string  of  beads. 

''  Here  is  one,"  said  he. 

''  Well,"  resumed  Athos,  "  let  us  swear  on  this  cross  to 
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be  united  in  spite  of  any  obstacle,  and  always ;  and  may 
this  oath  bind  not  only  as,  but  even  our  descendants  I 
Does  this  oath  suit  you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  they,  all  with  one  voice. 

**  Ah,  traitor  1 "  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  whisper  to  Ara- 
mis,  "  you  have  made  us  swear  on  the  crucifix  of  a  lady 
Frondeur." 
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CHAPTER    XXXL 

THE    0I8E   FEBRY-BOAT. 

We  hope  the  reader  has  not  quite  forgotten  the  young 
traveller  whom  we  left  on  the  route  to  Flanders. 

Raoul,  on  losing  sight  of  his  protector,  whom  he  had 
left  following  him  with  his  eyes  in  front  of  the  royal 
church,  had  spurred  his  horse  in  order  to  drown  his  sad 
thoughts,  as  well  as  to  hide  from  Olivain  the  emotion 
which  changed  his  looks. 

An  hour  of  rapid  riding  soon  however  dissipated  all 
those  dark  shadows  which  had  saddened  the  fruitful 
imagination  of  the  young  man.  The  strange  pleasure  of 
being  free  —  a  pleasure  which  has  its  sweetness,  even  for 
those  who  have  never  suffered  from  dependence  —  gilded 
both  heaven  and  earth  for  him,  and  especially  that  dis- 
tant bright  horizon  of  life  termed  the  future. 

However,  he  saw,  after  some  attempts  at  conversar 
tion  with  Olivain,  that  long  days  thus  passed  would  be 
very  dull ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  count's  conversation, 
so  sweet  and  interesting,  recurred  to  him  as  he  passed 
through  cities,  valuable  information  about  which  Athos, 
the  wisest  and  most  amusing  of  guides,  would  have  im- 
parted to  him. 

Another  remembrance  saddened  Raoul;  they  reached 
Louvres,  where  he  saw  behind  a  curtain  of  poplars 
a  small  ch&teau  which  so  strongly  recalled  that  of 
La  Valli^re  that  he  stopped  to  look  at  it  for  nearly 
ten   minutes,   and  resumed   his  journey  without   even 
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answering  Olivain,  who  respectfully  asked  the  reason  for 
this  delay.  The  aspect  of  external  objects  is  a  myste- 
rious conductor  which  corresponds  to  the  fibres  of  the 
memory,  and  leads  to  their  revelation,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  When  once  this  thread  is  touched,  like  that 
of  Ariadne,  it  leads  into  a  labyrinth  of  thoughts  where  we 
go  astray  while  following  this  shadow  of  the  past  which 
is  termed  recollection.  Now,  the  view  of  this  chiteau  had 
transferred  Eaoul  fifty  leagues  away,  and  had  carried  back 
his  life  fiom  the  time  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  little 
Louise  to  the  moment  when  he  saw  her  first ;  and  each 
clump  of  oak,  every  weathercock  of  which  he  caught  a 
glimpse  on  the  slate  roofs,  reminded  him  that  instcuid  of 
returning  towards  the  fiionds  of  his  childhood,  he  was  go- 
ing farther  off,  and  that  perhaps  he  had  left  them  forever. 

With  swelling  heart  and  heavy  head,  he  ordered  Olivain 
to  lead  the  horses  to  a  little  inn  which  he  saw  on  the 
route,  about  half  a  musketnshot  from  the  place  they  had 
reached.  He  himself  took  up  a  position  at  a  table  under 
a  fine  group  of  chestnuts  in  flower,  about  which  multi- 
tudes of  bees  were  murmuring ;  and  he  told  Olivain  to  pro- 
cure paper  and  ink  for  him  from  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

Olivain  obeyed,  while  Kaoul  sat  down  with  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  his  looks  vaguely  dwelling  on  the  charming 
landscape  of  green  fields  and  clusters  of  trees,  while  he 
shook  from  his  hair  the  blossoms  which  kept  falling  like 
snow. 

Eaoul  had  been  there  scarcely  ten  minutes  when  he 
saw  come  within  the  circle  of  vision  a  rubicund  figure, 
which,  with  a  table-napkin  round  his  body,  another  on 
his  arm,  and  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  drew  near,  holding 
paper,  ink  and  pen. 

"  Ah  !  ah !  "  said  the  apparition,  **  it  is  clear  that  all 
gentlemen  have  similar  thoughts,  for  only  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  ago,  a  young  nobleman,  well  mounted,  good- 
looking,  and  about  your  own  age,  stopped  before  this 
clump  of  trees,  had  table  and  chairs  brought,  and  then 
dined  with  an  old  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be  his 
tutor  upon  a  pdti  of  which  they  have  not  left  a  morsel, 
and  a  bottle  of  old  M&con  wine  of  which  they  did  not 
leave  a  drop ;  but  happily  we  have  some  of  the  same  wine 
and  some  similar  pdtis^  and  if  Monsieur  wishes  to  give 
bis  orders  —  " 

"  No,  friend,"  said  Baoul,  smiling,  "  I  thank  you,  but  I 
need  for  the  time  only  the  things  I  have  asked  for ;  only 
I  should  be  very  happy  if  the  ink  is  black  and  the  pen 
good.  On  these  conditions,  I  will  pay  for  the  pen  the 
price  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  for  the  ink  the  price  of  the 
pastry." 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  the  host,  "  I  will  give  the  wine 
and  pastry  to  your  servant,  so  you  will  get  pen  and  ink 
into  the  bargain." 

"  Do  as  you  wish,"  said  Raoul,  who  was  beginning  his 
acquaintance  with  that  particular  class  of  society,  which 
when  there  were  robbers  on  the  highways,  was  associ- 
ated with  them,  and  since  there  are  none,  has  advan- 
tageously replaced  them. 

The  host,  quieted  by  the  payment,  put  down  the  paper, 
ink,  and  pen.  By  chance  the  pen  was  passable,  and 
Raoul  began  to  write. 

The  host  stayed  by  him,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of 
involuntary  admiration  at  this  charming  face,  so  grave 
and  so  sweet  at  the  same  time.  Beauty  always  has  been 
and  always  wiU  be  a  sovereign. 

"  He  is  not  like  the  guest  who  was  here  a  little  while 
ago,"  said  the  host  to  Olivain,  who  came  to  Baoul  to  see 
if  he  wanted  anything ;  ''  and  your  young  master  has  no 
appetite." 
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'^  Monsieur  had  appetite  enough  three  days  ago,  but 
what  would  you  have  1  He  lost  it  day  before  yesterday.'' 
Olivain  and  the  host  walked  towards  the  inn.  Olivain, 
according  to  the  custom  of  servants  satisfied  with  their 
station,  was  telling  the  innkeeper  all  he  thought  it  proper 
to  tell  respecting  the  young  gentleman. 

In  the  mean  time  Raoul  was  writing. 

MoKSiBUR,  —  After  travelling  four  hours,  I  stop  to  write  to 
you,  for  I  miss  you  every  moment,  and  am  ready  to  turn  my 
head  as  if  to  I'eply  when  you  speak  to  me.  I  was  8o  bewildered 
by  our  Reparation,  and  so  affected  with  grief  by  it,  that  I  could 
but  feebly  express  all  the  tenderness  and  gratitude  which  I  feel 
for  you.  You  will  excuse  me,  Monsieur,  for  you  are  so  noble* 
hearted  that  you  have  understood  all  that  is  passing  in  my  heart 
Write  to  me,  I  beg  of  you,  for  your  counsels  are  a  part  of  my  ex- 
istence. And  then,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  feel  distressed ; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  preparing  for  some  perilous 
expeditioD,  about  which  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  you,  since  you  told 
me  nothing  about  it.  I  have  then,  as  you  see,  great  desire  to 
receive  news  from  you.  Since  you  are  no  longer  near  me  I  am 
every  moment  afraid  of  going  wrong.  You  used  powerfully  to 
sustain  me,  Monsieur,  and  to-day,  I  confess,  I  feel  very  lonely. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough.  Monsieur,  if  you  receive  news  from 
Blois,  to  send  me  a  few  words  about  my  little  friend  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Valli^re,  whose  health,  you  know,  at  the  time  of  our 
departure,  gave  some  anxiety  ?  You  see,  Monsieur  and  dear 
protector,  that  recollections  of  the  time  that  I  have  passed  with 
you  are  still  precious  and  indispensable.  I  hope  that  you  will 
sometimes  think  of  me,  and  if  you  miss  me  at  certain  times,  and 
feel  some  regret  at  my  absence,  I  shall  be  filled  with  joy  in  think- 
ing that  you  have  felt  by  experience  my  affection  for  yon,  and 
that  I  have  led  you  to  understand  this  while  I  have  had  the  hap- 
piness of  living  with  you. 

Having  finished  the  letter,  Raoul  felt  more  at  ease ;  he 
looked  to  see  that  Olivain  and  the  host  were  not  observing 
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hiiDy  and  then  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  that  paper,  —  a  mnte 
and  touching  caress  which  Athos's  heart  was  ahle  to  im- 
agine when  he  opened  the  letter. 

During  this  time,  Olivain  drank  his  bottle  of  wine  and  ate 
his  pastry ;  the  horses  also  were  refreshed.  Raoul  made  a 
sign  to  the  host  to  approach,  threw  a  crown  upon  the  table, 
re-mounted  his  horse,  and  at  Senlis  put  the  letter  in  the  post. 

The  rest  that  the  horsemen  and  their  horses  had  had, 
enabled  them  to  resume  their  journey  without  stopping. 
At  Yerberie,  Eaoul  desired  Olivain  to  get  some  informa- 
tion about  that  young  gentleman  who  was  ahead  of  them ; 
he  had  been  seen  going  by  less  than  threeK][uarter8  of  an 
hour  ago,  but  he  was  well  mounted,  as  the  innkeeper  had 
told  him,  and  was  going  at  a  good  pace. 

*'Let  us  try  to  overtake  this  gentleman,"  said  Eaoul 
to  Olivain  ;  '^  he  is  also  going  to  join  the  army,  and  will 
be  agreeable  company  for  us." 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Eaoul  reached 
Compi^gne.  He  made  a  hearty  dinner,  and  got  fresh  news 
of  the  young  gentleman  ahead  of  them  ;  he  had  stopped  also 
at  the  Bell  and  Bottle  Hotel,  which  was  the  best  in  Com- 
pi^gne,  and  had  continued  his  journey,  saying  he  intended 
sleeping  at  Noyon. 

^'  Let  us  sleep  at  Noyon,"  said  Eaoul. 

"  Monsieur,"  Olivain  respectfully  replied,  "  allow  me  to 
observe  that  we  have  already  tired  the  horses  a  good  deal 
this  morning.  It  will  be  better,  I  think,  to  sleep  here  and 
set  out  early  to-morrow  morning.  Eighteen  leagues  are 
enough  for  the  first  stage." 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fire  wishes  me  to  hasten,"  said 
Eaoul,  ''  so  as  to  join  Monsieur  the  Prince  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day ;  let  us  push  on,  then,  as  far  as  Noyon. 
It  will  be  a  stage  like  those  we  have  made  going  from 
Blois  to  Paris.     We  shall  reach  there  by  eight     The 
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hones  will  haye  the  night  for  rest,  and  to-morrow  at  five 
we  will  resame  our  march.*' 

Olivain  did  not  dare  oppose  this  determination ;  but  he 
followed,  mattering  to  himseli^  ''Go  on,  go  on ;  throw 
away  your  fire  the  first  day.  To-monow,  instead  of  twenty 
leagues,  yon  will  do  bat  ten,  the  next  day  only  five,  and 
in  three  days  yoa  will  be  laid  up.  All  the  yonng  people 
are  regular  braggadocios." 

One  can  see  that  Olivain  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  Planchets  and  Grimands.  Baoul  did  in  fact 
feel  fatigued;  but  he  wanted  to  try  his  strength,  and 
brought  up  on  the  principles  of  Athos,  sare  of  having 
heard  him  speak  a  thousand  times  of  stages  of  twenty-five 
leagues,  he  did  not  wish  to  stop  short  of  his  modeL 
D'Artagnan,  that  man  of  iron,  who  seemed  built  up  of 
nerve  and  muscle,  had  filled  him  with  admiration. 

He  kept  urging  on  his  horse  more  and  more,  in  spite  of 
Olivain's  remarks;  and  following  a  charming  little  road 
which  led  to  a  ferry,  and  which  took  o£r  a  league  from  the 
distance,  so  he  had  been  assured,  when  he  reached  the  top 
of  a  hill  he  saw  the  river  before  him.  A  small  body  of 
horsemen  were  on  the  bank  ready  to  cross.  Eaoul  did  not 
at  all  doubt  that  this  was  the  gentleman  and  his  escort 
He  uttered  a  cry  of  appeal,  but  he  was  too  distant  to  be 
heard,  so  Raoul  put  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  although  it 
was  very  tired ;  but  an  undulation  of  the  ground  soon 
hid  the  travellers  from  his  sight,  and  when  he  reached  a 
fresh  height  the  boat  had  left  the  bank  and  was  going 
across  to  the  other  side. 

Raoul,  seeing  that  he  could  not  reach  it  in  time  to  cross 
with  the  other  travellers,  awaited  Olivain.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  cry  was  heard  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
river.  Eaoul  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sovind,  and 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands  to  keep  off  the  dazzling 
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light  of  the  setting  sun,  '^Olivain/'  he  cried,  ''what  do 
I  see  down  there  1'* 

A  second  cry  was  heard,  more  piercing  than  the 
former. 

"  Ha,  Monsieur !  "  said  Olivain ;  "  the  rope  of  the  ferry 
has  hroken,  and  the  hoat  is  drifting.  But  what  do  I  see 
struggling  in  the  water?" 

"Ah,  douhtless,"  said  Eaoul,  fixing  his  looks  upon  a 
point  of  the  river  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  illumined 
brightly.     "  A  horse,  a  cavalier  !  '* 

"They  are  sinking  !  "  cried  Olivain. 

That  was  true ;  and  Eaoul  now  felt  sure  that  an  acci- 
dent had  happened,  and  that  a  man  was  drowning.  He 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  the  animal,  seeing  that  room 
was  given  him,  leaped  over  a  sort  of  rail  which  surrounded 
the  place  of  embarkation,  and  fell  into  the  river,  causing 
waves  of  foam  to  uprise. 

"  What,"  cried  Olivain,  "  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Good 
gracious  1 " 

Eaoul  guided  his  horse  towards  the  one  in  danger.  It 
was  in  fact  an  exercise  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
Brought  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  he  had  been,  so  to 
speak,  cradled  on  its  waves.  A  hundred  times  he  had 
crossed  it  on  horseback,  and  a  thousand  times  swimming. 
Athos,  foreseeing  the  time  when  the  viscount  would  be- 
come a  soldier,  had  accustomed  him  to  such  attempts. 

"  Oh,  heavens  t "  continued  Olivain,  in  despair,  "  what 
would  Monsieur  the  Count  say  if  he  saw  you  ) " 

"  Monsieur  the  Count  would  have  done  as  I  am  doing," 
answered  Eaoul,  pressing  his  horse  vigorously. 

"  But  I  i "  cried  Olivain,  pale  and  agitated  on  the  bank, 
"  how  shall  I  cross  1  ** 

"  Jump,  coward !  "  cried  Eaoul,  still  swimming. 

Eaoul,  addressing  the  traveller,  who  was  struggling, 
VOL.  I.  —  28 
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twenty  paces  off,  said,  "  Coorage,  Monsieur  I  help  is  coming 
to  you." 

Olivain  advanced,  fell  back,  made  his  horse  rear,  turned 
him  round,  and  at  last,  goaded  by  shame,  plunged  in  as 
Raoul  had  done,  but  saying,  "  I  am  dead ;  we  are  lost  I '' 

In  the  mean  while  the  ferry-boat  was  rapidly  going 
down  stream,  driven  by  the  current^  and  those  in  it  could 
be  heard  calling  out 

A  man  with  gray  hair  had  jumped  from  the  boat  into 
the  stream,  and  was  swimming  vigorously  towards  the 
drowning  person ;  but  he  made  little  progress,  for  he  had 
to  swim  against  the  stream. 

Baoul  kept  on,  and  was  visibly  gaining  ground ;  but 
the  horse  and  rider,  whom  he  did  not  lose  sight  o^ 
were  rapidly  sinking.  The  horse  had  only  his  nostrils 
Ebove  the  water,  and  the  cavalier,  who  had  in  struggling 
dropped  the  reins,  was  extending  his  arms  and  dropping 
his  head.     A  minute  more,  and  all  would  have  been  over. 

"  Keep  up,"  said  Eaoul ;  "  keep  up !  " 

"  Too  late,  too  late  I "  said  the  young  man. 

The  water  passed  over  his  head  and  drowned  his  voice. 
Baoul  got  off  his  horse,  leaving  him  to  look  after  his  own 
safety,  and  in  three  or  four  strokes  was  near  the  man. 
He  immediately  seized  the  horse's  curb,  and  raised  hia 
head  out  of  the  water;  the  animal  then  breathed  more 
freely,  and  as  if  he  understood  that  some  one  had  come  to 
his  aid,  he  redoubled  his  efforts.  Eaoul  at  the  same  time 
seized  one  of  the  young  man's  hands,  and  placed  it  on  the 
horse's  mane,  which  the  youth  laid  hold  of  with  the  tena- 
city of  a  drowning  man.  Sure  that  the  cavalier  would  not 
let  go,  Baoul  turned  his  attention  to  the  horse,  which  he 
guided  towards  the  other  shore,  encouraging  him  with  his 
voice  to  strike  out.  Suddenly  the  animal  reached  shallow 
water,  and  got  a  foothold. 
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*'  Sayed  I "  cried  the  gray-haired  man,  as  he  himself 
reached  the  shore. 

**  Saved  1 "  mechanically  uttered  the  young  man,  while 
letting  go  the  mane,  and  letting  himself  slip  off  the  horse 
into  Eaoul's  arms.  The  latter  was  only  some  ten  paces 
from  the  shore ;  he  carried  the  now  senseless  stranger 
there,  put  him  down  on  the  grass,  loosened  his  collar^  and 
unbuttoned  the  fastenings  of  his  doublet.  A  minute  after 
the  gray-haired  man  was  near  him. 

Olivain  had  managed  to  reach  land  also,  after  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  many  times ;  and  t^e  people  in  the 
boat  directed  their  course  to  the  shore  as  best  they  could 
with  the  aid  of  a  pole  which  was  by  chance  in  the  boat. 
By  degrees,  thanks  to  Raoul  and  the  old  gentleman,  life 
returned  into  the  £su;e  of  the  nearly  drowned  man,  who 
opened  his  eyes  first  wildly^  but  soon  fixed  them  on  him 
who  had  saved  him. 

''Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  you  for  whom 
I  am  looking.  But  for  you  I  should  be  dead»  thrice 
dead." 

"  But  you  are  coming  to,  and  we  shall  get  off  with  only 
a  ducking,"  said  Eaoul. 

''  Ah,  Monsieur,  what  gratitude  is  due  to  you  1  **  said 
the  gray-haired  man. 

''Ah,  is  that  you,  my  good  D'Arminges)  I  caused 
you  a  great  fright,  did  I  not  1  but  it 's  your  own  fault. 
You  were  my  preceptor ;  why  did  you  not  teach  me  to 
swim  better  1 " 

''Ah,  Monsieur  the  Count  1"  said  the  old  man,  "if 
any  misfortune  had  happened  to  you,  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  present  myself  before  the  marshal" 

"  But  how  did  the  accident  happen  1 "  asked  Baoul. 

"  In  the  simplest  manner  possible,"  replied  he  addressed 
as  count     "  We  had  scarcely  crossed  a  third  of  the  river 
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wben  the  rope  of  the  feny-boat  broke.  At  the  cries  and 
moyements  of  the  boatmen,  my  hoise  took  fiight  and 
leaped  into  the  water.  I  am  a  bad  swimmeTy  and  did  not 
dare  to  throw  myself  into  the  water.  Instead  of  helping 
the  horse's  endeavors^  I  paralyzed  them,  and  was  in  the 
way  of  drowning  myself  bravely,  when  yon  reached  me 
just  in  time  for  my  roscne.  So,  Monaiear,  henceforth  we 
are  friends  forever.'* 

'^ Monaiear,"  said  Raonl,  bowing  ''I  am  yonr  servant 
entirely,  I  assure  yon." 

''  My  name  is  the  Comte  de  Gniche ;  my  &ther 
18  Marfchal  de  Grammont  And  now  that  yon  know 
who  I  am,  do  me  the  honor  of  telling  me  who  yon 
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I  am  Yioomte  de  Bragelonne,"  said  Baonl,  bloshing 
becanse  he  was  unable  to  name  his  father,  as  the  count 
had  done. 

**  ViBcount,  your  fiice,  goodness,  and  courage  draw  me 
towards  you.     Let  as  embrace.     I  ask  your  friendship." 

^'  Monsieur,"  said  Raoul,  while  granting  his  request,  ''  I 
love  you  already  with  my  whole  heart;  treat  me  therefore 
as  a  devoted  friend.'* 

**  Where  are  you  now  going,  Viscount  t "  asked  Comte 
de  Guiche. 

"  To  the  prince's  army,  Count." 

''And  so  am  I,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy.  "  So  much  the  better ;  we  shall  be  under 
our  first  fire  together." 

''That  is  well,  love  each  other,"  said  the  preceptor. 
"Both  are  young ;  you  have  doubtless  the  same  star,  and 
you  should  meet." 

The  two  young  men  smiled  with  the  confidence  of  youth. 

"And  now,"  said  the  count's  preceptor,  "you  must 
change  your  clothes ;  your  servants  ought  by  this  time  to 
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have  reached  the  inn.  Linen  and  wine  aie  being  made 
"warm.     Come." 

The  young  men  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  so 
they  at  once  re-mounted,  each  observing  and  admiring 
the  other.  They  were  indeed  two  elegant  cavaliers,  with 
figures  slim  and  graceful,  two  noble  faces  with  open  fore- 
heads, looks  pleasant  and  proud,  and  smiles  loyal  and  in- 
telligent. Guiche  might  have  been  about  eighteen^  but  he 
was  scarcely  taller  than  Raoul,  who  was  only  fifteen. 

They  stretched  their  hands  out  as  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  and  urging  on  their  horses,  made  their  way  side 
by  side  for  the  hdtel,  the  one  feeling  the  life  to  be  pleas- 
ant which  he  had  nearly  lost,  and  the  other  thanking  God 
for  having  let  him  live  long  enough  to  perform  an  act 
which  would  be  gratifying  to  his  protector. 

As  for  Olivain,  he  was  the  only  one  whom  the  action 
of  his  young  master  did  not  quite  satisfy.  He  twisted 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  while  thinking  that  a  lialt  at  Com- 
piegne  might  have  not  only  prevented  the  accident  firom 
which  he  had  just  escaped,  but  also  the  inflammation  of 
the  chest  and  rheumatism  which  might  be  the  result 
of  it 
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Ths  stay  at  Kojan  was  short ;  all  enjojed  a  good  rest 
there.  Raool  hsd  ofdeied  them  to  call  him  if  Grimaud 
came;  hut  he  did  not  oome.  The  hones  doahtiese  ap- 
preciated, on  their  part,  the  eight  honis'  ahsolate  rest 
and  the  ahondant  htJbet  fomished  them.  The  Gomte  d« 
Ooiche  was  called  at  fiye  hy  Raoul,  who  came  to  wish  him 
good-moming.  They  hastily  hreakfEutod,  and  hy  six  they 
had  done  two  leagues. 

The  young  count's  oonvenation  was  Yery  interesting  ts 
BaouL  So  Baoul  listened  much,  and  the  young  count  did 
the  talking. 

Brought  up  in  Paris,  where  Raoul  had  heen  hut  once, 
and  at  court,  which  Baoul  had  never  seen,  the  count's 
fooleries  as  a  page,  two  duels  which  he  had  managed  to 
have  in  spite  of  edicts  and  preceptor,  were  things  which 
engaged  Raoul's  curiosity.  Raoul  had  heen  only  to  M. 
Scarron's  house.  He  named  the  persons  whom  he  had 
seen  there.  Guiche  knew  everybody ;  he  made  jokes 
about  every  one.  Raoul  was  fearful  lest  Guiche  should 
make  a  jest  about  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  for  whom  he 
himself  felt  a  real,  deep  sympathy ;  but  whether  instinct- 
ively or  from  affection  for  her,  the  count  spoke  most 
highly  of  her.    This  increased  Raoul's  friendship  for  him. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  gallantries  and  flirtations. 
Under  this  head  also  Brageloune  had  much  more  to  hear 
than  to  telL     He  therefore  listened,  and  seemed  to  see 
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clearly  enough  through  three  or  four  adventures  that,  like 
himself,  the  count  was  keeping  a  secret  hid  deep  in  his 
heart.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  were,  as  we  said,  weU 
known  to  him.  Baoul  had  heard  the  Gomte  de  la  F^re  talk 
much  of  it,  only  it  had  changed  greatly  since  Athos  fre- 
quented it.  Quiche's  narrative  was  therefore  new  to  his 
travelling  companion.  The  young,  witty,  scandal-monger- 
ing  count  passed  every  one  in  review.  He  told  of  the 
former  amours  of  Madame  de  Longueville  with  Coligny, 
and  the  duel  of  the  latter  on  the  Place  Royale,  which 
caused  his  death,  and  which  Madame  de  Longueville  wit- 
nessed through  the  window-hlinds ;  of  her  fresh  intrigues 
with  Prince  de  Marcillac,  who  they  said  was  so  jealous  of 
her  as  to  wish  everyhody  to  he  killed,  even  the  Ahh^ 
d'Herblay,  her  confessor ;  of  the  amours  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  Mademoiselle,  who  later  on  was  styled  the 
Great  Mademoiselle,  so  celebrated  afterwards  for  her  secret 
marriage  with  Lauzun.  The  queen  herself  was  not  spared, 
and  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  his  share  also. 

The  day's  journey  passed  like  an  hour.  The  count's  pre- 
ceptor, —  a  jovial  fellow,  a  man  of  the  world,  wise  to  the 
very  teeth,  as  his  pupil  expressed  it,  —  often  recalled  to 
Raoul  the  deep  learning  and  the  clever,  biting  raillery  of 
Athos ;  but  as  regards  grace,  delicacy,  and  nobility  of  ap- 
pearance, no  one  was  to  be  compared  to  the  Gomte  de  la  Fere. 

The  horses,  having  been  more  carefully  treated  than  the 
evening  before,  pulled  up  about  four  at  Arras.  They  were 
approaching  the  scene  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  stay  in  that  city  until  next  day,  as  some  parties  of  Span- 
iards were  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make  expedi- 
tions even  in  the  environs  of  Arras.  The  French  army 
held  ground  from  Pont  k  Marc  to  Valenciennes,  covering 
Douai.  They  said  Monsieur  the  Prince  was  at  B^thuna 
The  army  of  the  enemy  extended  from  Gassel  to  Gourtray ; 
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and  as  there  was  no  sort  of  pillaging  or  violence  that  it 
did  not  commit,  the  poor  people  on  the  frontier  left  their 
isolated  hahitations,  and  came  for  refoge  to  the  fortified 
cities  which  furnished  them  protection.  Arras  was  en- 
cumbered with  fugitives. 

They  were  talking  of  an  expected  battle  which  might 
prove  decisive,  the  prince  having  only  manoeuvred  up  to 
that  time,  while  awaiting  reinforcements  which  had  at 
last  just  arrived.  The  young  men  thought  themselves  for- 
tunate to  arrive  so  opportunely.  They  supped  together, 
and  slept  in  the  same  room.  They  were  just  at  the  age 
^hen  speedy  friendships  are  formed.  It  seemed  to  them 
as  if  they  had  known  each  other  from  childhood,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  ever  again  to  be  separated. 

The  evening  was  employed  in  talking  of  the  war.  The 
gervants  polished  their  arms.  The  young  men  loaded  their 
pistols  in  readiness  for  a  skirmish,  and  they  awoke  feeling 
disappointed,  both  having  dreamed  that  they  arrived  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 

In  the  morning  the  report  spread  that  the  Prince  de 
Cond^  had  evacuated  B^thune  to  retire  upon  Garvin,  leav- 
ing a  garrison,  however,  in  that  city ;  but  as  the  news  was 
not  quite  certain,  the  young  men  decided  on  continuing 
their  journey  towards  B^thune,  prepared  on  the  way  to 
hear  off  to  the  right,  and  march  to  Garvin. 

The  Gomte  de  Guiche's  preceptor  knew  the  country  per- 
fectly. He  therefore  proposed  to  take  a  cross-road  which 
kept  midway  between  the  road  to  Lens  and  that  to  B4- 
thune.  At  Ablain  they  made  inquiries.  Directions  were 
left  for  Grimaud.  They  began  their  journey  about  seven 
in  the  morning. 

Guiche,  who  was  young  and  hot-brained,  said  to  Raoul, 
''There  are  six  of  us,  three  masters  and  three  servants. 
The  latter  are  well  armed,  and  yours  seems  stubborn  enough.'* 
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"  I  have  never  seen  him  at  work/'  replied  RaooL  **  But 
lie  is  a  Breton,  that  is  promising." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Guiche ;  "  and  I  am  sure  he  could 
file  a  musket  if  needful  I  have  two  reliable  men  who 
were  in  the  wars  with  my  father;  so  we  are  six  com- 
batants. If  we  find  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  equal  or 
even  superior  in  number  to  us,  we  should  be  the  ones  to 
commence  the  attack,  should  we  not  ? " 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  the  viscount. 

"  Holloa,  young  fellows  1 "  said  the  preceptor,  joining  in 
the  conversation.  "  Bless  my  soul  1  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  Do  you  forget  that  my  orders  are  to  conduct  you 
safe  and  sound  to  the  prince)  Once  in  the  army,  kill 
away  at  your  good  pleasure ;  but  till  then  I  warn  you, 
in  my  character  of  general  I  order  a  retreat,  and  turn  my 
back  on  the  first  soldier  that  I  see." 

The  young  men  glanced  at  each  other  and  smiled.  The 
country  was  tolerably  wooded  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
they  met  small  parties  of  peasants  withdrawing,  driving 
their  cattle  before  them,  conveying  in  wagons  or  carrying 
in  their  arms  their  most  valuable  property. 

They  reached  Ablain  without  accident.  There  they 
learned  that  the  prince  had  actually  left  B^thune,  and  lay 
between  Cambrin  and  La  Venthie.  They  heard  also,  when 
leaving  the  route  for  Grimaud,  of  a  cross-road  which  led 
them  in  half-an-hour  to  the  bank  of  a  little  stream  which 
runs  into  the  Lys. 

The  country  was  beautiful,  intersected  by  valleys  of 
emerald  green.  From  time  to  time  they  passed  small 
woods  which  the  paths  they  were  following  traversed. 
In  each  of  these,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  the  preceptor  put 
the  count's  two  servants  in  front  to  form  the  vanguard* 
The  preceptor  and  the  two  young  men  were  the  main  body, 
and  Olivain,  carbine  on  knee  and  eye  on  the  watch,  pro* 
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tected  the  rear.  They  thus  were  passing  through  a  toler> 
ably  thick  wood  ;  at  a  hundred  paces  from  this  wood,  M. 
d'Arminges  had  taken  his  usual  precautions,  and  sent 
forward  the  count's  two  lackeys.  The  servants  had  just 
disappeared  under  the  trees ;  the  young  men  and  the  pre- 
ceptor, laughing  and  talking,  were  following  at  about  a 
hundred  paces.  Olivain  was  about  an  equal  distance  in 
the  rear,  when  suddenly  five  or  six  musket-shots  were 
heard.  The  preceptor  called  a  halt,  and  the  young  men 
pulled  up  their  horses.  At  the  same  moment  they  saw 
the  two  servants  returning  at  a  gallop.  The  two  young 
men,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  firing,  pricked  on 
towards  them.     The  preceptor  followed. 

"  Have  you  been  stopped  1 "  asked  the  two  young  men. 

"  No,"  they  replied ;  "  it  is  even  probable  that  we  were 
not  seen.  The  musket-shots  sounded  in  front  of  us,  and 
we  have  returned  to  ask  orders." 

"  My  advice  is,"  said  M.  d'Arminges,  "  to  beat  a  retreat 
This  wood  may  hide  an  ambuscade." 

"  Have  you  then  seen  nothing  1 "  the  cotmt  asked  the 
servants. 

"  I  thought  I  saw,"  said  one  of  them,  "  some  horsemen 
dressed  in  yellow,  who  were  stealing  along  the  bed  of  the 
stream.** 

*'  That  is  it,"  said  the  preceptor.  **  We  have  got  among 
a  party  of  Spaniards.    Back,  gentlemen,  back  !  " 

The  young  men  looked  at  each  other ;  and  at  that  in- 
stant they  heard  a  pistol-shot  and  then  some  cries  for  help. 
Then  seeing  that  each  was  determined  not  to  retire,  and 
as  the  preceptor  had  already  turned  his  horse  round,  they 
both  pressed  on,  Raoul  crying  out,  "Come  on,  Olivain 
and  Guiche ;  come  on,  Urbain  and  Planchet !  ^  And 
before  the  preceptor  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  they 
had  already  disappeared  in  the  forest    At  the  same  time 
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that  they  spurred  their  hoTBes,  the  two  young  men  had 
taken  their  pistols  in  their  hands.  Five  minutes  after, 
they  reached  the  spot  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  come. 
Then  they  slackened  speed,  advancing  carefully. 

**  Ckul  I "  said  Gniche ;   **  some  horsemen." 

**  Yes,  three  on  horse,  and  three  dismounted." 

"  What  are  they  doing  1    Do  you  see  1  *' 

**  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  searching  a  man  who  is  wounded 
or  dead." 

''  It  is  some  wretched  assassination,"  said  Guiche. 

*'  They  are  soldiers,  nevertheless,"  replied  Bragelonne. 

''  Yes,  but  partisans ;  that  is,  robbers  of  the  highway." 

**  Let  us  give  it  to  them,"  said  they  both. 

"  Messieurs ! "  exclaimed  the  poor  preceptor,  "  in 
Heaven's  name  — "  But  the  young  men  did  not  listen 
at  all.  They  set  off  in  emulation  of  each  other,  and  the 
preceptor's  cries  had  no  other  result  than  to  give  warning 
to  the  Spaniards. 

Immediately  the  three  mounted  partisans  sprang  forward 
to  meet  the  young  men,  while  the  three  others  finished 
plundering  the  two  travellers,  —  for  on  approaching,  the 
two  young  men  perceived  two  bodies  lying  on  the  ground, 
instead  of  one. 

At  ten  paces  Guiche  was  the  first  to  fire,  and  missed 
his  man ;  the  Spaniard  who  came  up  to  Raoul  fired,  and 
Eaoul  felt  a  pain  in  his  left  arm  like  the  stroke  of  a  whip. 
At  four  paces  he  fired,  and  the  Spaniard,  struck  in  the 
breast,  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  back  on  the  horse, 
which  turned  and  bolted. 

At  that  moment  Kaoul  saw  as  through  a  cloud  the  bar- 
rel of  a  musket  directed  at  him.  Athos's  advice  came  to 
mind ;  by  a  movement  like  lightning  he  made  his  horse 
rear.  The  shot  was  fired.  The  horse  shied,  missed  his 
footing,  and  fell  with  Raoul's  leg  under  him 
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The  Spaniard  sprang  forward,  seizing  his  musket  by  the 
barrel  in  order  to  break  Eaoul's  head  with  the  butt-end. 
Unfortunately,  from  Eaoul's  position  he  was  neither  able 
to  draw  sword  nor  pistol ;  he  saw  the  butt-end  moving 
above  his  head,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  about 
closing  his  eyes,  when  with  a  bound  Guiche  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  put  his  pistol  to  the  Spaniard's  throat. 

'' Surrender ! ''  he  said  to  him;  ''or  you  are  a  dead 
man." 

The  soldier  dropped  his  musket,  and  gave  in  at  once. 

Guiche  called  one  of  his  servants,  gave  him  the  pris- 
oner in  charge  with  orders  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he 
made  a  movement  to  escape,  leaped  off  his  horse,  and  came 
up  to  KaouL 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Baoul,  laughing,  although  his 
pallor  showed  the  emotion  natural  to  a  first  encounter, 
**  you  pay  your  debts  quickly.  But  for  you,'*  added  he, 
repeating  the  count's  words,  ''I  should  be  dead,  thrice 
deiid." 

"My  enemy,  in  taking  flight,"  said  Guiche,  "left 
me  every  facility  for  coming  to  your  aid;  but  are  you 
badly  wounded,  for  I  see  you  all  covered  with  blood  1 " 

"  I  think,"  said  Raoul,  "  I  have  something  like  a  scratch 
on  the  arm.  Help  me  to  get  from  under  my  horse,  and 
nothing  will,  I  hope,  prevent  us  from  continuing  our 
journey." 

M.  d'  Arminges  and  Olivain  were  on  foot  trying  to  raise 
the  horse,  which  was  struggling  in  death  agony.  Eaoul 
succeeded  in  getting  his  foot  from  the  stirrup  and  disen- 
gaging his  leg.     In  an  instant  he  was  up. 

"  Anything  broken  1 "   said  Guiche. 

"  Upon  honor,  no ;  thank  Heaven !  But  what  has  be- 
come of  the  unfortunate  people  whom  these  wretches  were 
assassinating  1 " 
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"  We  came  too  late  ;  they  are  killed,  and  the  booty  is 
carried  oflf/' 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  whether  they  are  quite  dead,  or  if 
we  can  give  any  help,"  said  EaouL  "  Olivain,  we  have 
become  possessed  of  two  horses ;  but  I  have  lost  mine. 
Take  the  better  of  the  two  for  yourself  and  give  me  yours." 

And  they  approached  the  spot  where  the  victims  were 
lying. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIIL 

THE  MONK. 

Two  men  lay  there ;  one  of  them  motionless,  lying  on 
his  face,  pierced  hy  three  shots,  —  he  was  quite  dead. 
The  other  had  been  placed  against  a  tree  by  the  two  ser- 
vants ;  his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  his  hands  clasped 
together,  and  he  was  praying  earnestly.  He  had  received 
a  ball  which  had  broken  his  thigh. 

The  young  men  went  up  first  of  all  to  the  dead  man, 
and  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"  It  is  a  priest,"  said  Bragelonne ;  "  he  wears  the  ton- 
sure. Oh,  the  wretches,  to  raise  their  hands  against  God's 
ministers ! " 

**  Come  here,  Monsieur,"  said  TJrbain, — an  old  soldier 
who  had  gone  through  all  the  campaigns  with  the  car- 
dinal duke,  —  *'  come  here*  Nothing  can  be  done  with  the 
other,  while  perhaps  we  can  save  this  one." 

The  wounded  man  smiled  sadly. 

"  Save  me  1  no,"  said  he ;  "  but  help  me  to  die, — yes." 

"  Are  you  a  priest  1 "  asked  Raoul. 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

"  Your  unfortunate  companion  seems  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  Church,"  replied  RaouL 

"  He  is  the  curate  of  Bdthune.  He  was  conveying  to  a 
safe  place  the  sacred  vessels  of  his  church  and  the  treasure 
of  the  chapter,  —  for  the  prince  abandoned  our  city  yes- 
terday, and  perhaps  the  Spaniard  will  be  there  to-morrow. 
Now,  as  they  knew  that  hostile  parties  were  traversing 
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the  conntry,  and  the  miBsion  was  periloas,  no  one  dared 
to  accompany  him,  and  then  I  offered  mysel£" 

'*  And  these  wretches  have  attacked  you  1  These 
wretches  have  fired  upon  a  priest  1 " 

<<  Messieurs,"  said  the  wounded  man,  looking  around 
him,  '*  I  am  suffering  much,  and  yet  I  should  like  to  he 
carried  to  some  house." 

**  Where  you  might  he  attended  to  1 "  said  Quiche. 

"  No ;  hut  where  I  might  confess." 

''  But  perhaps,''  said  Raoul,  "  you  are  not  wounded  so 
dangerously  as  you  think." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  helieve  me,  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.  The  hall  has  hroken  the  thigh-hone, 
and  penetrated  to  the  intestines." 

"  Are  you  a  doctor  1 "  asked  Quiche. 

''  No,"  said  the  dying  man ;  "  hut  I  know  something  of 
wounds,  and  mine  is  mortal.  Try  to  remove  me  to  a 
place  where  I  can  find  a  priest,  or  take  the  trouhle  to 
hring  one  to  me  here,  and  Qod  will  recompense  you  for 
this  holy  act.  It  is  my  soul  I  want  to  save ;  my  hody 
is  lost." 

"  Since  you  die  while  doing  a  good  action,  that  is  im- 
possible !  and  God  will  help  you." 

"  Messieurs,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  wounded  man, 
summoning  up  all  his  strength  as  if  to  rise,  "  don't  lose 
time  in  useless  talk !  Help  me  to  gain  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, or  hring  to  me  here  the  first  monk  or  priest  you  may 
meet  with.  But  perhaps  no  one  will  dare  to  come,  and  I 
shall  die  without  absolution.  Oh  1 "  added  the  wounded 
man,  with  an  expression  of  terror  which  made  the  young 
men  shudder,  ''  you  will  not  permit  that,  will  you  i  It 
would  he  tck)  teirihle  ! " 

''  Monsieur,  be  calm,"  said  Quiche.  "  I  swear  to  you 
that  you  are  going  to  have  the  consolation  you  ask  j  tell 
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me  only  where  there  is  a  house  where  we  can  ask  help, 
or  a  village  where  we  can  go  for  a  priest" 

"  Thanks ;  and  may  €rod  reward  you !  There  is  an  inn 
half  a  league  from  here  following  this  road,  and  scarcely 
a  leagae  heyond  the  inn  you  will  come  to  the  Tillage  of 
Greney.  Go  and  find  the  curate.  If  he  is  not  in,  go  to  the 
convent  of  the  Augustinians,  which  is  the  last  house  on 
the  rights  and  hring  any  one  who  has  received  firom  our 
holy  Church  the  power  of  ahsolution  in  artieulo  mortis.^* 

''M.  d'Arminges,"  said  Guiche,  ''stay  hy  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  take  care  that  he  is  removed  as  gen- 
tly as  possihle.  Make  a  litter  of  hranches ;  put  all  our 
cloaks  on  it  Two  of  our  servants  will  carry  it,  while  the 
third  will  hold  himself  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tired  hearer.    We  are  going  to  find  a  priest." 

"Gro,  Count,"  said  the  preceptor;  ''hut  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  expose  yourself!" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  Besides,  we  are  saved  for  the  day. 
Tou  know  the  saying,  Non  bis  in  idem.** 

"  Keep  up  your  conrage,  Monsieur !  "  said  Raoul  to  the 
wounded  man ;  "  we  are  going  to  do  what  you  desired." 

"  May  God  bless  you,  Messieurs  !  "  answered  the  dying 
man,  with  an  accent  of  gratitude  impossible  to  describe. 

The  young  men  set  off  at  a  gallop  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, while  the  preceptor  attended  to  the  making  of  the 
litter. 

In  about  ten  minutes  they  came  to  the  inn.  Baoul, 
without  dismounting,  called  the  host,  and  told  him  they 
were  bringing  to  him  a  wounded  man,  and  begged  him 
in  the  mean  while  to  get  all  things  prepared  for  dressing 
his  wound,  —  a  bed,  bandages,  some  lint,  —  desiring  him  if 
he  knew  of  a  doctor  in  the  neighborhood  to  send  for  him 
at  once,  and  offering  to  pay  the  messenger. 

The  host^  who  saw  two  young  lords  richly  dressed. 
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promiaed  to  do  all  they  asked,  and  our  cavaliers  therefore 
set  ofif  afresh,  and  went  at  a  hrisk  pace  towards  Greney. 

They  had  gone  more  than  a  league,  and  could  see  the 
first  houses  of  the  village,  whose  roofs  of  red  tiles  pre- 
sented a  strong  contrast  to  the  green  trees  which  sur- 
rounded them,  when  they  perceived,  coming  towards 
them,  mounted  on  a  mule,  a  poor  monk,  who  j&om  his 
large  hat  and  rohe  of  gray  wool  they  took  for  an  Angus* 
tinian  friar.  This  time  chance  seemed  to  send  them  what 
they  were  looking  for. 

The  monk  drew  near.  He  was  about  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three,  but  older  in  appearance  from  his  ascetic 
practices.  He  was  pale,  not  of  that  dead  paleness  which 
is  beautiful,  but  of  a  bilious  yellow ;  his  short  hair,  which 
reached  scarcely  lower  than  the  circle  traced  on  his  fore- 
head by  his  hat,  was  lights  and  his  eyes,  of  a  clear  blue, 
seemed  devoid  of  life. 

*'  Monsieur,"  said  Raoul,  with  his  nsual  politeness,  "  are 
you  an  ecclesiastic  1 " 

'^  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  1 "  said  the  stranger,  with 
an  almost  rude  impassiveness. 

"  To  know  it,"  said  Guiche,  haughtily. 

The  stranger  touched  his  mule  with  his  heel,  and 
went  on.  Guiche  leaped  before  him,  and  stopped  his 
progress. 

"Answer,  Monsieur!"  said  he;  "we  have  asked  you 
in  a  polite  manner,  and  every  question  deserves  a  reply." 

"  I  am  free,  I  suppose,  to  tell  or  not  to  tell  who  I  am 
to  the  first  persons  who  take  the  liberty  of  questioning 
me. 

Guiche  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  strong  de- 
sire he  felt  to  break  the  monk's  bones. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  he,  trying  to  restrain  himself,  "  we 
are  not  persons  to  be  treated  with  impertinence;  my  friend 
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is  the  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne^  and  I  am  the  Comte  de 
Goiche.  It  is  not  from  mere  caprice  we  asked  you  the 
question,  for  a  man  who  is  wounded  and  dying  desires  the 
aid  of  the  Church.  If  you  are  a  priest,  I  summon  you,  in 
the  name  of  himianity,  to  follow  me  to  aid  this  man ;  if 
you  are  not,  that  alters  the  case.  I  forewarn  you,  in  the 
name  of  that  courtesy  which  you  appear  so  completely  to 
ignore,  that  I  shall  punish  you  for  your  insolence." 

The  monk's  paleness  turned  into  lividness,  and  he 
smiled  in  such  a  strange  manner  that  Baoul,  who  kept  his 
eyes  on  him,  felt  this  smile  oppress  his  heart  as  if  it  were 
an  insult. 

"  It  is  some  Spanish  or  Flemish  spy,"  said  he,  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  pistoL  A  menacing  look  like  a  flash  re- 
plied to  Haoul. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  Guiche,  "will  you  answer  mel " 

''  I  am  a  priest,  Messieurs,"  said  the  young  man ;  and 
his  face  resumed  its  usual  impassiveness. 

"Then,  Father,"  said  Baoul,  letting  his  pistol  drop  again 
into  the  holster,  and  impressing  upon  his  words  a  respect- 
ful accent  which  did  not  come  from  his  heart,  "  then  if  you 
are  a  priest,  you  will  have,  as  my  friend  has  told  you,  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  your  calling.  An  unfortunate 
fellow  who  is  wounded  hegs  the  help  of  a  minister  of 
God ;  our  people  are  waiting  on  him." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  monk ;  and  he  touched  the  mule 
with  his  heeL 

**  If  you  do  not  go  there,  Monsieur,"  said  Guiche,  "re- 
member that  we  have  horses  capable  of  overtaking  your 
mule,  and  sufficient  influence  to  cause  you  to  be  seized 
wherever  you  are ;  and  then,  I  swear  it  to  you,  your  trial 
will  be  soon  finished.  A  tree  and  a  cord  can  be  found 
anywhere." 

The  eye  of  the  monk  flashed  anew,  but  that  was  alL 
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He  repeated  his  phrase,  —  **1  will  go  theie ; "  and  he  set 
out. 

''Let  us  follow  him/'  said  Quiche,  "that  will  he  the 
surest  way." 

''  I  was  going  to  propose  it  to  you,"  said  Bragelonne  ; 
and  the  two  young  men  turned  round,  r^pilating  their 
pace  by  that  of  the  monk,  whom  they  thus  followed  with- 
in pistol-shot. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  monk  turned  round  to 
make  sure  whether  he  were  followed  or  not. 

"  Do  you  see  1 "  said  Eaoul.  "  We  have  done  right 
to  follow  him." 

"  What  a  horrible-looking  fellow  he  is  !  "  said  the  count. 

"  Horrible,"  replied  RaouL  "  In  expression  above  all ; 
that  yellowish  hair,  those  leaden  eyes,  those  lips  which 
disappear  at  the  least  word  he  utters." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Guiche,  who  had  been  less  struck  than 
Eaoul  with  all  these  details,  because  Eaoul  was  examining 
while  Guiche  was  talking,  — "  yes,  a  strange  face ;  but 
these  monks  are  subjected  to  such  degrading  practices! 
The  fasts  make  them  pale ;  the  strictness  of  discipline 
makes  them  hypocrites ;  and  it  is  by  force  of  weeping  for 
the  good  things  of  life  which  they  have  lost,  and  which 
we  enjoy,  that  their  eyes  grow  dull." 

"However,"  said  Eaoul,  "the  poor  man  will  have  a 
priest ;  but  really,  the  penitent  has  the  look  of  possessing 
a  better  conscience  than  his  confessor.  I  must  confess 
I  have  been  used  to  seeing  better-looking  priests." 

"  Ah,"  said  Guiche,  "  don't  you  understand  ?  This  is 
one  of  the  begging  friars  who  travel  about  till  a  living 
drops  from  heaven.  They  are  mostly  foreigners  :  Scotch, 
Irish,  Danes.  I  have  sometimes  had  pointed  out  to  me 
such  as  this  one." 

"As  ugly  1" 
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"  There  'a  the  wounded  man,"  said  Goiche,  when  passing 
by  the  friar;  "be  good  enough  to  hasten  a  little.  Sir 
monk." 

As  to  Eaoul,  he  separated  himself  from  the  monk  the 
whole  width  of  the  road,  and  passed  him,  turning  aside  his 
head  with  disgust.  Thus,  the  young  men  preceded  the 
confessor  instead  of  following  him. 

They  went  up  to  the  wounded  man,  and  announced  the 
good  news.  The  latter  raised  himself  up  to  look  in  the 
direction  indicated,  saw  the  monk  hastening  on,  and  fell 
back  on  his  litter,  his  face  lit  up  with  joy. 

"Now,'*  said  the  young  man,  "we  have  done  all  we 
can  for  you,  and  as  we  are  in  haste  to  join  the  prince's 
army,  we  must  resume  our  journey ;  you  will  excuse  us, 
will  you  not.  Monsieur?  They  say  there  is  going  to 
be  a  battle,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  arrive  the  next 
day." 

"  Go,  my  young  lords,"  said  the  wounded  man ;  "  and 
may  you  both  be  blessed  for  your  piety  I  You  have  in 
fact,  and  as  you  have  said,  done  for  me  all  that  you  could 
do.  I  can  only  say  to  you  once  more :  '  May  God  pre- 
serve you,  you  and  those  who  are  dear  to  you ! ' "    * 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Guiche  to  his  preceptor,  "  we  are  go- 
ing on ;  you  will  rejoin  us  on  the  way  to  Cambrin." 

The  host  was  at  his  door,  and  had  prepared  everything, 
—  bed,  bandages,  and  lint^  —  and  a  groom  had  gone  to 
find  a  physician  at  Lens,  the  nearest  city. 

"  Well,"  said  the  host,  "  it  shall  be  done  as  you  desire ; 
but  do  you  not  stop,  Monsieur,  to  dress  your  wound?" 
continued  he,  addressing  Bragelonne. 

"Oh,  my  wound  is  nothing,"  said  the  viscount;  "and  it 
will  be  time  for  me  to  occupy  myself  with  it  at  the  next 
halt,  —  only  have  the  goodness,  if  you  see  a  horseman  pass 
who  inquires  of  you  concerning  a  young  man  riding  a 
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chestnut  hoise^  and  followed  by  a  servant,  to  tell  him  you 
have  seen  me,  but  that  I  have  resumed  my  journey,  and 
expect  to  dine  at  Mazingarbe,  and  sleep  at  Cambrin. 
That  hoiseman  is  my  servant." 

"Would  it  not  be  better,  and  for  greater  security," 
replied  the  landlord,  "  that  I  should  ask  his  name  and  tell 
him  yours  ? " 

*'  There  is  no  harm  in  an  increase  of  precaution,"  said 
Saoul;  ''my  name  is  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  and  his 
Grimaud." 

At  this  moment  the  wounded  man  arrived  from  one 
side,  and  the  monk  from  the  other.  The  two  young  men 
stepped  aside  to  allow  the  litter  to  pass ;  on  his  side  the 
monk  dismounted  from  his  mule,  and  ordered  that  it  should 
be  taken  to  the  stables  without  unsaddling  it 

"Sir  monk,"  said  Guiche,  "confess  well  this  honest 
man,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  as  to  your  expense  or 
that  of  your  mule ;  it  is  all  paid." 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur  I "  said  the  monk,  with  one  of  those 
smiles  which  had  made  Bragelonne  shiver. 

"  Come,  Count,"  said  Baoul,  who  seemed  instinctively 
to  be  unable  to  bear  the  presence  of  the  Augustinian,  — 
"  come,  I  feel  myself  ill  here." 

"  Thanks,  still  once  more,  my  fine  young  lords,"  said  the 
wounded  man,  "  and  do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers." 

^  Rest  tranquil,"  said  Guiche,  spurring  his  horse  to  re- 
join Bragelonne,  now  in  advance. 

At  that  moment,  the  litter,  borne  by  the  two  servants, 
was  entering  the  house.  The  landlord  and  his  wife  were 
standing  on  the  stairs.  The  wounded  man  seemed  to  suf- 
fer terrible  pain ;  and  yet  his  chief  concern  was  to  know 
if  the  monk  was  following. 

At  the  sight  of  this  pale  and  blood-stained  man,  the 
wife  seized  her  husband's  arm. 
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*'  Well,  wliat  's  the  matter  ? "  said  the  latter.  '*  Do  you 
feel  mi" 

'^  No ;  but  look ! "  said  the  wife,  pointiug  to  the 
wounded  man.     "  Do  you  not  recognize  him  f " 

"  That  man  ?  wait  now — " 

'*  Ah,  I  see  you  recognize  him/'  said  the  wife,  "  for  you 
are  turning  pale." 

"  Indeed/'  exclaimed  the  landlord.  "  111  luck  to  our 
house !     It  i3  the  former  public  executioner  of  B^thune." 

"  The  executioner  of  B^thune !  "  muttered  the  monk, 
starting,  and  showing  on  his  face  the  feeling  of  repugnance 
which  the  penitent  produced  in  him.  M.  d'Arminges, 
who  stood  at  the  door,  observed  his  hesitation. 

"  Sir  monk,"  said  he,  **  whether  he  is  or  has  been  an 
executioner,  he  is  none  the  less  a  man.  Bender  him  the 
last  service  he  demands  from  you,  and  your  work  will  be 
only  the  more  meritorious." 

The  monk  answered  nothing,  but  he  continued  silently 
his  way  towards  the  chamber,  where  the  two  servants  had 
already  placed  the  dying  man  on  a  bed. 

On  seeing  the  man  of  God  approach  the  bedside  of  the 
wounded  man,  the  two  servants  went  out,  closing  the  door 
on  the  monk  and  the  dying  man.  D'Arminges  and  Oli- 
vain  awaited  them ;  they  all  mounted,  and  set  off  at  a  trot, 
following  the  road  at  the  extremity  of  which  Baoul  and 
his  companion  had  already  disappeared.  Just  as  the 
preceptor  and  his  escort  disappeared,  a  fresh  traveller 
stopped  before  the  inn. 

"What  does  Monsieur  want)"  said  the  landlord, 
still  pale  and  trembling  from  the  discovery  he  had  just 
made. 

The  traveller  imitated  a  man  drinking,  and  dismount- 
ing, pointed  to  his  horse,  and  signified  that  he  wished  it 
to  be  groomed. 
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"  Ah,  devil ! "  said  the  host  to  himself  "  it  seemB  that 
this  one  is  mute." 

*'  And  where  would  you  like  to  drink) '' 

*'  Here,"  said  the  tiaveller,  pointing  to  a  table. 

'*  I  made  a  mistake/'  said  the  host ;  "  he  is  not  quite 
dumb ;"  and  he  bowed,  and  went  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  some  biscuits,  which  he  placed  before  his  taciturn  guest. 

'*  Does  Monsieur  wish  anything  else  1 '' 

*'  Yes,  indeed,*'  said  the  traveller. 

"  What  does  Monsieur  wish  ? " 

"  To  know  if  you  have  seen  a  young  gentleman,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  on  a  chestnut  horse,  and  followed  by 
a  servant,  pass  this  way." 

"  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne  1 "  said  the  host. 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then  your  name  is  Grimaud  ? " 

The  traveller  nodded  assent 

"  Well,  then !  your  master  was  here  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.  He  will  dine  at  Mazingarbe,  and  sleep  at 
Cambrin." 

"  How  far  to  Mazingarbe  %  " 

"Two  leagues  and  a  half." 

"  Thanks." 

Grimaud,  sure  of  overtaking  his  master  before  the  end 
of  the  day,  seemed  more  at  ease,  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  drank  in  silence. 
He  had  just  put  the  glass  on  the  table,  and  was  going  to 
fill  it  again,  when  a  terrible  cry  came  from  the  room  where 
the  monk  and  dying  man  were.  Grimaud  jumped  up  at 
once. 

"  What  is  that  1 "  said  he.  "  Where  does  that  cry  come 
fromi" 

"  From  the  wounded  man's  room,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  What  wounded  man  1 "  asked  Grimaud. 
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**  The  former  executioner  of  B^thune,  who  has  just  been 
assassinated  by  some  Spanish  partisans,  and  who  is  now 
confessing  to  an  Augustinian  friar.  He  seems  to  be  suffer- 
ing a  good  deaL" 

"  The  former  executioner  of  B^thune  9 "  muttered  Gri- 
maudy  bringing  him  back  to  his  recollection,  —  "a  man 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  years  of  age,  tall,  muscular, 
swarthy,  with  black  hair  and  beard  1 " 

"  That  is  he,  except  that  his  beard  is  gray  and  his 
hair  has  become  white.  Do  you  know  him?"  asked 
the  host. 

"  I  saw  him  once,"  said  Grimaud,  whose  countenance 
grew  severe  at  the  picture  which  his  memory  recalled. 

The  host's  wife  had  run  to  them,  trembling  all  over. 

"  Did  you  hearl "  said  she  to  her  husband. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  host,  looking  with  uneasiness  towards 
the  door.  At  this  moment  a  cry  less  strong  than  the  first, 
but  followed  by  a  prolonged  groan,  was  heard.  The  three 
persons  looked  at  one  another,  shuddering. 

"  We  must  see  what  it  is,"  said  Grimaud. 

**  One  would  say  it  was  the  cry  of  a  man  being  killed,*' 
muttered  the  host. 

**  Jesus ! "  said  his  wife,  crossing  herself. 

If  Grimaud  spoke  little,  as  has  been  seen,  he  could  act 
with  vigor.  He  rushed  towards  the  door,  and  shook  it 
vigorously,  but  it  was  feistened  inside  by  a  bolt. 

''  Open  the  door  1 "  cried  the  host  "  Sir  monk,  open 
at  once ! " 

No  one  replied. 

''Open,  or  I  will  break  down  the  door,"  then  said 
Giimaud. 

Still  silence. 

Grimaud  looked  about  him,  and  caught  sight  of  a  crow, 
bar  which  by  chance  lay  in  a  comer.     He  snatched  it  up, 
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and  before  the  hoet  oonld  pievent  hiniy  he  had  forced  open 
the  door. 

The  room  was  saturated  with  blood,  which  ran  throngh 
the  mattresses.  The  wounded  man  did  not  speak,  and 
was  at  the  point  of  death.     The  monk  had  disappeared. 

''  The  monk  ? "  cried  the  host     "  Where  is  he  f" 

Grimaud  rushed  to  a  window  which  looked  upon  a 
courtyard. 

**  He  has  escaped  that  way/'  cried  he. 

''  Do  you  think  so  ? "  said  the  scared  host.  ''Boy,  sco 
if  the  monk's  mule  is  in  the  stabl&" 

"  No  mule  there  I "  said  the  boy. 

Grimaud  frowned.  The  host  dasped  his  hands  together, 
and  looked  round  with  distrust.  As  for  his  wife,  she  did 
not  dare  enter  the  room,  but  stood  frightened  at  the  door. 

Grimaud  came  close  up  to  the  wounded  man,  looking  aft 
his  coarse,  strongly-marked  features,  which  recalled  such  a 
terrible  recollection. 

At  last,  after  a  moment  of  sad  and  mute  contemplation, 
"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  really 
he." 

''  Is  he  still  alive  1"  asked  the  host 

Grimaud,  without  answering,  opened  the  wounded  man's 
waistcoat  to  feel  his  heart,  while  the  host  approached ;  but 
all  of  a  sudden  they  both  drew  back,  the  host  uttering  a 
cry  of  terror,  Grimaud  turning  pale. 

The  blade  of  a  poniard  was  thrust  up  to  the  hilt  into 
the  left  side  of  the  executioner^s  breast. 

''  Run  and  fetch  help,"  said  Grimaud ;  "  I  will  stay  by 
him." 

The  hoet  left  the  room  thoroughly  frightened ;  as  for  hia 
wife,  she  had  fled  at  the  cry  uttered  by  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THB  ABSOLUTION. 

This  is  what  had  happened.  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  of  his  own  will,  but  on  the  contrary  much  against  it, 
that  the  monk  attended  on  the  wounded  man  so  strangely 
recommended  to  him.  He  would  perhaps  have  endeavored 
to  flee  had  he  seen  the  possibility  of  it ;  but  the  threats  of 
tne  two  gentlemen,  their  suite  staying  behind  after  having 
doubtless  received  their  instructions,  and  in  short  the  in- 
tention which  filled  the  monk's  mind  of  playing  out  to  the 
end  his  part  of  confessor  without  showing  too  much  ill- 
will,  prevented  him.  So  when  once  in  the  room  he  drew 
near  to  the  wounded  man's  bedside. 

The  executioner  examined  the  face  of  the  one  who 
should  be  his  consoler  with  that  sharp  look  peculiar  to 
those  dying,  who  consequently  have  no  time  to  lose ;  he 
showed  his  surprise,  and  said,  ''You  are  very  young. 
Father  r' 

**  Those  who  wear  my  dress  are  of  no  age,"  the  monk 
replied  dryly. 

''Pray  speak  to  me  more  mildly,  Father;  I  want  a 
friend  in  my  last  moments.'' 

**  Are  you  suffering  much  1 " 

**  Yes,  but  in  soul  more  than  in  body." 

"  We  shall  save  your  soul,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  but 
are  you  really  the  executioner  of  B^thune,  as  people 
say]" 
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**  I  have  been,  bat  am  that  no  longer/'  said  the  wonnded 
man,  for  he  feared  that  this  name  might  deprive  him  of 
the  last  aid  that  he  begged  for ;  "  fifteen  years  ago  I  gave 
up  the  office.  I  am  still  present  at  executions^  but  do  not 
strike  the  blow  myself  I  ** 

^  You  feel  great  horror  at  your  condition  t  ** 

The  executioner  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  So  long  as  I  executed  only  in  the  name  of  law  and 
justice/'  said  he,  ''  I  was  able  to  sleep  peaceably,  sheltered 
as  I  was  under  justice  and  law ;  but  since  that  terrible 
night  when  I  acted  as  the  instrument  of  private  revenge, 
and  raised  the  sword  with  hatred  over  one  of  God's  crea- 
tures,—  since  then  —  " 

The  executioner  stopped,  shaking  his  head  with  a  look 
of  despair. 

''Speak  on,"  said  the  monk,  as  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  nanative  begun 
so  strangely. 

'*  Ah  !  "  cried  the  dying  man,  with  an  outbuist  of  grief 
long  restrained,  and  which  at  last  gave  itself  vent,  ''  I 
have,  nevertheless,  tried  to  check  remorse  by  twenty 
years  of  good  works.  I  have  laid  aside  the  ferocity 
natural  to  those  who  shed  blood.  I  have  many  times 
exposed  my  life  to  save  those  in  peril ;  and  I  have  pre- 
served the  lives  of  many  by  way  of  exchange  for  those  I 
have  taken  away.  That  is  not  cdl :  I  have  distributed  the 
wealth  acquired  in  the  exercise  of  my  office  among  the 
poor ;  I  am  an  assiduous  attendant  at  church.  All  have 
pardoned  me,  some  even  have  shown  affection  for  me;  but 
I  believe  God  has  not  pardoned  me,  for  the  recollection  of 
that  execution  has  unceasingly  followed  me,  and  every 
night  the  spectre  of  that  woman  seems  to  stand  before 
me." 

'*  A  woman  I    Was  it  a  woman  whom  you  assassinated  ? " 
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*'  You  too ! "  exclaimed  the  executioner ;  *'  you  use  this 
word  which  resounds  in  my  eais!  I  then  assassinated 
her,  not  executed  her !  I  am  then  an  assassin,  and  not  a 
lover  of  justice."  And  he  closed  his  eyes,  uttering  deep 
groans. 

The  monk  feared  he  would  die  before  adding  any  more, 
for  he  quickly  replied,  '*  Go  on,  I  don't  know  anything ; 
when  you  have  finished  your  tale,  God  and  I  will  decide." 

"Oh,  Father r*  continued  the  executioner,  with  his  eyes 
still  closed,  as  if  he  feared  on  opening  them  to  see  some 
frightful  object,  "  it  w  especially  at  night,  and  when  cross- 
ing a  river,  that  this  terror,  which  I  cannot  overcome,  in- 
creases. My  hand  seems  then  to  grow  heavy  as  if  my 
cutlass  was  weighing  it  down ;  the  water  looks  like  blood, 
and  all  the  sounds  of  Nature  —  the  rustling  of  the  trees, 
the  murmur  of  the  wind,  the  rippling  of  the  water — unite 
to  form  a  weeping,  despairing,  terrible  voice  which  cries 
out  to  me,  '  Make  way  for  the  justice  of  God.' " 

"  Delirious,"  muttered  the  monk,  shaking  his  head. 

The  executioner  opened  his  eyes,  tried  to  turn  towards 
the  young  man,  and  seized  his  arm. 

"  Delirious,"  he  repeated,  "  do  you  say  1  Oh,  no ;  for  it 
was  evening.  I  threw  the  body  into  the  river,  with  the 
words  which  my  remorse  spoke  to  me ;  those  were  the 
words  which  I  in  my  pride  uttered.  After  having  been 
the  instrument  of  human  justice,  I  believed  I  had  become 
that  of  God's  justice." 

''But,  come,  how  was  it  donel  Speak,"  said  the 
monk. 

'*  One  evening,  a  man  came  for  me,  and  showed  me  an 
order;  I  followed  him.  Four  other  lords  awaited  me. 
They  took  me  away  masked.  I  always  reserved  the 
right  of  resisting  if  the  duty  required  of  me  seemed  un- 
just.    We  went  on  for  five  or  six  leagues,  gloomy,  silent, 
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Bcarcely  exchanging  a  word ;  at  last,  throTigh  the  windows 
of  a  little  cottage  they  pointed  out  a  woman  leaning  on  a 
table,  and  said  to  me,  'That  is  she  whom  you  must 
execute.' " 

"  Horrible ! "  said  the  monk.     *'  And  did  you  obey  1 " 

''Father,  this  woman  was  a  monster.  She  had  poi- 
soned, they  said,  her  second  husband,  tried  to  assassinate 
her  brother-in-law,  who  was  one  of  these  men ;  she  had 
just  poisoned  a  young  woman  who  was  her  rival;  and 
before  leaving  England,  she  had,  they  said,  caused  the 
king's  favorite  to  be  stabbed." 

«  Buckingham  1 " 

"  Yes,  that  was  he." 

"  Was  this  woman  English,  then  ? " 

'^  No ;  she  was  French,  but  had  been  married  in  Eng* 
land."  The  monk  turned  pale,  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
went  and  bolted  the  door.  The  executioner  thought  he 
was  leaving  him,  and  fell  back  with  a  groan  on  the  bed. 

"  No,  no,  here  I  am,"  said  the  monk,  returning  quickly 
to  him  ;  "  go  on.     Who  were  these  men  ? " 

"  One  was  a  foreigner,  —  an  Englishman,  I  believe. 
The  other  four  were  French,  and  wore  the  dress  of 
miisketeers." 

"  Their  names  1 "  asked  the  monk, 

"  I  did  not  know  them.  Only  the  four  other  nobles 
called  the  Englishman  my  Lord." 

"  And  was  this  woman  beautiful  1 " 

"  Young  and  beautiful  I  Oh,  yes,  very  beautiful.  I 
see  her  still,  when  on  her  knees  at  my  feet  she  prayed 
with  her  head  thrown,  back.  I  could  never  understand 
since  how  I  could  strike  one  00  beautiful  and  so  pale." 

The  monk  seemed  agitated  by  a  strange  feeling.  All 
his  limbs  shook ;  it  was  evident  that  he  wished  to  aak  a 
question,  but  did  not  dare. 
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At  length,  after  a  strong  effort  of  self-control,  ''The 
name  of  this  woman)"  said  he. 

"I  don't  know  it.  As  I  told  yon,  she  was  married 
twice,  so  it  seemed.  Once  in  France,  and  then  in 
England." 

"  And  she  was  young,  say  you  1 " 

"  Twenty-five  years." 

"  Beautiful  1 " 

"  Wonderfully." 

"  A  hlonde  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Long  hair,  had  she  not,  which  fell  over  her  shoulders  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Eyes  of  wonderful  expression  ? " 

"  When  she  pleased.     Oh,  yes,  that  was  so." 

"  A  voice  of  strange  softness  f " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1 " 

The  executioner  raised  himself  on  his  elbows,  and  fixed 
an  affrighted  look  on  the  monk,  who  became  livid. 

"  And  you  killed  her !  You  served  as  the  tool  of  those 
cowards  who  did  not  dare  to  do  it  themselves !  You  had 
no  pity  for  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  weakness!  You 
killed  this  woman?" 

'*  Alas,  Father !  this  woman  under  this  heavenly  exterior 
concealed  an  infernal  spirit ;  and  when  I  saw  her  and  re- 
called all  the  ill  she  had  done  to  myself  — " 

**  To  you  1  and  what  had  she  done  to  you  1    Tell  now." 

''She  had  led  astray  and  destroyed  my  brother,  who 
was  a  priest.  She  had  escaped  with  him  from  her 
convent." 

"With  your  brother)  " 

"  Yes ;  he  had  been  her  first  lover.  She  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  Oh,  Father,  don't  look  so  at  me !  Am  I 
guilty)    You  will  not  pardon  me,  then)" 
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The  monk  composed  his  features. 

"  Well,  well ;  I  will  pardon  you  if  you  tell  alL" 

" Oh!  "  cried  the  executioner;  "all !  all !  '* 

"Then  answer,  if  she  seduced  your  brother — you  said 
that  she  seduced  him,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  If  she  caused  his  death,  —  you  have  said  that  she 
caused  his  death  1 " 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  executioner. 

"  Then  you  must  know  her  name  as  a  young  girl ! " 

"  Oh,  God,  I  am  dying  1  Give  me  absolution.  Father,  — 
absolution  I  *' 

"  Tell  her  name,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

"  Her  name  was  —  pity  me  !  "  and  he  fell  back  on  the 
bed,  shuddering,  and  like  a  man  about  to  die. 

"  Her  name  !  "  repeated  the  monk,  bending  over  him 
as  if  to  drag  from  him  the  name  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  say,  —  "  her  name !     Speak,  or  no  absolution  I  " 

The  dying  man  seemed  to  gather  up  all  his  strength. 

The  monk's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Anne  de  Breuil,"  whispered  the  dying  man. 

"  Anne  de  Breuil ! "  cried  the  monk,  sitting  upright  and 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  —  "  Anne  de  Breuil  I  You 
used  that  name,  did  you  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  that 's  her  name.  And  now  absolve  me,  for 
I  am  dying." 

"  I  absolve  you  f "  cried  the  priest,  with  a  laugh  which 
made  the  dying  man's  hair  stand  on  end,  — "  I  absolve 
you?    I  am  not  a  priest." 

"  You  are  not  a  priest  ?    What  then  are  you  1 " 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  my  turn,  wretch  1 " 

"Ah,  LordI    MonDUuI'' 

"  I  am  John  Francis  de  Winter  I  " 

"I  don't  know  you  !"  cried  the  executioner. 
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''Wait^  you  will  know  me  presently.  I  am  John 
Francis  de  Winter,"  he  repeated,  "  and  that  woman  —  " 

«  Well  I  that  woman  1 " 

"Was  my  mother  1" 

The  executioner  uttered  that  piercing  cry  which  was 
heard  first 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon !  '*  he  muttered ;  **  if  not  in  God's 
name  at  least  in  your  own }  if  not  as  a  priest,  at  least  as 
her  son." 

**  Pardon  you  ! "  exclaimed  the  pretended  monk ;  "  Grod 
will  perhaps  do  so,  but  I  never  will  1  ** 

"  For  pity's  sake ! "  said  the  executioner,  stretching  out 
his  arms  towards  him. 

"  No  pity  for  him  who  had  no  pity  I  die  impenitent, 
die  in  despair,  die,  and  go  to  hell  1 " 

And  drawing  a  poniard  from  his  robe  and  striking  it 
into  the  executioner's  breast,  "Take  that,"  said  he; 
"that's  my  absolution." 

It  was  then  that  the  second  cry  was  heard,  weaker  than 
the  fiist,  which  had  been  followed  by  a  prolonged  groan. 

The  executioner,  who  had  lifted  himself  up,  fell  back  on 
his  bed.  As  for  the  monk,  without  drawing  the  pon- 
iard from  the  wound,  he  ran  to  the  window,  opened  it, 
leaped  on  a  flower-bed,  slipped  into  the  stable,  took  his 
mule,  escaped  by  a  back-door,  hurried  to  the  nearest  covert^ 
threw  off  his  monk's  garments,  took  from  his  valise  a 
complete  cavalier's  dress,  put  it  on,  gained  on  foot  the 
first  posting-house,  took  a  horse,  and  went  at  full  speed 
towards  Paris. 

VOL.  I.  —  25 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OBIMAT7D  fiPBAKSU 

Grimaud  lemained  alone  by  the  executioner.  The  host 
bad  gone  to  get  medical  help ;  his  wife  was  praying.  In 
a  few  moments  the  wounded  man  again  opened  his  eyes. 

''  Help  me  I  "  be  muttered.  ''  0  God !  shall  I  not  find 
a  friend  in  the  world  to  help  me  to  live  or  to  diel'' 
and  he  with  difficulty  put  his  hand  to  his  breast.  He 
touched  the  handle  of  the  poniard. 

'^  Ah ! "  said  he,  like  a  man  who  recalls  something. 
And  he  let  his  hand  fall  down  by  his  side. 

"Keep  up  your  courage,"  said  Grimaud j  ^'they  have 
gone  for  help." 

''  Who  are  you  ? "  asked  the  wounded  man,  fixing  his 
eyes  with  a  wUd  stare  on  Grimaud. 

**  An  old  acquaintance." 

"You?" 

The  wounded  man  tried  to  recall  the  features  of  the  one 
who  thus  spoke  to  hinu  "  Under  what  circumstances  did 
we  meet  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  one  night ;  my  master  had  taken 
you  from  Bethune,  and  led  you  to  Armenti^res." 

"I  recollect  you  well,"  said  the  executioner;  ''you 
were  one  of  the  four  servants." 

«  That  is  it." 

"  Where  have  you  come.^m  1 " 

''  I  am  on  a  journey.  1  stopped  at  this  inn  to  rest  my 
horse.     They  were  telling  me  that  the  executioner  of 
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B^thane  was  here  wounded  when  yoa  uttered  those  two 
cries.  At  the  first  we  ran  to  the  door ;  at  the  second  we 
forced  it  open." 

''  And  the  monk  1    Have  you  seen  the  monk ) " 

"  What  monk  1 " 

"  The  monk  shut  up  in  the  room  with  me." 

"  No ;  he  is  here  no  longer.  He  seems  to  have  escaped 
by  the  window.     It  was  he  who  struck  you  the  bk)w  1 " 

"Yes." 

Grimaud  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  9  '* 

"  Pursue  him." 

"  Don't  do  it." 

"  And  why  not  1 " 

"  He  has  only  taken  his  revenge ;  he  has  done  right. 
JSTow  I  hope  that  Qod  will  pardon  me,  for  there  is  expia- 
tion for  my  crime." 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  That  woman  whom  your  masters  and  you  made  me 
put  to  death  —  " 

"  Milady  ? " 

"  Yes,  Milady ;  it  is  true  that  you  called  her  so — " 

"What  is  there  in  common  between  Milady  and  the 
monk  1 " 

"  She  was  his  mother." 

Grimaud  staggered,  and  looked  at  the  dying  man  as  if 
stupefied. 

"  His  mother  1 "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  his  mother." 

"  But  he  knows  the  secret,  then ) " 

"I  took  him  for  a  monk,  and  revealed  it  to  him  in 
confession." 

"  Unfortunate  1 "  cried  Grimaud,  whose  hair  became 
moistened  with  perspiration  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  con- 
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«eqaeiiccs  which  such  a  lerelation  ini^t  bare;  ^joa 
have  not  named  anjr  one,  I  hope!' 

^  So ;  far  the  reason  that  I  knew  none  of  their  namesy 
except  h&B  mother's  maiden  name.  And  hj  this  he  reeog- 
nized  her ;  bat  he  knows  that  his  nnde  was  among  the 
judges—"  and  he  fell  hack  exhausted.  Grimand  wished 
to  gire  him  aid,  and  brought  lus  hand  near  the  handle 
of  the  poniard. 

**  Don't  touch  me/'  said  the  executioner ;  **  if  joa  draw 
out  the  poniard  I  shall  die." 

Grimaud  stopped  with  extended  hand,  then  suddenly 
striking  his  forehead  with  his  fist»  ''Ah!  but  if  this 
man  ever  learns  who  the  others  are,  mj  master  is  lost 
also," 

**  Quick,  quick !  "  cried  the  executioner ;  **  forewarn 
him  if  he  is  still  living ;  forewarn  his  Mends.  My  death 
will  not  be  the  end  of  this  terrible  adventure." 

"  Where  was  he  going  t " 

"  Towards  Paris." 

"  Who  stopped  him  ? " 

''Two  young  gentlemen  who  were  going  to  join  the 
army,  and  one  of  whom  —  for  I  heard  his  name  pronounced 
by  his  comrade —  is  called  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne." 

"  And  that  was  the  young  man  who  brought  this  monk 
to  youl" 

"  Yes." 

Grimaud  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

**  It  was  the  will  of  God,  then  I "  said  he. 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  the  wounded  man. 

"  And  yet  this  woman  deserved  her  fate.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion  1**  said  Grimaud. 

"  At  the  point  of  death,"  said  the  other,  "  the  crimes  of 
others  seem  very  small  compared  with  one's  own  —  "  and 
ho  foil  back  exhausted,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
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Grimaud  was  in  a  strait  between  the  pity  which  pre- 
vented him  from  leaving  this  man  without  help  and  the 
fear  which  bade  him  at  that  instant  set  out  to  convey  this 
discovery  to  the  Comte  de  la  F^re,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
in  the  passage,  and  saw  the  host,  who  was  returning  with 
the  surgeon  whom  he  had  at  last  found.  Several  inquisi- 
tive people  were  following  out  of  curiosity ;  the  report  of 
the  strange  event  was  becoming  spread  about. 

The  surgeon  drew  near  to  the  dying  man,  who  had  fainted. 

**  We  must  first  draw  the  blade  fi!om  his  chest,"  said  he, 
giving  a  very  significant  nod  of  the  head. 

Grimaud  remembered  the  remark  which  the  wounded 
man  had  just  made,  and  turned  away  his  eyes.  The  sur^ 
geon  removed  the  coat,  tore  open  the  shirt,  and  so  bared 
the  chest.  He  took  the  poniard  by  the  hilt ;  as  he  pulled 
it  out,  the  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  with  a  firightful 
stare.  When  the  blade  was  entirely  drawn  out  of  the 
wound,  a  reddish  froth  appeared  on  the  lips  of  the 
wounded  man ;  then  at  the  moment  he  breathed,  a  flow 
of  blood  leaped  from  the  orifice  of  the  wound.  The  dying 
man  fixed  his  eyes  on  Grimaud  with  a  singular  expression, 
and  immediately  expired. 

Then  Grimaud  picked  up  the  poniard  covered  with 
blood,  which  was  lying  in  the  room  and  horrifying  every 
one,  asked  the  host  to  follow  him,  paid  the  bill  with  a 
generosity  worthy  of  his  master,  and  got  on  his  horse. 

He  had  thought  first  of  returning  directly  to  Paris ;  but 
he  remembered  the  uneasiness  which  his  prolonged  ab- 
sence would  cause  Eaoul.  He  remembered  that  Raoul 
was  only  two  leagues  from  this  place,  that  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  could  reach  him,  and  that  the  going,  explana- 
tion, and  return  would  not  take  an  hour.  He  set  off  at  a 
a  gallop,  and  ten  minutes  after  he  dismounted  at  the 
Crowned  Mule,  —  the  only  inn  at  Mazingarbe. 
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At  the  fint  woidB  be  ezchaiigBd  with  the  hort,  he  ac- 
quired the  certainty  that  he  had  oTcrtaken  him  whom  he 
was  aeekiiig. 

Raool  was  at  dinner  with  the  Comte  de  Goiehe  and  his 
preceptor;  hot  the  melancholj  adyentore  of  the  moming 
left  a  aadneee  in  their  fiioes  which  all  the  gayety  of  M. 
d'Anuinges^  more  of  a  phQoeopher  than  they  by  hiB  greater 
familiarity  with  this  sort  of  spectaclee,  conld  not  succeed 
in  removing. 

All  of  a  sadden  the  door  opened,  and  Grimand  appeared 
pale,  dusty,  and  stUl  coyered  with  some  of  the  wounded 
man's  blood. 

"Grimand,  good  Grimaud!"  exclaimed  Raoul;.  "I  see 
you  at  last.  Excuse  me,  Messieurs;  he  is  not  a  servanti 
but  a  fiiend."  And  rising  and  harrying  towards  him, 
**  How  is  Monsieur  the  Count  f "  said  he.  ''  Have  you  seen 
him  since  we  started  1  Tell  me  —  but  I  have  also  many 
things  to  tell  you.  Well,  for  the  last  three  days  we  have 
met  with  many  adventures — but  what  is  the  matter  1 
How  pale  you  aiel     Blood,  tool     Whyl" 

<<  Indeed  there  is  some  blood  on  him,"  said  the  oount| 
rising.     "  Are  you  wounded,  my  friend  I  ** 

**  No,  Monsieur ;  it  is  not  my  blood." 

"  But  whose  is  it  1 "  asked  BaouL 

"  It  is  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man  whom  you  left 
at  the  inn,  and  who  died  in  my  anns." 

**  In  your  arms !  —  that  man !  But  do  you  know  who 
he  wasl" 

"  Yes,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  But  he  was  the  former  executioner  at  B^thune." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  And  you  know  him  % " 

"  I  know  him." 

'<  And  he  is  dead  ? " 
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"  Yea."    The  two  yoang  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"What  of  that,  Messieurs  1*"  said  D'Arminges;  <Mt  ia 
the  uniTersfll  law,  and  from  it  not  even  an  executioner  is 
free.  I  thought  hadlj  of  the  wound  when  I  saw  it,  and 
you  know  it  was  his  opinion  too,  since  he  asked  for  the 
monk." 

At  the  word  monk  Grimaiud  turned  pale. 

"  Come  to  the  table,"  said  D'Arminges,  who  like  all 
men  of  that  period,  and  especially  of  his  age,  do  not  inter- 
pose sentiment  between  two  courses. 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,  you  are  right,"  said  KaouL  "  Come, 
Grimaud,  give  your  orders,  be  served ;  and  when  you  Are 
rested,  we  will  have  a  talk." 

''No,  MonsieuT,"  said  Qrimaud.  "I  cannot  stop  a 
moment;  I  must  return  to  Paris." 

"  What,  return  to  Ruis  f  Ton  are  mistaken ;  it  is 
Olivain.     You  are  to  stay." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Olivain  must  remain,  and  I  must  go. 
I  have  come  expressly  to  tell  you  this." 

"  What  does  this  change  mean  1 " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

**  I  cannot  explain." 

"  Come,  now,  what  does  this  joke  medn  1 " 

"  Monsieur  the  Viscount  knows  that  I  never  joke." 

"Yes;  but  I  know  also  that  M.  le  Comte  de  la  F^re 
told  me  you  were  to  remain,  and  Olivain  to  return.  I  shall 
follow  the  count's  instructions." 

^  Not  under  the  present  circumstances,  Monsieur." 

"  Will  you  disobey  me,  by  any  chance  ?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  it  is  necessary." 

"  So  you  persist  1 " 

**  So  I  set  out ;  be  at  ease.  Monsieur  the  Viscount ;"  and 
Grimaud  bowed,  and  turned  towards  the  door  to  go  out 
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Eaool,  angry  and  uneasy  at  the  same  time,  ran  after  him, 
and  held  him  hy  the  arm. 

"  Grimaud  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  stop,  I  want  you  to ! " 

''Then,"  said  Grimaud,  "  in  that  case,  you  wish  me  to 
let  Monsieur  the  Count  he  killed." 

"  Grimaud,  my  friend,  don't  go  away  thus ;  don't  leave 
me  in  such  anxiety.  Speak,  for  Heaven's  sake  1 "  And 
Baoul,  staggering,  fell  upon  a  chair. 

''I  can  teU  you  one  thing  only.  Monsieur,  —  for  the 
secret  you  ask  of  me  does  not  helong  to  me.  You  have 
met  with  a  monk,  have  you  not)" 

«  Yes." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other  afi&ightedly. 

'<  You  conducted  him  to  the  wounded  man  1 " 

"  Yes." 

**  Did  you  have  time  to  see  him  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  And  would  you  be  able  to  recognize  him  if  you  ever 
met  him  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  swear  I  could,"  said  Raoul. 

''  And  so  could  I,"  said  Guiche. 

"  Well,  if  you  ever  meet  him,"  said  Grimaud,  "  wherever 
it  may  be,  — on  the  highway,  in  the  street,  in  a  church,  — 
put  your  foot  upon  him,  and  kill  him  without  pity,  as  you 
would  strike  a  serpent.  Don't  leave  him  till  he  is  dead ; 
the  lives  of  five  men  will  be  in  jeopardy  so  long  as  he 
lives." 

Without  adding  another  word,  Grimaud  took  advantage 
of  the  terror  and  astonishment  which  he  had  caused  his 
hearers,  to  rush  out  of  the  room. 

"Well,  Count,"  said  Eaoul,  turning  round  towards 
Guiche,  "  did  not  I  tell  you  truly  that  that  monk  affected 
me  like  a  reptile)" 

Two  minutes  after  they  heard  a  horse's  gallop.    It  was 
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Grimaad,  en  route  for  Paris.  He  raised  his  hat  to  the 
viscoant^  who  had  gone  to  the  window,  and  soon  disap- 
peared at  a  turn  in  the  road. 

While  travelling,  Grimaud  remembered  two  things; 
first,  that  at  that  pace  his  horse  coold  not  carry  him  ten 
leagues ;  second,  that  he  had  no  money.  But  Grimaud's 
inventive  faculties  had  been  quickened  by  his  habit  of 
silence.  At  the  first  posting-house  he  sold  his  horse,  and 
with  the  proceeds  travelled  with  post-horses. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  EVE  OP  BATTLE. 

Raoul  was  inteiTQpted  in  y^ry  sombre  refleetions  by  tbe 
host,  who  unceremoniously  entered  the  room,  crying 
out,  "  The  Spaniards !  the  Spaniards  I " 

This  cry  was  serious  enough  to  remoye,  &om  its  im- 
portance,  all  preoccupation.  The  young  men  asked  for 
information,  and  learned  that  the  enemy  was  in  fact 
advancing  by  Houdin  and  B^thune. 

While  M.  d'Arminges  gave  orders  to  bring  the  horses, 
the  young  men  went  upstairs ;  and  &om  the  highest  win- 
dows of  the  house  saw,  in  fact,  appearing  in  the  direction 
of  Marsin  and  Lens,  a  considerable  corps  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  This  time  it  was  no  longer  a  straggling  party, 
but  quite  an  army.  There  was  nothing  better  to  do  than 
follow  the  wise  instructions  of  M.  d'Arminges,  and  beat  a 
retreat. 

The  young  men  came  quickly  down.  M.  d'Arminges 
was  already  mounted.  Olivain  was  holding  the  two  horses 
of  the  young  men.  The  Comte  de  Quiche's  servants 
carefully  guarded  the  Spanish  prisoner,  placed  on  a  nag 
which  had  been  bought  for  the  purpose.  For  increase  of 
precaution,  his  hands  were  tied. 

The  little  troop  went  at  a  trot  towards  Cambrin,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  the  prince  j  but  he  had  gone  in  the 
evening,  and  had  retired  to  La  Bass^e,  some  false  intelli- 
gence having  come  that  the  enemy  would  be  passing  the 
Lys  at  Estaire. 
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The  fact  is,  tha^  deoeived  by  this  intelligence,  the 
prince  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  B^une,  had 
concentrated  all  his  forces  between  Yieille  Chapelle  and 
La  Venthie,  and  having  just  returned  from  a  reconnais- 
sance along  the  whole  line  with  Mar^chal  de  Grammont, 
had  sat  down  to  table,  questioning  the  officers  who  were 
seated  near  him  about  the  information  he  had  requested 
each  of  them  to  procure;  but  no  one  had  any  certain 
news  to  telL  The  enemy's  forces  had  disappeoied  du> 
ing  the  last  fbrty-eight  hours,  and  seemed  to  have 
vanished. 

Now,  an  army  is  never  so  near,  and  consequently  so 
threatening,  as  when  it  has  quite  been  lost  sight  of,  The 
prince  was  therefore  sullen  and  anxious,  contrary  to  hia 
habit,  when  an  officer  on  duty  entered,  and  informed  the 
marshal  that  some  one  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  The 
Due  de  Qrammont  asked,  by  a  look,  the  prince's  pep- 
mission,  and  went  out.  The  prince  followed  him  with 
his  eyes,  and  kept  looking  towards  the  door,  no  one 
daring  to  speak  for  fear  of  disturbing  his  thoughts. 

Suddenly  a  sound  was  heard.  The  prince  rose  quickly, 
extending  his  hand  in  the  direction  whence  it  came.  He 
knew  it  well.  It  was  the  firing  of  cannon.  Every  one 
else  rose  too.     At  that  moment  the  door  opened. 

'<  Monseigneur,"  said  the  marshal,  looking  pleased, 
"  will  your  Highness  permit  my  son,  the  Gomte  de  Quiche, 
and  his  travelling  companion,  the  Yicomte  de  firagelonne, 
to  come  and  give  you  news  of  the  enemy  whom  we  are  in 
search  of,  and  whom  they  have  found  1'* 

"Why,  indeed,"  said  the  prince,  briskly;  "  wiU  I  per* 
mit  ?    Let  them  come  in  by  all  means." 

The  marshal  led  the  young  men  forward,  who  found 
themselves  in  the  prince's  presence. 

"  Speak,  Messieurs,"  said  the  prince,  bowing  to  them 
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'^ Speak  first;  then  ire  will  exchange  the  ti«ixal  compli- 
mente.  The  roost  important  matter  for  ns  just  now  is  to 
know  where  the  enemy  is,  and  what  he  is  doing." 

It  naturally  fell  to  the  Comte  de  Gniche  to  speak.  He 
was  not  only  the  older,  hut  he  had  already  been  presented 
to  the  prince  by  his  &ther.  He  had  known  the  prince  for 
a  long  time.  Baoul  now  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  The 
count  therefore  told  the  prince  what  he  had  seen  from 
the  inn  at  Mazingarbe.  Meanwhile,  Raoul  was  scanniDg 
this  young  general,  already  so  famous  for  the  battles  of 
Socroy,  Fribourg,  and  Nordlingen. 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond6,  who,  since  the 
death  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  his  father,  was  called,  by  ab- 
breviation and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  Mon- 
deur  the  Prince,  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  with  eagle  look,  —  '* agV  occki  grifani"  as  Dante 
writes,  —  with  curved  nose,  long  hair  flowing  in  curls  ;  of 
moderate  size,  but  well  made ;  having  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  warrior,  —  that  is  to  say,  quick  glance,  ready  deci- 
sion, and  fabulous  courage.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  fashion  and  wit  to 
such  an  extent  that  besides  the  revolution  he  effected  in 
warfare  by  the  new  ideas  which  he  embodied  in  it,  he 
made  a  complete  change  at  Paris  among  the  young  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  he  was  the  natural  chief,  and  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  fashionable  leaders  of  the  older  court,  of 
which  Bassompierre,  Bellegarde,  and  the  Due  d'Angoul^me 
had  been  the  models,  were  styled  coxcombs. 

At  the  first  words  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  and  from 
the  direction  whence  the  cannon  fire  proceeded,  the  prince 
had  comprehended  it  alL  The  enemy  intended  to  cross 
the  Lys  at  St.  Tenant,  and  march  upon  Lens,  doubtless 
intending  to  take  that  city,  and  cut  off  the  French  army 
from  Fnoice.    The  cannonading  which  was  heard,  whose 
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booming  prevailed  from  time  to  time  over  the  other,  pro- 
ceeded from  cannon  of  large  calibre  replying  to  the  Span- 
ish and  Lorraine  artillery. 

Bat  what  was  the  amount  of  the  force  1  Was  it  merely 
a  corps  intended  to  make  a  diversion,  or  the  entire  army  ? 
That  was  the  prince's  last  question,  to  which  Guiche 
was  unable  to  give  an  answer.  Now,  as  that  was  the 
most  important,  so  was  it  that  also  to  which  the  prince 
would  have  desired  an  exact,  positive  reply.  Eaoul  had 
by  that  time  overcome  the  very  natural  feeling  of  timidity, 
which  he  felt  in  spite  of  himself,  of  thrusting  himself  into 
the  prince's  notice. 

"  Will  Monseigneur  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  matter,  which  will  perhaps  remove  the  diffi- 
culty]" said  Baoul. 

The  prince  turned  round,  and  seemed  in  a  single  look 
to  read  the  young  man  thoroughly.  He  smiled  to  see  a 
mere  boy  of  scarcely  fifteen. 

''Certainly,  Monsieur,  speak,"  said  he,  softening  his 
usually  abrupt  and  emphasized  voice,  as  if  he  were  now 
speaking  to  a  woman. 

**  Monseigneur/'  replied  Kaoul,  blushing,  **  could  inter- 
rogate the  Spanish  prisoner." 

*'  You  have  taken  a  Spaniard  prisoner  )'' 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur." 

"Ah,  that's  truel"  said  Guiche.  ''I  had  forgotten 
him." 

''That  is  quite  natural,  for  it  was  you  who  took  him, 
Count,"  said  Raoul,  smiling. 

The  old  marshal  turned  towards  the  viscounty  grateful 
for  this  praise  bestowed  on  his  son ;  while  the  prince  ex- 
claimed, "The  young  man  is  right;  let  the  prisoner  be 
brought  in." 

Meanwhile  the  prince  took  Guiche  aside,  and  asked  him 
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how  he  had  tak^i  this  prisoner,  and  who  this  young  man 
waa. 

**  Monrieary'*  said  the  piinoey  going  towaida  Baoul,  **  I 
know  yoa  have  a  letter  fieom  my  sister,  Madame  de  Longne- 
rille ;  hut  I  see  you  have  preferred  to  recommend  yoonelf 
to  me  hy  giving  good  advice." 

**  Monseigneur,"  said  Baool,  blushing,  "  I  did  not  wish 
to  intemipt  your  Highness  in  your  important  conveiaatioa 
with  Monsieur  the  Count.     Here  is  the  letter." 

^  That  is  right,"  said  the  prince ;  ^  you  can  give  it  to 
me  later  on.  Here  is  the  prisoner;  let  us  think  of  the 
more  pressing  matter." 

In  iBtct,  the  prisoner  was  just  led  in.  He  was  one  of 
those  condoUieri  of  whom  some  still  existed  at  that  time, 
—  men  who  sold  their  lives  to  any  who  would  buy  them, 
and  who  were  grown  old  in  roguery  and  pillage.  He  had 
not  spoken  a  word  since  he  had  been  taken ;  so  that  those 
who  had  captured  him  did  not  themselves  know  of  what 
nation  he  was. 

The  prince  gave  him  a  look  of  unutterable  distrust. 

*'  To  what  nation  do  you  belong)*'  he  asked. 

The  prisoner  replied  in  some  foreign  language. 

"  Ahy  he  seems  to  be  a  Spaniard  J  Do  you  speak  Span- 
ish, Grammontl" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Monseigneur,  very  litUe." 

''  And  I  not  at  all/'  said  the  prince,  laughing.  **  Mes- 
sieurs," he  added,  turning  round  towards  tho$e  who  sur- 
rounded him,  "  does  any  one  of  you  speak  Spanish,  who 
can  act  as  interpreter)" 

"  I,  Monseigneur,"  said  Haoul. 

''  Ah  I     You  speak  Spanish  ? " 

'' Enough,  I  think,  to  execute  your  Highness's  orders 
on  this  occasion." 

All  this  time  the  prisoner  remained  impassive,  and  as 
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if  be  did  not  in  the  leart  ondesstand  what  was  going 
on. 

'^  Monseigneur  wants  to  know  of  what  nation  yon  are," 
said  the  yoong  man,  in  the  purest  Castilian. 

**  Ich  bin  ein  Deutcher/'  replied  the  prisoner. 

*'  What  the  devil  does  he  say  1 "  asked  the  prince ;  ''  and 
what  new  gibberish  is  that  % " 

"  He  says  he  is  a  German,  Monseigneur/'  replied  Kaoul ; 
''yet  I  doubt  it,  —  for  his  accent  is  bad,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation is  defective." 

''  You  speak  Grerman  as  well  t "  asked  the  prince. 

'*Yes,  Monseigneur." 

'' Enough  to  question  him  in  that  language] " 

**  Yes,  Monseigneur." 

"  Question  him,  then." 

Raoul  began,  but  &cts  supported  his  opinion.  The  pris- 
oner did  not,  or  pretended  he  did  not,  understand  what 
Kaoul  said  to  him,  nor  could  Kaoul  make  out  his  med- 
ley of  Flemish  and  Alsatian.  However,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  prisoner  to  escape  a  formal  interrog- 
atory, Kaoul  had  recognized  the  man's  natural  accent 

''You  are  not  a  Spaniard,"  he  said,  "nor  a  German; 
you  are  an  Italian." 

The  prisoner  started,  and  bit  his  lips. 

''Ah,  then,  I  understand  it  thoroughly,"  said  the  prince  > 
"  and  since  he  is  an  Italian,  I  can  continue  the  examina- 
tion. Thanks,  Viscount,"  be  added,  laughing,  "I  shall 
call  you  from  this  moment  my  interpreter." 

But  the  prisoner  was  no  more  disposed  to  answer  in 
Italian  than  in  any  other  language ;  what  he  wished  was 
to  elude  the  questioning.  So  he  knew  nothing,  neither 
the  number  of  the  army,  nor  the  names  of  the  com* 
manderb,  nor  the  direction  of  the  movements. 

''  Yeiy  well,"  said  the  prince,  who  quite  understood  th« 
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leasoDS  for  thk  ignonmoe;   ''this  man  has  been  taken 
while  pillaging  and  assassinating.     He  might  have  par- 
chased  his  life  bj  speaking ;  but  as  he  does  not  mean  to,  i 
take  him  off  and  shoot  him." 

The  prisoner  turned  pale ;  the  two  soldiers  who  had  led 
him  in  each  took  him  by  an  aim,  and  led  him  towards 
the  door,  while  the  prince,  taming  towards  Marechal  de 
Grammont^  seemed  to  have  already  foigotten  the  order 
which  he  had  given* 

When  he  reached  the  threshold,  the  prisoner  stopped. 
''One  moment/'  said  he,  in  French;  "I  am  ready  to 
speak,  Monseigneur." 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  said  the  prince,  "  I  knew  well  enough  that 
it  would  end  thus.  I  have  a  first-rate  secret  for  loosening 
tongues.  Young  men,  profit  by  it,  as  you  may  require  it 
when  you  yourselves  are  in  command." 

"  But  on  the  condition,"  continued  the  prisoner,  ^  that 
your  Highness  will  swear  not  to  take  my  life." 

"  Upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,"  said  the  prince. 

"  In  that  case,  put  your  questions,  Monseigneur." 

"  Where  did  the  army  cross  the  Lya  1 " 

"  Between  St.  Venant  and  Aire." 

"  By  whom  is  it  commanded  1 " 

''By  Comte  de  Fuonsaldagna,  General  Beck,  and  the 
archduke  in  person." 

"  How  many  men  in  it  t " 

"  Eighteen  thousand,  and  thirty-six  pieces  6f  cannon." 

"And  it  is  marching?" 

"  On  Lens." 

"  Do  you  see,  Messieursi"  said  the  prince,  turning  round 
with  a  triumphant  air  towards  the  marshal  and  the  other 
officers. 

"Yes,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  marshal;  "you  have  di- 
vined all  that  the  human  mind  possibly  could." 
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''  Eecall  Le  Flessis,  6elligvie»  VilleqnieT,  and  D'Erlac," 
said  the  prince^ ''  and  all  the  troops  which  are  on  this  side 
of  the  Lys.  Let  them  hold  themselyes  ready  to  march  to- 
night.   To-morrow  probably  we  shall  attack  the  enemy/' 

''  Bat,  Monseignenr/'  said  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont, 
"remember  that  in  uniting  all  we  have  of  disposable 
force,  we  shall  hardly  reach  the  number  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men." 

"Monsieur  the  Marshal,"  said  the  prince,  with  that 
admirable  look  which  belonged  only  to  him,  "  it  is  with 
small  armies  that  one  gains  great  battles."  Then  turning 
towards  the  prisoner,  "  Let  him  be  removed,  and  kept 
carefully  within  sight.  His  life  depends  on  the  informa- 
tion he  has  given  us.  If  true,  he  will  be  set  free;  if  &lse, 
he  will  be  shot." 

They  removed  the  prisoner. 

"  Comte  de  Quiche,"  replied  the  prince,  "  it  is  a  long 
time  since  you  have  seen  your  father;  stay  with  him. 
Monsieur,"  continued  he,  speaking  to  Eaoul,  "  if  not  too 
fatigued,  follow  me." 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world,  Monseigneur,"  cried  Raoul, 
showing  for  this  young  general,  who  seemed  to  him  so 
worthy  of  his  renown,  an  unexpected  enthusiasm. 

The  prince  smiled.  He  despised  flatterers,  but  highly 
valued  enthusiasts. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  '*  you  are  a  good  adviser ; 
we  have  just  proved  that  To-morrow  we  shall  see  how 
you  behave  in  action." 

"  And  I,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  marshal, — "  what  shall 
Idol" 

"  Remain  to  receive  the  troops.  Either  I  shall  return 
to  seek  them  myself,  or  I  shall  send  you  a  messenger  that 
you  may  lead  them  to  me.  Twenty  guards  well  mounted 
is  all  that  I  have  need  of  for  my  escort" 

VOL.  z.  — -  26 
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*'  That  18  very  few/'  said  the  maishal. 

"  It  is  enough/'  said  the  prince.  "  Haye  you  a  good 
hoise,  M.  de  Bragelonne  1 " 

''Mine  was  killed  this  morning,  Monseigneor,  and  I 
am  riding  my  servant's  for  the  present." 

''Ask  and  choose  for  yourself  the  one  that  will  suit 
you  best  in  my  stables.  No  mock  modesty ;  take  the  one 
you  think  the  best  You  will  need  it  this  evening  per- 
haps, but  certainly  to-morrow." 

Eaoul  did  not  want  the  words  repeated.  He  knew  that 
with  superiors,  and  especially  if  they  are  princes,  the  high- 
est politeness  is  to  obey  without  delay  or  arguing.  He 
went  to  the  stables,  chose  a  dun-colored  Andalusian  horse, 
saddled  it  himself,  —  for  Athos  had  recommended  him 
in  time  of  danger  not  to  intrust  these  important  concerns 
to  any  one,  —  and  then  rejoined  the  prince,  who  was  by 
that  time  on  horseback. 

"Now,  Monsieur,"  said  he  to  Raoul,  "will  you  give 
me  the  letter  of  which  you  are  the  bearer?" 

Eaoul  handed  the  letter  to  the  prince. 

"  Keep  near  me,  Monsieur." 

The  prince  used  both  spurs,  threw  the  bridle  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
when  he  wanted  to  have  both  hands  at  liberty,  opened 
Madame  de  Longueville's  letter,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop  on 
the  route  to  Lens,  accompanied  by  Eaoul,  and  followed  by 
his  escort  of  twenty  guards,  while  the  aides-de-camp,  who 
had  to  recall  the  troops,  started  off  at  full  gallop  in  differ- 
ent directions.    The  prince  read  while  going  along. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  after  a  moment  or  two,  "  they 
speak  of  you  in  the  best  terms.  I  have  only  one  thing 
to  inform  you  of;  namely,  after  the  little  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  I  have  a  still  higher  opinion  of  you  than  they 
have  expressed."    Eaoul  bowed. 
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In  the  mean  time,  at  each  step  which  the  small  troop 
took  nearer  Lens,  the  boom  of  the  cannon  sounded  much 
closer.  The  attention  of  the  prince  was  drawn  towards 
the  sound  with  the  fixedness  of  a  bird  of  prey.  One 
might  have  said  that  he  had  the  power  of  piercing  the 
barrier  of  trees  which  stretched  before  him  and  bounded 
the  horizon. 

From  time  to  time  the  nostrils  of  the  prince  dilated,  as 
if  he  was  in  haste  to  inhale  the  odor  of  the  powder,  and 
he  breathed  hard  like  his  horse. 

At  last  the  cannon  was  heard  so  near  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  battlefield  was  not  more,  at  least,  than  a  league 
off.  In  fact,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  they  saw  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Aunay. 

The  peasants  were  in  great  confusion ;  the  report  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  had  spread,  and  frightened  every 
one.  The  women  had  already  fled  towards  Vitry ;  some 
men  alone  remained.  On  seeing  the  prince,  they  ran 
towards  him.     One  of  them  recognized  him. 

"Ah,  Monseigneur,"  said  he ;  "  have  you  come  to  drive 
away  these  beggarly  Spaniards  and  all  the  pillagers  of 
Lorraine  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  prince,  "  if  you  are  willing  to  act  as 
guide." 

"  Willingly,  Monseigneur ;  where  does  your  Highness 
wish  me  to  guide  youl" 

"  To  some  elevated  spot  whence  I  can  spy  out  Lens  and 
its  environs." 

"  I  am  your  man  in  this  case,  Monseigneur." 

"  I  can  trust  in  you  1    You  are  a  good  Frenchman  ]  ** 

"  I  am  an  old  soldier  of  Eocroy,  Monseigneur." 

"  Here,"  said  the  prince,  giving  him  his  purse,  "  this  ia 
for  Rocroy.  Now,  do  you  want  a  horse,  or  do  you  prefer 
going  on  footi" 
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^*  On  foot,  Monseigneur  ;  I  have  always  serred  in 
the  in&ntry.  Besides,  I  count  on  helping  your  High- 
ness to  pass  along  loads  where  one  is  obliged  to  go  on 
foot." 

"  Gro  on,  then,"  said  the  prince,  ''and  don't  let  us  lose 
any  time." 

The  peasant  set  off,  running  before  the  prince's  horse ; 
then,  a  few  yards  from  the  village,  he  took  a  by-road 
which  was  lost  in  the  bottom  of  a  small,  pretty  valley. 
For  half  a  league  they  thus  marched  under  the  cover  of 
trees ;  the  firing  sounded  so  near  that  one  would  have 
said  each  report  would  precede  the  hissing  of  the  balL 
At  last  they  came  to  a  path  which  left  the  road  to  reach 
the  mountain-side.  The  peasant  took  the  path,  inviting 
the  prince  to  follow.  The  latter  dismounted,  ordered  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  and  Raoul  to  do  the  same,  and  the 
rest  to  await  orders ;  then  keeping  on  the  alert,  he  began 
to  dimb  the  path. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  they  reached  the  ruins  of  an 
old  chftteau  that  crowned  the  summit  of  a  hill  from  which 
was  a  wide  prospect.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  league  dis« 
tant  appeared  Lens^  hard  pressed,  and  before  it  the  whole 
army  of  the  enemy 

At  a  single  glance  the  prince  took  in  the  whole  extent 
of  country  from  Lens  to  Vimy.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
plan  of  the  battle  which  was  to  save  France  the  next  day 
from  a  second  invasion  unfolded  itself  in  his  mind.  He 
took  a  pencil,  tore  out  a  page  from  his  writing-tablets,  and 
wrote  :^ 

Mt  dear  Marshal,  —  In  an  hour  Lens  will  be  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  Come  to  me ;  bring  with  you  the  whole 
army.  I  shall  be  at  Vendin  to  show  the  position  it  is  to 
take  up.  To-mozTow  we  shall  have  re-taken  Lens,  and 
beaten  the  enemy. 
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Then,  turning  to  Raoul,  "  Go,  Monsieur/'  said  he,  ''  at 
a  gallop,  and  deliver  this  letter  to  M.  de  Grammont." 

Baoul  howed,  took  the  letter,  descended  the  hill  rapidly, 
jumped  upon  his  horse  and  rode  off  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  reached  the  marshal  One  part  of 
the  troops  had  already  arrived;  the  rest  were  expected 
every  moment. 

The  Marshal  de  Grammont  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  disposable  in£uitry  and  cavalry,  and  took  the  road  to 
Vendin,  leaving  the  Due  de  Ch&tillon  to  wait,  and  bring 
up  the  rest. 

All  the  artillery  was  ready  to  start  at  the  instant,  and 
began  its  march. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when  the  marshal  reached 
the  rendezvous.  The  prince  was  awaiting  him  there. 
As  he  had  foreseen,  Lens  fell  into  the  enemy*s  hands  al- 
most immediately  after  Raoul's  departure.  The  cessation 
of  the  cannonade  had  announced  it  also. 

They  awaited  night.  As  the  darkness  increased,  the 
troops  ordered  up  by  the  prince  successively  arrived. 
Orders  had  been  given  not  to  beat  a  drum  nor  sound  a 
trumpet. 

At  nine  night  was  quite  come.  Tet  some  last  rays  of 
twilight  still  lighted  up  the  plain.  The  army  marched  in 
silence,  the  prince  heading  the  column.  On  the  other  side 
of  Aunay  the  army  came  in  sight  of  Lens ;  some  houses 
were  in  flames,  and  a  dull  noise,  which  indicated  the 
agony  of  a  town  taken  by  assault^  reached  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  prince  arranged  the  positions :  the  marshal  was  to 
hold  the  extreme  left,  and  to  rest  on  M^ricourt ;  the  Due 
de  Ch&tillon  commanded  the  centre ;  finally,  the  prince, 
on  the  right  wing,  rested  in  front  of  Aunay.  To-morrow's 
order  of  battle  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  positions 
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taken  the  evemng  before.     All  on  awaking  would  be  on 
the  ground  where  they  would  manoeuvre. 

The  movement  was  executed  in  the  profoundest  silence, 
and  with  the  greatest  precision.  At  half-past  ten  the 
prince  visited  the  positions,  and  gave  the  orders  for  the 
next  day. 

Three  things  were  enjoined  above  all  upon  the  chiefs, 
who  were  to  see  to  it  that  the  soldiers  observed  them 
scrupulously.  The  first,  that  the  different  corps  should 
look  at  one  another  in  the  march,  so  that  the  cavalry 
and  the  infantry  should  be  on  the  same  line,  and  that 
each  should  preserve  its  intervals.  The  second,  to  make 
the  charge  only  at  a  walk ;  the  third,  to  allow  the  enemy 
to  fire  first. 

The  prince  gave  up  the  Comte  de  Guiche  to  his  father, 
but  retained  Bragelonne  for  himself;  but  the  young  men 
asked  to  pass  the  night  together,  which  request  was 
granted.  A  tent  was  pitched  for  them  near  the  mar- 
shal's. Although  the  day  had  been  fEitiguing,  neither 
of  them  could  sleep. 

The  eve  of  a  battle  is  a  grave  affiedr,  even  for  veteran 
troops ;  but  much  more  so  for  young  men,  now  for  the 
first  time  seeing  this  terrible  spectacle.  At  that  time  one 
thinks  of  a  thousand  things  which  had  been  forgotten  till 
then.  The  indifferent  become  friends,  and  friends  brothers. 
There  ia  no  need  to  say  that  if  there  is  some  tender  feeling 
hidden  within  the  heart,  it  naturally  reaches  then  the 
highest  degree  of  exaltation  possible  to  it.  So  we  must 
believe  that  these  two  felt  some  like  sentiment,  for  very 
soon  they  seated  themselves  at  opposite  ends  of  the  tent, 
and  began  to  write  on  their  knees. 

The  letters  were  long ;  the  four  pages  were  soon  closely 
filled.  From  time  to  time  they  looked  at  each  other 
smilingly.     They  understood  each  other  without  speak- 
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ing ;  their  highly  sympathetic  organizations  seemed  made 
to  understand  without  speech. 

The  letters,  when  finished,  were  each  put  into  two  en- 
velopes, that  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed could  not  be  read ;  then  approaching  each  other, 
they  exchanged  letters  with  a  smile. 

**  If  anything  should  happen  to  me,"  said  Bragelonne. 

"  If  I  should  be  killed,"  said  Quiche. 

**  Eest  easy,"  said  both  of  them. 

Then  they  embraced  like  two  brothers,  wrapped  them- 
selves in  their  cloaks,  and  slept  that  youthful,  peaceful 
sleep  which  birds,  flowers,  and  children  sleep. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIL 

A  DINNER  AS  OF  TORB. 

The  second  interview  of  the  fonner  musketeers  had  not 
been  so  formal  and  threatening  as  the  first.  Athos  had 
thought,  with  that  prudence  in  which  he  so  excelled,  that 
the  table  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  complete  centre 
of  reunion ;  and  just  when  his  friends,  from  regard  for  his 
eminence  and  moderation,  did  not  dare  to  refer  to  those 
dinners  of  old  times  at  the  Pineapple  or  the  Parpaillot,  he 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  meeting  round  some  well-covered 
table,  and  of  each  giving  himself  without  reserve  to  speak- 
ing and  acting  according  to  his  bent,  — -  an  unconstraint 
which  had  kept  alive  in  them  that  good  mutual  under- 
standing whence  they  formerly  obtained  the  name  of  The 
Inseparables. 

The  proposition  was  acceptable  to  all,  and  especially  to 
D'Artagnan,  who  was  eager  to  resume  the  piquancy  and 
gayety  of  the  converse  belonging  to  former  days  ;  for  dur^ 
ing  a  long  time  his  bright  and  joyous  spirit  had  met  with 
only  insufficient  satisfactions,  —  a  contemptible  sort  of 
food,  as  he  himself  called  it.  Porthos,  on  the  point  of 
being  created  a  baron,  was  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  tone  and  manners  of  people  of 
fashion  as  seen  in  Athos  and  Aramis.  Aramis  wanted  to 
get  the  news  of  the  Palais-Boyal  from  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos,  and  to  keep  in  on  all  occasions  with  friends  so 
devoted,  who  formerly  upheld  his  disputes  with  swords  so 
ready  and  invincible.     As  for  Athos,  he  was  the  only  one 
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who  had  nothing  to  expect  nor  leceive  £rom  the  rest,  and 
who  was  constrained  only  hy  a  feeling  of  simple  greatness 
and  pure  friendship. 

It  was  agreed  then  that  each  should  give  the  others  an 
exact  address,  and  that  at  the  desire  of  any  one  a  meeting 
should  he  called  at  the  house  of  a  famous  caterer  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  at  the  sign  of  the  Hermitage.  The 
first  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  at 
8  p.  M.  piecisely. 

On  that  day  the  four  friends  arrived  punctually  at  the 
hour  named,  and  each  from  his  own  quarters.  Porthos 
had  had  a  new  horse  to  try ;  D'Artagnan  came  from  his 
guard  at  the  Louvre ;  Aramis  had  had  to  visit  one  of  his 
penitents  in  the  quarter ;  and  Athoe,  who  had  established 
his  domicile  at  the  Eue  Gu6n6gaud,  found  himself  close  at 
hand.  They  were  then  surprised  to  meet  one  another  at 
the  door  of  the  Hermitage,  Athos  coming  out  by  the  Pont 
Keuf,  Porthos  by  the  Rue  du  Roule,  D'Artagnan  by  the 
Rue  des  F068&  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  Aramis  by  the 
Rue  de  Bethisy.  The  first  words  exchanged,  simply  from 
the  affected  manner  which  each  showed  in  his  welcome  to 
the  rest,  were  somewhat  constrained.  The  repast  itself 
began  with  a  sort  of  stiffness.  It  was  evident  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan forced  himself  to  laugh,  Athos  to  drink,  Aramis  to 
tell  stories,  Porthos  to  keep  silent.  Athos  noticed  this 
embarrassment,  and  ordered,  as  bringing  a  speedy  remedy, 
four  bottles  of  champagne.  On  this  order  being  given  with 
Athos's  habitual  calm,  the  Gascon's  face  looked  pleased, 
and  Porthos's  expanded.  Aramis  was  astonished.  He 
knew  not  only  that  Athos  no  longer  drank  much,  but  that 
he  even  evinced  a  distaste  for  wine.  This  astonishment 
was  redoubled  when  Aramis  saw  Athos  pour  out  a  bumper, 
and  drink  with  his  old  enthusiasm.  D'Artagnan  imme- 
diately filled  and  emptied  his  glass.     Porthos  and  Aramis 
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struck  their  glasses  together.  In  a  short  time  the  four 
bottles  were  empty,  and  this  excellent  specific  had  dissi- 
pated the  slightest  cloud  which  might  haye  remained  deep 
in  their  hearts.  The  four  friends  began  to  talk  loudly 
without  waiting  for  one  to  finish  before  the  other  began, 
and  to  assume  their  &vorite  postures  at  the  table.  Soon 
—  a  most  uncommon  thing  —  Aramis  undid  two  aigulets 
of  his  doublet,  seeing  which,  Porthos  untied  all  his. 

The  battles,  the  long  journeys,  the  blows  given  and 
taken,  were  the  first  items  of  the  conversation.  Then 
they  passed  on  to  the  secret  struggles  sustained  against 
him  who  was  now  called  the  great  cardinal 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Aramis,  laughing,  "  we  have 
given  praise  enough  to  the  dead,  let  us  slander  the  living 
a  little.  I  should  like  to  have  a  turn  at  Mazarin  a  bit  —• 
may  11" 

''Go  on,"  said  D'Artagnan,  bursting  into  laughter; 
"  tell  your  story,  and  I  will  applaud  you  if  it  be  a  good 


one.'* 


**  A  great  prince,"  said  Aramis,  ''whose  alliance  Mazarin 
desired,  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  send  a  list  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  was  willing  to  do  him  the  honor  of 
associating  with  him.  The  prince,  who  had  some  repug- 
nance against  treating  with  such  a  vulgar  pedant,  reluct- 
antly made  out  the  list  and  sent  it  to  him.  In  this  list 
were  three  conditions  which  displeased  Mazarin ;  he  of- 
fered the  prince  ten  thousand  crowns  to  give  them  up." 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  three  friends,  "  that  was 
not  dear,  and  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  taken  at  his  word. 
What  did  the  prince  dol" 

"  The  prince  immediately  sent  fifty  thousand  livres  to 
Mazarin,  begging  him  never  to  write  to  him  again,  and 
offering  twenty  thousand  livres  in  addition  if  he  engaged 
never  to  speak  to  him  again." 
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"  What  did  Mazarin  do  1 " 

"  He  took  offence  1 "  said  Athos. 

"  He  beat  the  messenger  1 "  said  Porthos. 

*'  He  took  the  money  ? "  said  D*Artagnan. 

"  You  have  guessed  right,  D'Artagnan/'  said  Aramis. 

And  they  all  laughed  so  boisterously  that  the  host  came 
up  to  ask  if  they  needed  anything.  He  had  thought  they 
were  fighting.     At  last  the  hilarity  died  away. 

'*  May  we  have  a  laugh  at  M.  de  Beaufort  1 "  asked 
D'Artagnan.     *'I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  do  so." 

"Go  on,"  said  Aramis,  who  knew  thoroughly  that 
sharp,  bold,  Grascon  spirit  which  never  drew  back  a  step 
on  any  ground. 

"  And  you,  Athos  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Upon  my  word,  we  shall  laugh  if  you  say  anything 
funny.** 

"Well,  then,  to  begin,*'  said  D'Artagnan.  "M.  de 
Beaufort,  talking  one  day  with  one  of  the  friends  of  Mon- 
sieur the  Prince,  told  him  that  in  the  early  disputes  be- 
tween Mazarin  and  the  parliament,  he  had  found  himself 
one  day  having  a  difference  with  M.  de  Chavigny,  and 
that  seeing  him  attached  to  the  new  cardinal,  he  who  held 
to  the  older  regime  in  many  ways  had  cudgelled  him  in 
good  style.  This  friend,  who  knew  M.  de  Beaufort  as 
being  free  with  his  hands,  was  not  very  much  astonished 
at  the  fact,  and  went  speedily  to  tell  it  to  Monsieur  the 
Prince.  The  thing  spread  about,  and  every  one  began  to 
turn  his  back  on  M.  de  Chavigny.  The  latter  sought  for 
an  explanation  of  this  general  doolness.  No  one  liked  to 
tell  him  the  reason  ;  at  last  some  one  was  bold  enough  to 
tell  him  that  every  one  was  surprised  that  he  should  allow 
himself  to  be  beaten  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  even  though  he 
was  a  prince.  '  And  who  said  that  the  prince  had  cudg- 
elled me  ? '  said  Chavigny.     '  The  prince  himself/  replied 
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ihft  fri^svL  Thej  taeed  the  stoij  to  xfei  mxree;  and  fovad 
t^i^  pernio  tritfa  wh^jm  the  priDoe  held  the  ooDTcnstiTs, 
who^  ^pealed  to  on  his  honor  to  tell  the  tmth,  lepeated 
ity  snd  confinned  itw  CfaaTignj,  filled  with  despenticm  at 
auch  a  calomnj,  which  he  coold  not  undeistaDd,  dedand 
to  hi*  (jienda  that  lie  would  cather  die  than  aapport  soch 
an  affronl  He  therefore  sent  two  emisBaiiea  to  the  piinee 
to  inquire  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  said  he  cudgelled  IL 
d«  Chavignj.  *  I  have  said  it»  and  I  repeat  it,'  aaid  the 
ynucjft.  '  Monseigneur/  said  one  of  Chavigny'a  seconds 
in  rr;j>l J,  *  allow  me  to  tell  jour  Highness  that  Uows  in- 
fiict4^l  on  a  gentleman  degrade  the  giy^  as  much  as  the 
TGf'Miver,  King  I»uiM  XIII.  was  unwilling  to  hare  gen- 
tlemen for  hii4  vaUtM  de  chambre^  that  he  might  have  the 
right  to  heat  them/  '  Well,  hut/  asked  M.  de  Beaufort^ 
aNtonuilied,  'who  has  received  hlows,  and  who  talks  of 
heating!'  'Whj,  you,  Monseigneur,  who  dedaro  jon 
have  beaten  — '  *  Whom  1 '  '  M.  de  Chavigny.  Kave 
jou  not  gcurmi  M.  de  Chavigny  t '  *  Tes*  bless  me !  I 
have  m)  well  gourme  him  that  I  will  give  you  the  exact 
vfouU,'  said  M.  de  Beaufort,  with  all  that  dignity  which 
you  remember  he  has :  *  My  dear  Chavigny,  you  are  to 
blamo  for  giving  help  to  such  a  fool  as  this  Mazarin.' 
*  Ah|  Monsei^mcur/  said  the  second,  '  I  see  now,  it  is 
blame  [j;ourmandfr]  that  you  meant/  *  Gaurmander,  gour- 
mer,  what  thou  1 '  said  the  prince,  *  are  they  not  the  same 
thing]     In  truth,  you  word-makers  are  great  pedants.' '' 

They  laughed  a  good  deal  at  thb  mistake  in  using 
words  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  whose  blunders  of  this  sort 
began  to  be  proverbial ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  as  all 
party  spirit  was  totally  banished  from  these  social  re- 
unions, D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  might  make  their  jokes 
about  the  princes  on  condition  that  Athos  and  Aramis 
could  gourmer  Mazarin. 
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"  Upon  my  word,"  said  D'Arfcagnan  to  his  two  friends, 
''  you  aio  right  in  wishing  him  ill,  for  he,  on  his  part, 
does  not  wish  you  well." 

<<  Bah !  really  1 "  said  AthoB.  '<  If  I  thought  that  this 
fool  knew  my  name  only,  I  would  be  unbaptized  for  fear 
that  people  should  think  that  I  knew  him." 

**  He  not  only  knows  you  by  your  name,  but  by  your 
deeds  ;  be  knows  that  there  are  two  gentlemen  who  have 
especially  contributed  to  M.  de  Beaufort's  escape,  and  he 
is  busily  on  the  lookout  for  them,  I  can  answer  for  it." 

"  Through  whom  1 " 

"  Through  me." 

"  How,  through  you  1 " 

"  Yes ;  he  sent  for  me  this  morning  to  learn  if  I  had 
any  information." 

*'  About  these  two  gentlemen  1 " 

"  Yes."      ■ 

"  And  what  did  you  reply  1 " 

"  That  I  had  none  as  yet,  but  that  I  was  going  to  dine 
with  two  persons  who  might  be  able  to  give  me  some." 

"  You  told  him  that  1 "  said  Porthos,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
"  Bravo  !    And  that  causes  you  no  fear,  Athoe  1 " 

''  No,"  said  Athos,  "  it  is  not  Mazarin's  search  that  I 
fear." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Aramis,  "  a  little  of  what  you  fear." 

**  Nothing  indeed,  in  the  present  at  least." 

"  And  in  the  past  1 "  said  Porthos. 

"  Ah!  that 's  quite  a  different  matter,"  said  Athos,  with 
a  sigh ;  ''  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  -—  " 

'*  Do  you  feel  concerned  for  your  young  Baoul?"  asked 
Aramis. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  D'Artagnan, ''  one  is  never  kUled  in 
the  first  affair." 

"  Nor  in  the  second,"  said  Aramis. 
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"  Nor  in  the  third,"  said  Porthos.  "  Besides,  when  one 
is  killed  one  comes  back  again ;  and  the  proof  is  that  we 
are  here." 

"  No/'  said  Athos,  "  it  is  not  Raoul  who  makes  me  feel 
at  all  anxious,  for  he  will,  I  hope,  conduct  himself  as  a 
gentleman ;  and  if  he  is  killed,  well — he  will  die  bravely. 
Yet,  if  this  should  happen,  well  — "  Athos  passed  his 
hand  across  his  pale  forehead. 

"  Well,"  asked  Aramis. 

''  Well,"  he  resumed,  "  I  should  regard  it  as  an 
expiation." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  know  what  you  mean." 

"And  I  too,"  said  Aramis;  "but  don't  let  us  think  of 
that,  Athos.     The  past  is  the  past" 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Porthos. 

"  The  affair  at  Armentieres,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  The  affair  at  Armentidres  t "  asked  he. 

"  Milady  —  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Porthos,  "that's  true;  I  had  foi^ 
gotten  it." 

Athos  looked  at  him  with  a  grave  look. 

"  You  had  forgotten  that,  Porthos  1 "  said  he. 

"  Upon  my  word,  yes  ;  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"The  matter  does  not  then  weigh  at  all  on  your 
conscience  1 " 

"  Indeed,  no !  "  said  Porthos. 

"  And  you,  Aramis  1 " 

"Well,  it  sometimes  comes  into  my  thoughts,"  said 
Aramis,  "  as  one  of  those  cases  of  conscience  which  give 
rise  to  discussion." 

"  And  you,  D'Artagnan  1 " 

"  I  confess  that  when  my  mind  dwells  on  that  terrible 
time,  I  have  recollections  only  of  the  icy  cold  corpse  of 
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that  unfortunate  Madame  Bonacieux.  Yes,  yes,"  he  mut- 
tered, **  I  have  often  regret  for  the  victim,  but  no  remorse 
for  her  assassin." 

Athos  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

"  Imagine/'  said  Aramis,  "  if  you  admit  the  fact  of 
divine  justice,  and  its  participation  in  mundane  affairs, 
that  this  woman  was  punished  by  God's  wilL  We  were 
the  instruments,  that 's  all." 

"  What  then  of  free  will,  Aramis  1 " 

"  What  does  the  judge  do  1  He  possesses  free  will,  and 
condemns  without  fear.  What  the  executioner )  He  has 
control  over  his  arms,  yet  he  strikes  without  remorse." 

"  The  executioner — "  muttered  Athos,  and  it  was  plain 
that  he.  was  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection. 

''  I  know  it  is  dreadful,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  but  when 
I  think  we  have  slain  English,  people  of  Eochelle,  Span- 
ish, even  French,  who  did  us  no  other  harm  than  meet  us 
in  combat  and  fail  to  strike,  who  have  never  done  other 
wrong  than  to  cross  blades  with  us  and  not  to  come  to  the 
parade  quickly  enough,  I  feel  excused  for  the  share  I  took 
in  the  death  of  that  woman,  —  word  of  honor  !  " 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Porthos,  ''  now  you  remind  me  of  it, 
Athos,  I  can  see  it  as  if  it  were  before  me :  Milady  was 
there  where  you  are  [Athos  turned  pale] ;  I  was,  as  it  were, 
where  D'Artagnan  is ;  I  had  at  my  side  a  sword  which 
cut  like  a  Damascus  blade,  —  you  recollect  it,  Aramis, 
for  you  always  called  it  Balisardo.  Well,  I  swear  that  if 
the  executioner  of  B^thune  had  not  been  present  —  was 
it  Bethunel  —  yes,  B6thune,  I  would  have  cut  off  the 
neck  of  that  wretch  without  taking  breath,  or  even  in 
taking  breath.     She  was  a  wicked  woman  1 " 

"And  then,"  said  Aramis,  with  that  careless,  philo- 
sophic air  which  he  had  acquired  since  taking  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  in  which  there  was  more  atheism  than 
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trust  in  God,  "what  is  the  good  of  thinking  about  itf 
What 's  done  Ib  done !  We  will  confess  this  deed  at  the 
last  hour,  and  God  knows  better  than  we  do  whether  it  is 
a  crimey  a  faulti  or  a  meritorious  action.  Do  you  ask  if  I 
repent  of  it  9  In  faith,  no !  On  my  honor  and  on  the 
cross,  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  was  a  woman." 

''The  most  satis&ctory  point  in  it  all/'  said  D'Ar- 
tagnauy  ''is  that  no  trace  remains  of  it." 

"  She  had  a  son,"  said  Athos. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  that  very  well,"  said  D'Artagnan ; 
"and  you  have  spoken  to  me  of  him,  but  who  knows 
what  has  become  of  him )  Do  you  think  that  Winter, 
his  uncle,  would  have  brought  up  that  young  serpent  ? 
The  serpent  dead,  the  brood  dead  too  1  Winter  will  have 
condemned  the  son  as  he  condemned  the  mother." 

"  The  child  is  dead,  or  may  the  devil  take  me ! "  said 
Porthos.  "  There  is  so  much  fog  in  that  frightful  country, 
so  D' Artagnan  says,  at  least  —  " 

Just  when  this  conclusion  at  which  Porthos  had  arrived 
would  perhaps  have  restored  gayety  to  these  more  or  less 
clouded  countenances,  a  noise  of  feet  was  heard  on  the 
stairs,  and  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  said  Athos. 

"  Messieurs,"  said  the  host,  "  there  is  a  man  in  a  great 
hurry  who  wants  to  speak  to  one  of  you." 

"  Which  of  us  1 "  they  all  asked. 

"  The  one  named  the  Comte  de  la  F^re." 

"  And  what  is  his  name  f "  asked  Athos. 

"Grimaud." 

"Ah,"  said  Athos,  turning  pale,  "back  already) 
What  has  happened  to  Bragelonnel" 

"  Let  him  come  in  I "  said  D' Artagnan. 

But  Grimaud  had  already  come  up,  and  was  waiting 
at  the  door.    He  hurried  into  the  room,  and  dismissed 
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the  host  by  a  sign.  The  host  closed  the  door ;  the  four 
friends  were  in  expectation.  Gnmand's  agitation,  his  pal- 
lor, the  perspiration  on  his  face,  the  dust  which  soiled  his 
garments,  all  told  that  he  was  the  messenger  of  some  im- 
portant and  terrible  news. 

"Messieurs,"  said  he,  ''that  woman  had  a  child;  the 
child  has  become  a  man.  The  tigress  had  a  cub;  the 
tiger  is  launched.     He  comes  to  attack  you ;  take  care !  " 

Athos  looked  at  his  friends  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
Porthos  sought  at  his  side  his  sword,  which  was  hanging 
on  the  wall;  Aramis  seized  his  dagger;  D'Artagnan  rose 
to  his  feet. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Grimaud !  "  exclaimed  the  last. 

"  That  the  son  of  Milady  has  left  England ;  that  he  is 
in  France ;  that  he  is  coming  to  Paris,  if  he  is  not  here 
already." 

"  The  devil  I  "  said  Porthos,  **  are  you  sure  1 " 

**  Sure  I ''  said  Orimaud. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  statement.  Orimaud  was 
60  out  of  breath  and  fatigued  that  he  fell  into  a  chair. 

Athos  filled  a  glass  with  champagne,  and  gave  it  to 
him. 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "though  he  live 
and  be  come  to  Paris,  we  haye  had  to  do  with  plenty  of 
others.     Let  him  come  1 " 

**  Yes,"  said  Porthos,  throwing  a  loving  look  upon  his 
sword  hanging  upon  the  wall ;  "  we  await  him.  Let  him 
come ! " 

"  Besides,  he  is  only  a  child,"  said  Aramis. 

Grimaud  got  up. 

"  A  child ! "  said  he.  ''  Do  you  know  what  this  child 
has  done  1  Disguised  as  a  monk,  he  has  found  out  the 
whole  story  while  confessing  the  executioner  of  B^thune, 
and  after  having  confessed  him  and  learned  all,  he  for 

vou  I. —  27 
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absolution  plunged  into  his  heart  this  poniard  which  you 
see  here.  Observe  that  it  is  still  red  and  damp^  for  it  is 
not  more  than  thirty  hours  ago  that  it  was  drawn  from 
the  wound."    And  Grimaud  threw  it  on  the  table. 

All  but  Athos  rose  and  spontaneously  took  their  swords. 
Athos  alone  remained  seated,  calm  and  reflective. 

"And  you  say  he  is  diessed  like  a  monk^  Grimaud  1 " 

'*  Yes,  like  an  Augustinian  monk." 

**  What  sort  of  a  man  is  hel " 

"  Of  my  height,  so  the  host  told  me,  —  thin,  pale,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair !  " 

"  And  —  he  has  not  seen  Baoul  t " 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  met ;  and  it  was  the  viscount 
himself  who  took  him  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  man." 

Athos  got  up  without  saying  a  word,  and  took  down  his 
sword  also. 

"  Come  now.  Messieurs ! "  said  D*Artagnan,  trying  to 
laugh,  "we  look  like  so  many  silly  women !  How  absurd, 
we  four  who  have  without  a  frown  made  head  against 
armies  are  now  trembling  because  of  a  child  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Athos,  "  but  this  child  comes  in  the  name 
of  God." 

And  they  all  hurriedly  left  the  h6teL 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

THE  LETTER  FROM  CHABLES  L 

The  leader  mnst  now  cross  the  Seine  with  us,  and  follow 
US  to  the  gate  of  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques.  It  was  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  pious 
Sisters  had  come  to  say  a  Mass  for  the  success  of  Charles 
I.'s  arms.  On  leaving  the  church,  a  woman  and  a  young 
girl  dressed  in  black — the  one  as  a  widow  and  the 
other  as  an  orphan — had  returned  to  their  celL  The 
woman  knelt  on  a  priedieu  of  painted  wood ;  and  a  few 
paces  from  her,  the  girl^  supported  by  a  chair,  stood  and 
wept. 

The  woman  would  have  been  beautiful;  but  sorrow 
doubtless  had  made  her  look  old.  The  girl  was  charm- 
ing, and  her  tears  made  her  seem  more  so.  The  woman 
seemed  about  forty,  the  girl  fourteen. 

"  0  God,"  said  the  suppliant,  ''  preserve  my  husband 
and  my  son,  and  take  my  life,  which  is  so  sad  and 
wretched !  ** 

"  0  God,'*  said  the  girl,  **  still  preserve  my  mother  I " 

^  Your  mother  can  do  nothing  more  for  you  in  this 
world,  Henrietta.  She  has  no  longer  a  throne,  husband, 
son,  money,  nor  friend  \  your  mother,  my  poor  child,  is 
abandoned  by  all." 

And  the  woman,  foiling  back  into  the  arms  of  her 
daughter,  who  rushed  forward  to  support  her,  herself  also 
fell  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

"  Mother,  take  courage  I "  said  the  girl 
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"  Ah !  kings  are  unfortunate  this  year,**  said  the  mother, 
leaning  her  head  on  the  girl's  shoulder;  "no  one  trouhles 
himself  about  us  in  this  land,  for  every  one  thinks  of  his 
own  affairs.  So  long  as  your  brother  was  with  us  he 
sustained  me  ;  but  he  has  gone.  He  can  send  no  news  of 
himself  to  me  or  to  his  father.  I  have  pawned  my  last 
jewels,  sold  all  my  clothes  and  yours  to  pay  his  servants' 
wages,  who  would  have  refused  to  accompany  him  if  I 
had  not  made  this  sacrifice.  Now  we  are  obliged  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters.  We  belong  to 
the  poor,  who  are  helped  by  God." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  apply  to  the  queen,  your  sister  1" 
asked  the  young  girL 

''Alas I"  said  the  afflicted  mother,  "the  queen  is  no 
longer  queen,  my  child,  —  another  reigns  in  her  name. 
One  day  you  will  be  able  to  understand  all  that" 

"  WeU,  then,  to  the  king,  your  nephew  1  Would  you 
like  me  to  speak  to  himf  Mother,  you  know  how  he 
loves  me.'' 

"  Alas !  the  king  is  not  yet  king ;  and  he  himself,  you 
well  know,  for  Laporte  has  told  us  twenty  times,  is  ia 
want  of  everything." 

"  Then  let  us  address  ourselves  to  Grod/'  said  the  girL 
And  she  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  her  mother. 

These  two  females,  who  were  thus  praying  side  by  side» 
were  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Charles  I.  They  were  ending  their 
prayers  when  a  Sister  tapped  gently  at  the  oell-door. 

"Come  in,  Sister,"  said  the  elder,  wiping  away  her 
tears,  and  rising.    The  Sister  respectfully  opened  the  door. 

"Will  your  Majesty  pardon  me  for  disturbing  your 
devotions?"  said  she;  "but  there  is  in  the  parlor  a 
foreign  lord  come  from  England,  who  begs  the  honor  of 
giving  your  Majesty  a  letter." 
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"  Oh|  a  letter !  perhaps  from  the  king !  Nenni  of  your 
father,  without  donbt.     Do  you  hear,  Henrietta  T' 

''  Yes,  Madame,  I  do,  and  I  hope." 

"  And  who  is  this  lord  f  speak  I " 

**  A  gentleman  about  fifty  years  old." 

'*  His  name  1    Has  he  given  his  name  t " 

«'  Lord  de  Winter." 

"  Lord  de  Winter  1 "  cried  the  queen,  —  "  my  husband's 
friend.  Oh^  let  him  come  in,  let  him  come  in  I "  And 
the  queen  ran  to  meet  the  messenger,  whose  hand  she 
seized  with  warmth. 

Lord  de  Winter,  on  entering  the  cell,  knelt  down  and 
presented  the  queen  with  a  letter  rolled  up  in  a  gold  case. 

^' Ah,  my  Lord,"  said  the  queen,  "you  bring  us  three 
things  that  we  have  not  seen  for  a  long  while,  —  gold,  a 
devoted  friend,  and  a  letter  from  the  king." 

Winter  again  bowed,  but  he  could  not  reply,  he  was  so 
greatly  moved. 

"  My  Lord,''  said  the  queen,  referring  to  the  letter, 
"  you  may  suppose  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  its 
contents." 

"  I  will  withdraw,  Madame." 

"  No,  stay ;  we  wiU  read  it  before  you.  Can  you  not 
imagine  that  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  put  to 
you  1 " 

Winter  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  remained  standing 
in  silence. 

The  mother  and  daughter  had  withdrawn  into  a  recess 
of  the  window,  and  read  eagerly  the  following  letter,  the 
girl  resting  on  her  mother's  arm :  — 

Madame  and  dxab  Wetb,  —  We  have  reached  the  end. 
All  the  resources  that  God  has  left  us  are  gathered  together 
in  this  camp  of  Naseby,  whence  I  am  writing  to  you  in 
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haste.  Heie  I  await  the  anny  of  my  rebellioiu  aubjects,  and 
am  going  to  straggle  for  the  last  time  against  them*  If  con- 
qaeior,  I  continue  the  straggle;  tonquered,  I  am  lost  utterly. 
I  want,  in  this  latter  alternatiye  (alas  I  when  one  is  where  we 
aze,  eveiything  should  be  provided  for),  to  reach  the  coasts  of 
France.  But  could  they,  would  they  receive  an  unfortunate 
king  there,  who  would  bring  such  a  sad  example  to  a  country 
already  disturbed  by  civil  discord  ?  Your  wisdom  and  affec- 
tion will  serve  me  for  guide.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  will 
tell  you,  Madame,  what  I  cannot  intrust  to  the  risk  of  acci- 
dent He  will  explain  to  you  what  step  I  await  from.  you.  I 
give  in  charge  to  him  also,  my  blessing  for  my  children,  and 
my  heart's  b^t  affection  for  you,  Madame  and  dear  wife. 


The  letter  was  signed,  instead  of  '^  Charles,  Ein^'* 
"Charles,  still  King." 

This  sad  perusal,  whose  impressions  on  the  queen's  £aee 
Winter  followed,  yet  brought  a  ray  of  hope  to  her  mind. 

"  Thongh  he  is  no  longer  king,''  she  exclaimed,  "  though, 
he  is  conquered,  exiled,  he  yet  lives  t  Alas  !  the  throne 
is  too  perilous  nowadays  for  me  to  wish  him  to  remain 
on  it  But  tell  me,  my  Lord,  frankly,  is  his  position  as 
desperate  as  he  imagines)" 

"  Alas,  Madame,  more  desperate  than  he  believes  him- 
sel£  His  Majesty  has  so  good  a  heart  that  he  does  not 
comprehend  hatred;  so  loyal  that  he  does  not  divine 
treachery.  England  is  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness 
which  I  greatly  fear  will  be  only  removed  by  blood." 

"  But  Lord  Montrose  1 "  replied  the  queen.  "  I  have 
heard  talk  of  great  and  rapid  successes, — of  battles  gained 
at  Inverlochy,  at  Auldearn,  at  Alfort,  and  at  Kilsyth.  I 
heard  that  he  was  marching  to  the  frontier  to  join  his 
king." 

'^  Tes,  Madame ;  but  there  he  encountered  Leslie.  He 
had  wearied  victory  by  force  of  superhuman  enterprises. 
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Victory  had  abandoned  him.  Montrose,  beaten  at  Philip- 
haughy  has  been  obliged  to  dismiss  the  remains  of  his 
army,  and  to  flee  disguised  as  a  servant  He  is  at  Bergen, 
in  Norway." 

"  God  preserve  him ! "  said  the  queen.  "  It  is  at  least 
a  consolation  to  know  that  those  who  have  so  many  times 
risked  their  lives  for  us  are  in  safety.  And  now,  my 
Lord,  since  the  king's  situation  is  so  desperate,  tell  me 
what  my  royal  husband  desired  yon  to  say." 

"  Well,  Madame,  the  king  wishes  you  to  try  and  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  respect- 
ing him." 

"  Alas,  you  know  that  the  king  is  still  under  age,  and 
the  queen  is  a  woman,  very  weak  too ;  M.  de  Mazarin 
is  aU." 

"Would  he  desire  to  play  the  x>&i^  in  France  which 
Cromwell  does  in  England  )  " 

**  Oh,  no  !  He  is  a  pliable,  cunning  Italian,  who  per- 
haps imagines  crime,  but  will  never  dare  commit  it,  and 
quite  the  opposite  to  Cromwell,  who  does  as  he  likes  with 
the  two  Houses.  Mazarin  has  only  the  queen's  support  in 
his  disputes  with  the  Parliament." 

"  The  more  reason,  then,  why  he  should  protect  a  king 
whom  the  Parliament  persecutes." 

The  queen  shook  her  head  with  bitterness. 

"  My  own  judgment,  my  Lord,  is  that  the  cardinal 
will  do  nothing,  or  perhaps  even  will  be  against  us.  The 
presence  of  myself  and  daughter  in  France  already  lies 
heavy  on  him,  much  more  would  that  of  the  king.  My 
Lord,"  added  Henrietta,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  *Mt  is 
sad  and  almost  shameful  to  have  to  say  it»  but  we  have 
passed  the  winter  at  the  Louvre,  without  money,  linen, 
almost  without  bread,  and  often  not  getting  up  for  want 
of  a  fire." 
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"  Horrible,"  exclaimed  Winter.  "  Henry  IV.'s  daugh- 
ter !    King  Charles's  wife  ! '' 

"  This  is  the  hospitality  which  a  minister,  in  answer  to 
a  king's  request,  gives  to  a  queen." 

''  But  I  have  heard  talk  of  a  marriage  between  my  Lord 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orl&ms." 

''  Tes ;  I  did  for  a  while  have  a  hope  of  it  The  children 
love  each  other ;  but  the  queen,  who  had  at  first  given 
her  consent,  has  changed  her  mind.  But  M.  le  Due 
d'Orl^ns,  who  had  encouraged  the  commencement  of 
their  familiarity,  has  forbidden  his  daughter  to  think  more 
of  this  union.  Ah,  my  Lord,"  continued  the  queen, 
without  even  thinking  of  wiping  away  her  tears,  "it  is 
better  to  fight  as  the  king  has,  and  to  die  as  he  may  per- 
haps, than  to  live  a  beggar  as  I  am  doing." 

"  Courage,  Madame,"  said  Winter,  "  courage.  Do  not 
despair.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  crown  of  France,  so 
broken  up  just  now,  to  oppose  rebellion  among  a  people 
so  close  to  them.  Mazaiin  is  a  statesman,  and  sees  this 
necessity." 

"  But  are  you  sure,"  said  the  queen,  doubtfully,  "  that 
you  have  not  been  forestalled  1 " 

**  By  whom  1 "  asked  Winter. 

"  Why,  by  the  Joyces,  the  Prides,  the  Cromwells.** 

"  By  a  tailor,  by  a  carter,  by  a  brewer !  Ah,  I  hope,  Ma- 
dame, that  the  cardinal  will  not  ally  himself  with  such  men." 

"But  what  is  he  himself  1 "  asked  Henrietta. 

*'  But  for  the  honor  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  —  " 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  he  will  do  something  for  that  honor. 
A  friend  possesses  such  eloquence,  my  Lord,  that  you  re- 
assure me.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  go  to  the 
minister's." 

'^  Madame,"  said  Winter,  bowing  low,  *'  I  am  proud  of 
this  honor." 
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"  But  what  if  he  lefuse,"  said  Henrietta,  stopping,  "  and 
the  king  should  lose  the  battle ) " 

"  His  Majesty  might  then  take  refiigein  Holland,  where 
I  have  heard  that  my  Lord  the  Prince  of  Wales  is." 

**  And  would  his  Majesty  be  able  to  count  in  his  flight 
upon  many  servants  like  yourself?" 

**  Alas,  no,  Madame ;  but  the  thing  was  foreseen,  and  I 
have  come  to  find  some  allies  in  France." 

"  Allies  ! "  said  the  queen,  shaking  her  head. 

''Madame,  if  I  can  find  once  more  some  old  friends 
whom  I  had  formerly,  I  would  answer  for  everything." 

''Go  on  then,  my  Lord,"  said  the  queen,  with  that 
strong  doubt  which  fills  the  minds  of  people  who  have  for 
a  long  time  been  unhappy,  —  "  go  on ;  and  may  God  hear 
you ! " 

The  queen  entered  her  carriage,  and  Winter,  on  horse- 
back, followed  by  two  servants,  rode  beside  her  carriage 
door 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Cromwell's  letteb. 

JuBT  as  Madame  Henrietta  was  leaving  the  Cannelite  con- 
vent to  go  to  the  Palais-Royal,  a  cavalier  dismoanted  at 
the  gate  of  the  same  royal  residence,  and  told  the  guards 
that  he  had  something  important  to  say  to  Cardinal  Mas- 
arin.  While  the  cardinal  often  felt  afiradd,  yet  as  he  had 
great  need  of  intelligence,  he  was  tolerably  accessible.  It 
was  not  at  the  first  door  that  the  stranger  met  any  real 
difficulty,  nor  at  the  second,  but  at  the  third,  for  there,  be- 
side the  guard  and  ushers,  £edthful  Bemouin  watched,  —  a 
Cerberus  whom  no  words  could  bend,  no  branch,  even  were 
it  gold,  could  charm.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  third  door 
that  the  cavalier  had  to  submit  to  a  formal  interrogatory. 

The  cavalier,  having  left  his  horse  fiastened  to  the  rail- 
ings, went  up  the  grand  staircase,  and  addressing  the 
guards  in  the  first  room,  ''M.  le  Cardinal  Mazarinl** 
said  he. 

"Pass  on,"  replied  the  guards,  without  raising  their 
heads,  —  some  over  their  cards,  others  at  dice,  wishing 
to  show  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  fiU  the  office  of 
gentleman-usher. 

The  cavalier  entered  the  second  room.  This  was  guarded 
by  musketeers  and  ushers.     He  repeated  his  demand. 

**  Have  you  a  letter  of  audience  ] "  asked  an  usher, 
coming  up  to  him. 

'*  I  have  one,  but  not  from  Cardinal  Mazarin." 
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Go  in,  and  ask  for  M.  Bemouin/'  said  the  usher.  And 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  third  room. 

Whether  by  chance  or  because  it  was  his  usual  post, 
Bemouin  was  standing  behind  the  door,  and  had  heard 
alL  "  It  is  I  whom  you  want,"  said  he.  "  From  whom 
is  the  letter  which  you  bring  to  his  Eminence  1" 

"  From  General  Oliver  Cromwell,"  said  the  new-comer. 
"  Will  you  announce  that  name  to  his  Eminence,  and  let 
me  know  whether  he  will  receive  me  or  noti"  And 
he  held  himself  erect  in  the  gloomy  and  proud  attitude 
peculiar  to  the  Puritans.  Bemouin,  after  giving  an  in- 
quisitorial look  over  the  whole  of  the  young  man's  per- 
son, entered  the  cardinal's  cabinet,  and  gave  him  the 
message. 

''  One  who  brings  me  a  letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell ! 
And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  1" 

"  A  thorough  Englishman ;  hair  carroty  red,  eyes  blu- 
ish gray,  and  moreover,  proud  and  cold." 

"  Let  him  give  you  the  letter." 

"  Monseigneur  wants  the  letter,"  said  Bemouin,  going 
back  to  the  antechamber. 

**  Monseigneur  will  not  see  the  letter  without  the  bearer," 
replied  the  young  man.  "  But  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
really  bearer  of  a  letter,  look,  here  it  is." 

Bemouin  looked  at  the  seal,  and  seeing  that  it  really 
came  from  General  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  about  to  return 
to  Mazarin. 

''Add,"  said  the  young  man,  "that  I  am  not  a  mere 
messenger,  but  an  envoy  eictraordinary." 

Bemouin  reentered  the  cabinet,  and  came  out  after  a 
few  seconds.  "  Enter,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  holding  the  door 
open. 

Mazarin  required  all  these  ceremonial  proceedings  to 
keep  down  the  emotion  caused  by  the  announcement  of 
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this  letter ;  but  however  shrewd  in  mind,  he  searched  in 
vain  to  fathom  what  Cromwell's  motive  could  be  for 
entering  into  communication  with  him. 

The  young  man  appeared  at  the  threshold  of  the  ca1>> 
inet.  He  held  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  the  letter  in  the 
other. 

Mazarin  rose.  ''You  have,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "a 
letter  of  introduction  to  me  I " 

''  This  is  it,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  young  man. 

Mazarin  took  the  letter,  unsealed  it,  and  read  :  — * 

M.  Mordaunt,  one  of  my  secretaries,  will  deliver  this  letter 
of  introduction  to  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  at  Paris. 
He  is  also  the  hearer  of  a  second  confidential  letter  for  his 
Eminence.  Olivbb  Cromwell. 

"  Very  well,  M.  Mordaunt,  give  me  this  second  letter, 

and  take  a  seat." 

The  young  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  second  letter, 
gave  it  to  the  cardinal,  and  seated  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  the  car- 
dinal had  taken  the  letter,  and  without  unsealing  it,  turned 
it  and  re-turned  it  in  his  hand ;  but  to  put  the  bearer 
on  the  wrong  scent,  he  began,  as  was  his  wont,  to  ques- 
tion him,  convinced  as  he  was  by  experience  that  few  men 
succeeded  in  concealing  anything  from  him  when  he  in- 
terrogated and  looked  at  them  at  the  same  time. 

*'  You  are  very  young,  M.  Mordaunt,  for  this  difficult 
business  of  ambassador,  in  which  sometimes  the  oldest 
diplomatists  are  stranded." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  twenty-thiee ;  but  your  Eminence 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  am  young.  I  am  older  than 
yourself,  although  I  have  not  your  wisdom." 

''How  so,  Monsieur  1    I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  mean,  Monseigneur,  that  years  of  suffering  count 
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twice  over,  and  that  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  a 
suiferer." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  I  see/'  said  Mazarin ;  **  want  of  fortune.  Ton 
are  poor,  are  you  not  ? "  Then  he  said  to  himselfi  **  The 
£nglish  revolutionists  are  all  beggars  and  rustics." 

**  Monseigneur,  I  ought  to  have  some  day  a  fortune  of 
six  millions ;  but  I  am  deprived  of  it." 

''You  are  not  then  a  plebeian?"  said  the  cardinal, 
astonished. 

"  If  I  took  my  proper  title,  I  should  be  lord  ;  if  I  went 
by  my  own  name,  you  would  hear  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  England." 

''  How  do  you  call  yourself,  then  ? "  asked  Mazarin. 

"  I  call  myself  M.  Mordaunt,"  said  the  young  man, 
bowing. 

Mazarin  saw  that  Cromwell's  messenger  wished  to  keep 
his  incognito.  He  was  silent  a  moment ;  but  he  looked 
at  him  with  greater  attention  than  he  had  done  at  first. 
The  young  man  was  unmoved. 

"  To  the  devil  with  these  Puritans ! "  said  Mazarin  to 
himself.  "  They  are  all  cut  out  of  marble.'*  Then  aloud, 
"  But  are  none  of  your  relatives  living  ? " 

"Yes;  one  of  them." 

"  Then  he  helps  you  1 " 

"  I  have  three  times  been  to  him  to  implore  his  help, 
and  I  have  been  driven  away  by  his  servants." 

"  Dear  me  1  My  dear  M.  Mordaunt,"  said  Mazarin, 
hoping  to  catch  the  young  man  in  a  snare  by  his  pre- 
tended pity,  "  how  your  stoiy  interests  me  I  You  did 
not  know  your  high  birth  1" 

"  I  have  known  it  only  a  short  time." 

"And  up  to  the  moment  when  you  knew  it—" 

"  I  considered  myself  an  abandoned  child." 

"Then  you  have  never  seen  your  mother?" 
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"  Yea^  I  haye,  Monseignenr.  When  I  was  a  mere  child, 
she  came  three  times  to  my  nnne.  I  remember  the  last 
time  as  if  it  were  to-day." 

Yoa  have  a  good  memory." 

Oh,  yeS|  Monseigneur,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
such  a  singular  accent  that  the  cardinal  felt  a  chill  run 
through  him. 

"And  who  brought  you  upl" 

''A  French  nurse,  who  sent  me  away  when  I  was  fire 
years  old  because  she  was  no  longer  paid,  telling  me  the 
name  of  that  relative  of  whom  my  mother  had  often 
spoken  to  her." 

"  What  became  of  you  ^ " 

''  As  I  was  crying  and  begging  on  the  highways,  a  min- 
ister of  Kingston  took  me  in,  instructed  me  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  faith,  imparted  to  me  all  he  knew,  and  helped  me 
in  my  search  after  my  family.  But  the  search  was  fruit- 
less ;  chance  did  it  alL" 

''  You  found  out  what  became  of  your  mother  t " 

"  I  learned  that  she  had  been  assassinated  by  this  rel- 
ative, aided  by  four  of  his  friends ;  but  I  already  had 
learned  that  I  had  been  deprived  of  my  title  and  de- 
spoiled of  ail  my  property  by  King  Charles." 

"  Ah !  I  see  now  why  you  are  serving  CromwelL  You 
hate  the  king." 

''  Yes^  Monseigneur,  I  hate  him  1 "  said  the  young  man. 

Mazarin  was  astonished  at  the  diabolical  expression  with 
which  the  young  man  pronounced  these  words ;  while  or- 
dinary visages  have  a  deep  blush,  his  visage  was  suffused 
with  gall,  and  grew  livid. 

"  Yours  is  a  terrible  history,  M.  Mordaunt,  and  touches 
me  deeply ;  but  happily  for  you,  you  serve  an  all-powerful 
master.  He  ought  to  help  you  in  your  inquiries.  We  in 
power  procure  so  much  intelligence." 
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''  Monaeigneur,  show  but  the  smallest  trace  of  a  scent 
to  a  highbred  dog,  and  he  will  follow  it  up." 

"  But  this  relative  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  would  you 
wish  me  to  speak  to  him ) "  said  Mazarin,  who  attached 
importance  to  making  a  friend  near  to  GromwelL 
"  Thanks,  Monseigneur,  I  will  speak  to  him  myself" 
"  But  have  you  not  told  me  he  ill-used  you  1 " 
**  He  will  treat  me  better  the  next  time  I  see  him." 
"  You  have  then  a  means  of  softening  his  heart  1" 
"  I  have  a  means  of  making  him  fear  me." 
Mazarin  looked  at  the  young  man,  but  at  the  light 
which  flashed  from  his  eyes  the  cardinal  lowered  his  head, 
and  opened  Cromwell's  letter.     By  degrees  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man  became  once  more  dull  and  glassy  as  usual, 
and  he  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.    After  having  read 
the  first  lines,  Mazarin  ventured  to  take  a  sly  look  to  see 
if  Mordaunt  were  not  watching  his  face ;  and  remarking 
his   indiflerence,    "  Get  your  afhirs  done,"  said  he,  im- 
perceptibly shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  by  people  who  are 
doing  their  own  at  the  same  time  1    Let  us  see  what  the 
letter  contains." 

We  produce  it  verbatim :  «— 

To  HIS  Eminence,  M.  lis  Cardinal  Mazarini. 

I  DBSIRB,  Monseigneur,  to  know  your  views  respecting  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  England.  The  two  kingdoms  are  too 
close  to  keep  France  from  being  interested  in  our  condition  as 
we  are  in  that  of  France.  The  English  are  all  but  unanimous 
in  resisting  King  Charles's  tyranny  and  that  of  his  partisans. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  this  movement  by  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  I  can  appreciate  better  than  any  one  else  its  nature  and 
consequences.  To-day  I  expect  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  king.  1  shall  gain  it,  for  the  hopes  of  the  nation  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  are  on  my  side.  This  battle  gained,  the  king 
has  no  further  resources  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  if 
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not  taken  or  killed,  he  win  tzj  to  000  into  FnncetogetxecnutB 
for  hii  arm  J,  and  to  pioeare  aima  and  monej.  Fnnoe  has  al- 
readj  received  Qoeen  Henrietta,  and  doabtleas  without  know- 
ing it»  baa  foetered  a  fiie  of  inezdngoiBhable  civil  war  in  my 
coontiy  ;  but  Madame  Henrietta  is  a  daughter  of  France,  and 
the  hoepitalitj  of  France  was  dne  to  her.  As  for  King  Chariea, 
the  question  diflers  totally  ;  by  lecdving  and  helping  him, 
France  would  show  disapproval  of  the  acts  of  the  RiijgHsh  peo- 
ple, and  would  so  sensibly  do  hurt  to  England,  and  especially 
to  the  action  of  the  government  which  she  intends  setting  up^ 
that  such  a  condition  would  be  equivalent  to  open  hostility. 

At  thia  point,  Mazarin,  much  annoyed  at  the  turn  which 
the  letter  took,  ceased  reading  farther  and  looked  slyly  at 
the  young  man.  He  was  as  thoughtful  as  ever.  Mazarin 
continued: — 

It  is  therefore  urgent,  Monseigneur,  for  me  to  know  as  to 
what  I  may  rely  on  in  the  conduct  of  France  ;  the  interests  of 
that  kingdom  and  of  England,  although  directed  in  opposite 
ways,  yet  approach  nearer  than  one  would  believe.  England 
has  need  of  internal  tranquillity  to  complete  the  eipulsion  of 
the  king.  France  has  need  also  to  strengthen  the  throne  of 
her  young  monarch;  you  need  as  much  as  we  do  that  domestic 
peace  which  we  are  approaching,  thanks  to  the  eneigy  of  our 
government. 

Your  disputes  with  the  parliament,  your  noisy  quarrels 
with  the  princes,  who  to-day  fight  for  you,  and  will  to-morrow 
fight  against  you  ;  the  popular  tenacity  directed  by  the  Coad- 
jutor, the  President  Blancmesnil  and  the  Councillor  Broussel,  — 
all  the  disorder,  in  short,  which  mns  through  all  the  different 
classes  of  the  State,  ought  to  cause  you  to  regard  with  dis* 
quietude  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  war ;  for  then  England, 
aroused  by  the  enthusiasm  of  new  ideas,  would  become  an 
ally  of  Spain,  which  already  courts  an  alliance.  I  have  there- 
fore thought,  Monseigneur,  knowing  your  prudence  and  the 
thoroughly  personal  position  which  events  are  now  making  for 
yoU|  that  you  would  prefer  concentrating  your  strength  in  the 
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interior  of  France,  and  leaving  to  its  own  xesoorees  the  new 
government  of  England.  This  neutrality  simply  consists  in 
keeping  King  Charles  from  French  territory,  and  in  not  sac- 
coring  either  hy  arms,  money,  or  troops,  this  king,  entirely  a 
stranger  to  your  country. 

My  letter  is  therefore  strictly  confidential,  and  for  that  reason 
I  have  sent  it  hy  a  man  who  enjoys  my  intimate  confidence  ; 
it  will  precede,  hy  a  feeling  that  your  Eminence  will  appreciate, 
the  measures  that  I  shall  take  after  the  events.  Oliver  Crom- 
well has  thought  that  he  would  make  an  intelligent  mind  like 
that  of  Mazarini  hetter  understand  reason  than  a  queen,  admir- 
able, doubtless,  for  firmness,  but  too  subject  to  silly  prejudices 
respecting  birth  and  divine  right. 

Adieu,  Monseigneur.  If  I  do  not  receive  an  answer  within 
a  fortnight,  I  shall  r^ard  my  letter  as  null  and  void. 

Oliveb  Cbomwbll. 

'^  M.  Mordaunt,"  said  the  cardinal,  raising  hia  voice  as 
if  to  arouse  the  dreamer^  "  my  reply  to  this  letter  will  be 
so  much  the  more  satisfactory  to  General  Cromwell  because 
I  shall  take  care  that  no  one  shall  know  that  I  have  made 
it  Go,  therefore,  and  await  it  at  Boulogne ;  and  promise 
me  to  set  off  to-moirow  morning.'* 

''I  promise,  Monseigneur;  but  how  many  days  will 
your  Eminence  make  me  wait  for  the  reply  1" 

"  If  you  do  not  get  one  in  ten  days,  you  can  set  off." 

Mordaunt  bowed. 

*'  That  is  not  all.  Monsieur,"  continued  Mazarin.  "  Your 
personal  adventures  have  touched  me  greatly;  besides, 
M.  Cromwell's  letter  makes  you  important  in  my  eyes  as 
being  his  ambassador.  Come,  I  repeat,  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

Mordaunt  thought  a  moment,  and  after  visible  heaitsp 
tion  was  going  to  speak,  when  Bemouin  entered  hastily, 
and  whispered  something  in  the  cardinal's  ear.  "  Mon- 
seigneur," he  said,  ''Queen  Henrietta,  accompanied  by 
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an  English  gentleman,  is  at  this  moment  entering  the 
Palais-Royal." 

Mazarin  started  from  his  chair,  a  movement  which  did 
not  escape  the  young  man's  notice,  and  checked  the  con- 
fidence which  he  was  intending  to  show, 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal,  **  you  have  understood, 
I  hope.  I  have  fixed  Boulogne,  because  to  you  any 
French  city  is  the  same.  If  you  prefer  any  .other,  name 
it ;  but  you  can  easily  imagine  that  surrounded  as  I  am 
by  influences  from  which  I  escape  only  by  the  use  of 
discretion,  I  do  not  wish  your  presence  in  Paris  to  be 
known." 

"I  shall  set  off,"  said  Mordaunt,  making  some  steps 
towards  the  door  by  which  he  came  in. 

"  2^0,  not  by  that  door,  I  beg  of  you,"  the  cardinal 
said  quickly.  *'  Please  go  by  this  gaJlery,  whence  you 
will  reach  the  hall.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  see  you 
go  out ;  our  interview  must  be  secret" 

Mordaunt  followed  Bernouin,  who  took  him  through  an 
adjoining  hall,  and  placed  him  in  the  charge  of  an  usher 
while  pointing  out  a  door  for  exit.  Then  he  hastily  re- 
turned to  introduce  to  his  master  Queen  Henrietta,  who 
was  already  passing  along  the  glass  gallery. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MAZARIN  AND  QUBEN  HENRIETTA. 

The  cardinal  rose,  and  went  in  haste  to  leceive  the  Queen 
of  England.  He  joined  her  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery 
which  led  to  his  cabinet  He  showed  all  the  more  respect 
to  this  queen  without  attendants  and  jewels,  because  he 
himself  felt  he  deserved  reproach  for  his  avarice  and  want 
of  heart  But  supplicants  know  how  to  control  their 
countenances,  and  Henry  lY.'s  daughter  smiled  on  enters 
ing  the  presence  of  him  whom  she  hated  and  despised. 

**  Ah !  "  said  Mazarin  to  himself,  "  what  a  sweet  counte- 
nance !    Can  she  be  come  to  borrow  some  money  1 " 

And  he  cast  an  uneasy  look  upon  the  panel  of  his  strong 
box  i  he  even  turned  inside  the  bezel  of  the  magnificent 
diamond  whose  brilliancy  attracted  the  eyes  to  his  hand, 
which  was  white  and  handsome.  Unfortunately  this  ring 
had  not  the  power  of  that  of  Gyges,  which  could  render 
its  owner  invisible  when  he  did  what  Mazarin  was  just 
doing. 

Now,  Mazarin  would  have  much  liked  to  be  invisible 
just  then,  for  he  guessed  that  Madame  Henrietta  came  to 
ask  something  of  him.  When  a  queen  whom  he  had  so 
badly  treated  appeared  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  instead  of 
a  threat  on  her  tongue,  she  came  as  a  suppliant 

"  Monsieur  the  Cardinal,"  said  the  august  visitor,  *'  I 
had  had  the  idea  at  first  of  speaking  with  the  queen,  my 
sister,  of  the  afiair  which  brings  me  to  you ;  but  I  have 
thought  that  political  affairs  concern  men  before  alL" 
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'^Madame/'  said  Mazarin,  ''believe  me,  your  Majesty 
quite  confuses  me  by  this  flattering  distinction/* 

"  He  is  very  gracious,''  thought  the  queen ;  **  could  he 
then  have  divined  my  purpose ) " 

They  reached  the  cardinal's  cabinet.  He  caused  the 
queen  to  be  seated,  and  when  she  was  settled  in  his 
armchair,  "  Give  your  commands,"  said  he,  ''  to  the  most 
respectful  of  your  servants." 

"Alas,  Monsieur!  I  have  lost  the  habit  of  giving 
orders,  and  have  acquired  that  of  making  prayers.  I 
come  to  pray  of  you,  too  happy  if  my  prayer  be  heard 
by  you." 

"  I  am  listening,  Madame." 

**  Monsieur  the  Cardinal,  it  is  concerning  the  war  which 
the  king,  my  husband,  wages  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  there  is  fighting 
in  England,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  and  that 
in  a  short  time  they  will  fight  in  a  manner  much  more 
decisive  than  they  have  done  up  to  the  present." 

''  I  am  quite  unaware  of  it,  Madame,"  said  the  cardinal, 
accompanying  the  words  with  a  slight  shrug.  "  Alas ! 
our  own  wars  quite  absorb  the  time  and  thoughts  of  a  poor 
weak  minister  like  myself." 

''  Welly  Monsieur  the  Cardinal,"  said  the  queen,  ''  I 
will  tell  you  then  that  Charles  I.,  my  husband,  is  on  the 
eve  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle.  In  case  of  defeat "  — 
Mazarin  gave  a  start  — ''  one  must  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency," continued  the  queen;  "in  case  of  defeat  he 
desires  to  withdraw  to  France,  and  live  there  as  a  private 
individuaL     What  do  you  say  to  this  project ) " 

The  cardinal  had  listened  without  letting  a  muscle  of 
his  face  show  his  real  thoughts ;  while  listening,  his  smile 
continued  as  it  always  was,  insincere  and  wheedling,  and 
when  the  queen  had  finished,  "  Do  you  think,  Madame^" 
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said  be,  in  his  softest  tones,  "  that  France,  as  agitated  and 
seething  as  she  is  herself,  would  be  a  safe  harbor  for  a 
dethroned  king?  The  crown  is  already  very  insecure  on 
Louis  XIV.'s  head  ;  how  could  he  support  a  double 
weight  1 " 

'*  That  weight  has  not  been  very  heavy  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  the  queen  broke  in  with  a  sad  smile ;  **  and  I 
do  not  ask  that  more  should  be  done  for  my  husband 
than  for  me.  You  see  we  are  very  moderate  princes. 
Monsieur." 

*'  Oh  I  for  you,  Madame,"  the  cardinal  hastened  to  say, 
to  cut  short  explanations  which  he  saw  coming,  '*it  is 
quite  a  different  matter ;  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  —  that 
grand,  that  sublime  king." 

'*  A  thing  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  refusing  hos- 
pitality  to  his  son-in-law,  is  it  not  so.  Monsieur  Y  You 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  remember  that  this  grand,  this  sub- 
lime king,  proscribed  once  as  my  husband  is  likely  to  be, 
had  to  ask  help  from  Engfand,  and  that'  England  gave  it 
to  him  ;  it  is  true,  I  may  add,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
not  his  niece. 

"  Peccato  I "  said  Mazarin,  struggling  against  that  very 
simple  logic.     ^'Your  Majesty  does  not  understand  me; 
you  misjudge  my  meaning,  doubtless  because  I  &il  to  ex- 
^plain  myself  clearly  in  French." 

''Speak  Italian,  Monsieur;  Queen  Marie  de  M^dicis, 
our  mother,  taught  us  the  language  before  the  cardinal, 
your  predecessor,  sent  her  to  die  in  exile.  If  anything 
remains  of  this  grand,  this  sublime  King  Henry  of  whom 
you  were  speaking  just  now,  he  might  indeed  be  aston- 
ished at  your  deep  admiration  for  him  conjoined  with  such 
scanty  regard  for  his  family." 

The  perspiration  ran  in  great  drops  down  Mazarin's 
forehead. 
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"  My  admiiation  is  on  the  contiary  so  great  and  xeal, 
Madame/'  said  Mazarin,  not  accepting  the  queen's  offer  to 
change  the  language,  ^'  that  if  Charles  I.  —  whom  God  pre* 
serve  from  all  misfortune  1  —  come  to  France,  I  will  offer 
him  my  own  house ;  but,  alas  1  it  would  be  an  insecure 
retreat.  One  day  the  people  would  set  fire  to  it  as  they 
did  to  that  of  Marshal  d'Ancre.  Poor  Goncino  Goncini  I 
yet  he  wished  only  the  good  of  France." 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,  as  you  do,"  said  the  queen, 
ironically. 

Mazarin  pretended  not  to  see  the  double  meaning  of 
the  expression  which  he  himself  had  used,  and  went  on 
pitying  the  fate  of  Goncini 

*'  But  in  short,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  queen,  growing 
impatient,  ''  what  is  your  reply ) " 

"  Madame,"  exclaimed  Mazarin,  more  and  more  moved, 
'*  would  your  Mcgesty  allow  me  to  give  you  some  advice  f 
Be  it  well  understood  that  before  being  so  bold  I  begin 
by  putting  myself  at  your  Mtyesty's  feet  as  regards  any- 
thing that  will  please  you." 

**  Speak,  Monsieur !  The  advice  of  a  man  so  .farseeing 
as  you  are  must  assuredly  be  good." 

"  Afadame,  believe  me,  the  king  ought  to  defend  himself 
to  the  very  last." 

''He  has  done  so.  Monsieur;  and  this  final  battle  that^ 
he  is  about  to  fight  with  resources  far  inferior  to  those  of 
his  enemies  proves  that  he  does  not  count  on  yielding 
without  fighting.     But  suppose  he  be  vanquished  1" 

"  WeU,  Madame,  in  that  case,  my  advice  —  I  know  I 
am  very  bold  in  giving  it— but  my  advice  is,  the  king 
ought  not  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Absent  kings  are  soon 
foigotten ;  if  he  comes  to  France,  his  cause  will  be  lost" 

''  But  then,  if  this  be  your  advice,  send  him  succor  in 
men  and  money,  for  I  can  do  nothing  more ;  I  have  sold 
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my  last  jewel  to  aid  him.  If  any  had  been  left,  I  should 
have  bought  some  fiiel  to  make  a  fire  duiing  this  winter 
to  warm  myself  and  my  daughter." 

"Ahf  Madame!  your  Majesty  does  not  at  all  know 
what  you  are  asking.  From  the  time  when  help  from 
abroad  enters  the  service  of  a  king  to  replace  him  on  the 
throne,  an  avowal  is  made  that  he  has  aid  no  longer  from 
his  subjects'  loyalty." 

"  To  the  point,  Monsieur/'  said  the  queen,  grown  im* 
patient  at  following  this  subtle  intellect  in  the  labyrinth 
of  words  in  which  he  was  wandering,  —  "to  the  pointy  and 
reply  Yes  or  No  !  If  the  king  stays  in  England,  will  you 
send  him  help?  If  he  comes  to  France,  will  you  give 
him  hospitality)" 

"  Madame,"  said  the  cardinal,  affecting  extreme  frank- 
ness, "  I  am  going  to  show  your  Majesty  how  devoted  I 
am,  and  the  desire  that  I  have  of  ending  a  matter  which 
you  have  so  much  at  heart  After  which,  your  Migesty» 
I  think,  will  no  longer  doubt  my  zeal  to  serve  you." 

The  queen  bit  her  lips,  and  moved  impatiently  in  hex 
chair.  **  Well  !  what  are  you  going  to  do  1  Let  us 
hear,  —  speak  i " 

''  I  am  going  this  very  moment  to  consult  the  queen,  and 
we  will  afterwards  refer  the  matter  to  the  parliament." 

"  With  whom  you  are  at  war,  are  you  not  1  You  will 
perhaps  place  it  in  Broussers  hand  as  advocate.  Enough, 
Monsieur,  enough.  Gk>  indeed  to  parliament ;  for  from  it, 
the  enemy  of  kings,  has  come  to  the  daughter  of  that 
great,  that  sublime  Henry  lY.,  whom  you  admire  so  much, 
the  only  help  which  has  prevented  her  from  dying  of  cold 
and  hunger  this  winter."  And  at  these  words  the  queen 
got  up  with  a  majestic  indignation. 

The  cardinal  extended  his  clasped  hands.  '*  Ah,  Mar 
dame,  Madame,  how  you  misunderstand  me ! " 
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But  Qaeen  Heniiettay  without  even  turning  towards  him 
who  was  shedding  these  hypocritical  tears,  crossed  the 
cahinet,  opened  the  door  herself,  and  through  the  midst 
of  the  numerous  guards  of  his  Eminence,  and  of  courtiers 
anxious  to  make  their  court,  went  and  took  the  hand  of 
Lord  de  Winter,  solitary,  isolated,  and  standing.  Poor 
queen,  already  fallen,  to  whom  still  all  bowed  for  eti- 
quette's sake,  but  who  had  in  fact  only  a  single  arm  on 
which  she  could  lean  for  support! 

''Never  mind/'  said  Mazarin,  when  alone;  ''it  has 
given  me  some  trouble,  and  it  is  a  hard  part  to  play.  But 
I  have  said  nothing  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Hm  ! 
Cromwell  is  a  rough  king-hunter ;  I  pity  his  ministers,  if 
he  ever  needs  any.     Bemouin  I " 

Bemouin  entered. 

"  Find  out  whether  the  young  man  in  black  doublet  and 
with  short  hair,  whom  you  just  now  introduced  to  me,  is 
still  in  the  palace  ! "  Bemouin  went  out.  The  cardinal 
occupied  the  time  of  his  absence  in  turning  outside  the 
bezel  of  his  ring,  in  rubbing  the  diamond  and  admiring  its 
water ;  and  as  a  tear  was  still  in  his  eye  and  rendered  the 
sight  troubled,  he  shook  his  head  to  cause  it  to  falL  Ber- 
nouin  returned  with  Comminges,  who  was  on  guard. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Comminges,  "  as  I  was  conducting 
the  young  man  whom  your  Eminence  inquires  for,  he 
approached  the  glass  door  of  the  gallery,  and  looked  at 
something  with  astonishment  —  without  doubt  Raphael's 
painting — opposite  that  door.  Then  he  reflected  a  mo- 
ment, and  went  down  the  stairs.  I  believe  I  saw  him 
mount  a  gray  horse,  and  leave  the  palace.  But  does  not 
Monseigneur  go  to  visit  the  queen  1'* 

"  Why  so  1 " 

"M.  de  Guitaut,  my  uncle,  has  just  told  me  that  her 
Mcgesty  has  had  news  from  the  army." 
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"  I  am  glad ;  I  am  going,  then." 

At  this  moment,  M.  de  Yillequier  appeared.  He  came, 
in  fact,  to  seek  the  cardinal  on  the  part  of  the  queen. 

Comminges  had  seen  correctly ;  and  Mordaunt  had  really 
done  as  had  heen  related.  While  crossing  the  gallery  par- 
allel to  the  grand  glass  gallery,  he  saw  Winter,  who 
was  awaiting  the  queen.  At  this  sight  the  young  man 
stopped  short,  not  in  admiration  of  the  painting,  hut  as  if 
flEiscinated  hy  a  terrible  object.  His  eyes  were  dilated ;  a 
shudder  ran  through  his  body.  He  looked  as  if  he 
wished  to  break  through  the  rampart  of  glass  which 
separated  him  from  his  enemy.  If  Comminges  had  seen 
the  expression  of  hatred  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man 
when  fixed  on  Winter,  he  would  not  have  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  this  English  lord  was  his  mortal  enemy. 

But  Mordaunt  stopped.  It  was  to  reflect,  without  doubt, 
—  for  instead  of  yielding  to  his  first  intention,  which  had 
been  to  go  directly  to  Lord  de  Winter,  he  gently  descended 
the  staircase,  got  on  his  horse,  made  him  pull  up  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
gate,  waited  for  the  queen's  coach  to  leave  the  court  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  queen  was  scarcely  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  with  Mazarin  ;  but  it  seemed  an  age  to  him 
who  was  waiting. 

At  length  the  heavy  machine  which  they  then  called  a 
coach  came,  and  Winter,  still  on  horseback,  leaned  over 
the  door  to  talk  with  her  Majesty.  The  horses  started 
at  a  trot,  and  took  the  road  to  the  Louvre,  which  they 
entered.  Before  leaving  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
Madame  Henrietta  had  told  her  daughter  to  come  and 
wait  for  her  at  the  palace,  which  she  had  dwelt  in  for  a 
long  time,  and  which  she  had  only  left  because  their  pov- 
erty seemed  more  heavy  in  gilded  halls.  Mordaunt  fol- 
lowed the  carriage ;  and  when  he  saw  it  enter  under  the 
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gloomy  arch  of  the  palace,  where  the  queen's  daughter  was 
awaiting  her,  he  placed  himself  against  a  wall  which  lay 
in  shadow,  and  remained  immovable  in  the  midst  of 
Jean  Goiyon's  monldings  like  a  bas-relief  lepresentmg  an 
equestrian  status  He  waited  as  be  had  already  done  at 
the  Palais-RoyaL 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

HOW  THE   UNFOBTUNATB  BOMEniOBS  MISTAKE  OHANGOi  FOB 

FROVIDBMGB. 

"  Well,  Madame/'  said  Winter,  when  the  queen  had  sent 
away  the  servants. 

*'  Well,  just  what  I  expected  has  happened,  my  Lord." 

"He  lefdsesr' 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  yon  in  advance  t " 

"  The  cardinal  refuses  to  receive  the  king  1  France 
refuses  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  prince)  Well,  it's 
the  first  time,  Madame.*' 

"  I  did  not  say  France,  my  Lord ;  I  said  the  cardinal, 
and  he  is  not  even  a  Frenchman.'' 

''  But  have  you  seen  the  queen  1 " 

"Useless,"  said  Madame  Henrietta,  moving  her  head 
sorrowfully.  "  The  queen  will  never  say  Yes  when  the 
cardinal  has  said  No.  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  Italian 
directs  everything,  domestic  or  foreign  1  More  than  that, 
I  should  not  be  astonished  if  we  have  been  anticipated 
by  Cromwell.  The  cardinal  was  embarrassed  when  speak* 
ing  to  me,  and  yet  firm  in  his  determination  to  refuse. 
Then,  have  you  noticed  this  bustle  at  the  Palais-Royal, — 
the  comings  snd  goings  of  business  people  1  Have  they 
heard  any  news,  my  Lord ) " 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  England,  Madam&  I  have 
used  such  diligence  that  I  am  sure  I  have  not  been  fore- 
stalled. I  set  out  three  days  ago,  and  passed  by  a  miracle 
through  the  Puritan  army ;  I  came  by  post  with  my  servant 
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Tony,  ana  the  horses  we  are  riding  were  bought  in  Paris. 
Besides,  before  risking  anytliing,  the  king,  I  am  surey  will 
await  your  Majesty's  reply." 

**  You  will  report  to  him,  my  Lord,"  resumed  the  queen, 
in  despair,  "  that  I  can  do  nothing ;  that  I  have  suffered 
as  much  as  he, — nay,  more,  I  am  obliged  to  eat  the  bread 
of  exile,  and  ask  hospitality  of  false  friends,  who  mock  at 
my  tears ;  and  that  as  to  his  royal  person,  he  must  sacri- 
fice himself  generously  and  die  .like  a  king.  I  shall  go 
and  die  by  his  side." 

"  Madame,"  exclaimed  Winter,  "  your  Majesty  is  giving 
yourself  up  to  hopelessness,  and  perhaps  some  hope  still 
remains." 

"No  more  friends,  no  other  friend,  my  Lord,  in  the 
whole  world  but  you !  0  God  ! "  exclaimed  Henrietta, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  "  have  you  taken  away  all  the 
noble-hearted  who  were  living  on  the  earth  ? " 

"  I  hope  not,  Madame,"  replied  Winter,  fervently.  "  I 
have  spoken  about  four  men." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  four  men  1" 

"  Four  men  resolved  to  die  can  do  much,  believe  me, 
Madame ;  and  they  did  a  good  deal  at  one  time." 

"  And  where  are  these  four  men  ? " 

"  Ah,  that  I  do  not  know.  I  have  lost  sight  of  them  for 
the  last  twenty  years ;  and  yet,  on  all  occasions  where  I 
have  seen  the  king  in  danger,  I  have  thought  of  them." 

"  And  were  these  men  your  friends  1 " 

"  One  of  them  saved  my  life.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  continued  to  be  my  friend,  but  since  then  at  least  I 
have  been  his  friend." 

*'  And  these  friends  are  in  France,  my  Lord }  '* 

*'  I  believe  so." 

*'  Tell  me  their  names.  Perhaps  I  have  heard  of  them, 
and  could  help  you  in  your  inquiry  for  them.'' 
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"  One  of  them  is  named  Chevalier  d  'Artagnan." 

"  Ob,  my  Lord,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  is  lieutenant 
in  the  Guards ;  hut  mind,  this  man,  I  fear,  is  quite  for 
the  cardinal." 

"  In  that  case,  it  would  he  the  closing  misfortune,  and 
I  should  hegin  to  think  that  we  are  truly  under  a  curse.'' 

"  But  the  others  9 "  said  the  queen,  who  clung  to  this 
last  hope  as  a  shipwrecked  man  does  to  the  planks  of  his 
ship,  —  "  the  others,  my  Lord  1 " 

"  The  second  —  I  heard  his  name  hy  chance,  for  before 
fighting  against  us  those  four  told  us  their  names  —  is  the 
Comte  de  la  Fere.  As  for  the  others,  the  habit  I  had  of 
calling  them  by  assumed  names  has  made  me  forget  their 
real  ones." 

'*  Dear  me  1  It  would  yet  he  very  important  to  find 
them,  since  they  might  be  so  useful  to  the  king." 

"  Oh,  yes,  for  they  are  the  very  ones.  Think,  Madame- 
Have  you  never  heard  the  story  that  Queen  Anne  of  Aus^ 
tria  was  formerly  saved  from  the  greatest  danger  that  a 
queen  ever  encountered)" 

"  Yes,  at  the  time  of  her  amours  with  M.  de  Bucking- 
ham ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars, — something 
about  diamonds,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  that  is  it,  Madame.  These  men  saved  her ;  and 
if  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  not  known  to  you, 
it  is  because  the  queen  has  forgotten  them,  although  she 
ought  to  have  made  them  the  first  lords  in  the  kingdom." 

'*  Well,  my  Lord,  we  must  find  them  ;  but  what  could 
four  men  do,  or  rather  three  1  —  for  we  cannot  count  on 
M.  d'Artagnan." 

*'  There  would  be  three  valiant  swords  without  count- 
ing mine.  Now,  four  devoted  men  around  the  king,  to 
surround  him  in  battle,  to  help  him  with  counsel,  would 
be  sufficient,  not  to  make  the  king  a  conqueror,  but  to 
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save  him  if  he  were  yaDquished,  to  help  him  gtobb  the  sea ; 
and  whatever  Mazarin  may  say,  once  on  French  soil  your 
royal  spouse  would  find  here  as  many  retreats  as  the  sea- 
bird  finds  in  the  storms." 

**  Seek,  my  Loid,  seek  these  gentlemen ;  and  if  you  find 
them,  and  if  they  consent  to  pass  with  you  into  England, 
I  will  give  each  of  them  a  dukedom  the  day  we  shall  re« 
mount  the  throne,  and  as  much  gold  beside  as  would  pay 
for  the  palace  of  Whitehall  Seek  then,  my  Lord,  seek,  I 
entreat  you." 

**I  would  seek  well,  Madame,"  said  Winter,  "and  I 
would  find  them  without  doubt,  but  time  fidls  me.  Does 
your  Majesty  forget  that  the  king  awaits  your  reply,  and 
awaits  it  with  anguish  1" 

"  Then  we  are  undone  ! "  exclaimed  the  queen,  with  the 
outburst  of  a  broken  heart. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  young  Henrietta  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  queen,  with  that  sublime  control  which 
is  the  heroism  of  mothers,  checked  her  tears,  and  made 
signs  to  Winter  to  change  the  subject.  But  this  reac- 
tion, powerful  as  it  was,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
young  princess. 

"Why  do  you  always  weep  in  my  absence  now, 
Mother?" 

The  queen  smiled,  and  in  place  of  answering  her, 
"  Listen,  Winter,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  gained  at  least 
one  thing  in  being  no  more  than  half  a  queen ;  and  that 
is  that  my  children  call  me  mother  instead  of  madame.** 

Then  turning  to  her  daughter,  "What  do  you  want, 
Henrietta  1 "  she  added. 

"  Mother,  a  cavalier  has  just  oome  to  the  Louvre,  and 
desires  to  present  his  respects  to  your  Majesty ;  he  comes 
from  the  army,  and  has  a  letter  to  give  you  fiom  Mar^al 
de  Grammont,  I  think." 
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''Aht''  said  the  qaeen  to  Winter,  ''he  is  one  of  my 
faithful  friends.  But  do  you  not  remark,  my  dear  Loid, 
that  we  are  so  poorly  served  that  it  is  my  daughter  who 
undertakes  the  functions  of  chamberlain  Y** 

''Madame,  have  pity  upon  me/'  said  Winter,  '^you 
xend  my  souL" 

"Who  is  this  cavalier,  Henrietta  1"  addressing  her 
daughter. 

"  I  saw  him  through  the  window ;  he  is  a  young  man  who 
seems  scarcely  sixteen,  named  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.'' 

The  queen  with  a  smile  made  a  sign  to  her  daughter, 
who  opened  the  door ;  and  Raoul  appeared  at  the  entrance. 

He  came  towards  the  queen,  and  knelt. 

"  Madame,*'  said  he,  "  I  bring  a  letter  from  my  friend 
the  Comte  de  Guiche,  who  has  enabled  me  to  have  the 
honor  of  serving  you.  This  letter  contains  an  important 
piece  of  news,  and  the  expression  of  his  respects." 

At  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche  the  young  princess 
blushed ;  the  queen  looked  at  her  with  some  severity. 

"  But  you  told  me  that  the  letter  was  from  Mar6chal  de 
Grammont,  Henrietta,"  said  the  queen. 

"  I  thought  it  was,  Madame  —  "  stammered  the  girl. 

"  It  was  my  fsiult,  Madame/'  said  Raoul,  "  I  actually 
announced  myself  as  coming  from  Mar6chal  de  Grammont ; 
but  having  been  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  he  was  not 
able  to  write,  and  the  Comte  de  Guiche  acted  as  his 
secretary." 

"There  has  been  fighting,  theni"  said  the  queen,  bid- 
ding Baoul  rise. 

*'  Yes,  Madame,"  said  the  yotingman,  handing  the  letter 
to  Winter,  who  advanced  to  take  it  and  hand  it  to  the 
queen. 

On  hearing  of  a  battle,  the  young  princess  attempted  to 
ask  some  question,  doubtless  interesting  to  herself,  but  her 
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mouth  dosed  without  her  having  said  a  word,  while  her 
blushes  gradually  disappeared. 

The  queen  noticed  all  this  confusion,  and  doubtless  her 
maternal  heart  translated  it ;  for  addressing  Baoul  afresh, 
"And  nothing  wrong  has  happened  to  the  young  Gomte 
de  Guiche  1 "  she  asked ;  "  for  not  only  is  he  one  of  our 
servants,  as  you  have  said,  Monsieur,  but  also  one  of  our 
friends." 

''No,  Madame;  but  on  the  contrary  he  has  gained 
great  distinction,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  embraced 
by  Monsieur  the  Prince  on  the  field  of  battle." 

The  princess  clapped  her  hands,  but  ashamed  of  being 
drawn  into  such  a  demonstration  of  joy,  she  turned  half 
round,  and  bent  towards  a  vase  of  roses  as  if  to  smell  them. 

"  Let  us  see  what  the  count  says.'* 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  say  to  your  Mi^esty  that  he 
writes  in  the  name  of  his  father." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

The  queen  unsealed  the  letter  and  read  :  — 

Madahb  and  Queen,  —  Not  being  able  to  write  to  you 

myself,  on  account  of  a  wound  which  I  have  received  in  the 

right  hand,  I  employ  my  son,  M.  le  Comte  de  Ouiche,  whom 

you  know  to  be  as  faithM  a  servant  as  his  fJEither,  to  write  in 

my  place,  and  inform  you  that  we  have  just  gained  the  battle 

of  Lens,  —  a  victory  that  cannot  fail  to  give  great  influence  to 

Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  queen  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Your  Majesty  (if  you  desire  to  profit  by  my  advice)  will  take 

advantage  of  this  occasion  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the 

king's  government  the  affairs  of  your  august  husband.     M.  le 

Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  handing 

you  this  letter,  is  my  son's  friend,  whose  life  he  saved  ;  he  is 

a  gentleman  in  whom  your  Majesty  can  implicitly  trust,  in 

case  yon  should  have  any  verbal  or  written  command  to  send 

to  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  respect,  etc, 

Mar£chal  db  Qrammont. 
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Just  when  there  had  been  a  question  lespecting  the 
servioe  which  he  had  done  the  count,  Raoul  could  not 
help  turning  towards  the  princess,  and  had  seen  in  her 
eyes  an  expression  of  infinite  gratitude  towards  himself; 
he  felt  no  doubt  that  Charles  L's  daughter  loved  his 
friend. 

**  The  battle  of  Lens  is  won !  They  are  fortunate  here, 
they  win  battles  !  Yes,  the  marshal  is  right,  that  tends 
to  change  the  look  of  their  afOEurs ;  but  I  am  much  afiradd 
that  it  will  do  nothing  for  ours,  if  indeed  it  will  not  do 
them  harm.  This  news  is  firesh.  Monsieur,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  having  used  such  diligence  in  bringing 
it  to  me ;  but  for  you,  I  should  have  been  the  last  in  all 
Paris  to  learn  it." 

"Madame,"  said  Baoul,  ''the  Louvre  is  the  second 
palace  which  this  news  has  reached.  No  one  knows  it 
yet ;  and  I  promised  the  Comte  de  Guiche  to  deliver  this 
letter  to  your  Majesty  before  even  having  embraced  my 
guardian." 

"Is  your  guardian  a  BragelonnCy  like  yourself)"  asked 
Lord  de  Winter.  "I  knew  a  Bragelonne  formerly.  Is 
he  living  1 " 

"  No,  Monsieur;  but  from  him  my  guardian,  who  was 
a  near  relative,  inherited  the  estate  of  which  he  bears  the 
name*" 

"And  your  guardian,  Monsieur,"  asked  the  queen, 
who  could  not  help  taking  an  interest  in  this  fine  young 
man,  "  what  is  his  name  1 " 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  F^re,  Madame." 

Winter  started  with  surprise ;  the  queen  looked  at  him 
with  great  pleasure. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  name,"  she  exclaimed, ''  which  you 
have  told  me ! " 

As  for  Winter,  he  could  not  believe  his  ears. 
VOL.  I.  —  29 
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"  Oh,  MoDBieor,  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,  is  not  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere  a  brave  lord  whom  I  knew,  who  was  a  muske- 
teer in  Louis  XIIL's  time,  and  who  is  perhaps  now  about 
forty-seven  or  forty-eight  years  old  1" 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur,  you  are  right  on  all  points." 

'*  And  who  served  under  an  assumed  name  1 " 

"  Under  the  name  of  Athos.  I  lately  heard  his  friend^ 
M.  d'Artagnan,  call  him  by  that  name." 

"  That  is  it,  Madame.  Gk>d  be  praised.  And  he  is  in 
Paris  r'  continued  Winter,  addressing  Raoul.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  queen,  "Hope  still;  hope,"  said  he  to  her. 
"  Providence  declares  for  us,  since  it  causes  me  to  find 
this  brave  gentleman  in  a  manner  so  miraculous.  And 
where  does  he  stay,  Monsieur,  I  pray  youf" 

"  He  is  staying  at  the  King  Charlemagne  H6tel  in  the 
Bue  Gu^n^gaud." 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur.  Ask  this  worthy  friend  to  remain 
at  home  ;  I  shall  go  and  see  him  presently." 

"  Monsieur,  I  will  obey  you  with  much  pleasure  if  her 
Majesty  will  give  me  leave  to  go.** 

"  Go,  Monsieur,"  said  the  queen,  "  and  be  assured  of 
our  regard." 

Winter  and  the  queen  continued  to  converse  for  some 
time  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  the  young  princess  might 
not  hear  them ;  but  this  precaution  was  needless,  as  she 
was  absorbed  in  thought. 

Then,  as  Winter  was  going  to  take  leave,  "One  mo- 
ment, my  Lord,"  said  the  queen.  "  I  have  kept  this  dia- 
mond cross,  which  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  this  star 
of  St.  Michael,  which  was  given  me  by  my  husband;  they 
are  worth  nearly  fifty  thousand  livres.  I  had  determined 
to  die  of  hunger  rather  than  part  with  them ;  but  as  they 
might  be  useful  now  to  him  or  his  defenders,  I  must 
sacrifice  all  to  this  expectation.    Take  them ;  and  if  there 
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is  needy  sell  them.  But  if  yon  can  keep  them,  remember, 
my  Lord,  that  you  will  have  rendered  me  the  greatest  ser- 
vice that  a  gentleman  can  render  a  queen,  and  that  in 
the  day  of  my  prosperity  he  who  shall  bring  back  to  me 
this  star  and  this  cross  will  be  blessed  by  me  and  my 
children." 

''  Madame,  your  Majesty  has  in  me  a  devoted  servant 
I  will  put  these  in  a  safe  place,  ~- indeed,  I  would  not 
accept  them  if  we  still  kept  the  income  of  our  former  es^ 
tates ;  but  our  property  is  confiscated,  our  ready  money  is 
exhausted,  and  we  are  obliged  to  procure  supplies  from 
whatever  we  possess.  In  an  hour  I  shall  see  the  Comte 
de  la  F^re,  and  to-morrow  your  Majesty  will  have  a  defi- 
nite answer." 

The  queen  extended  her  hand  to  Lord  de  Winter,  who 
kissed  it  respectfully ;  and  turning  towards  her  daughter, 
^My  Jjord,**  said  she,  "you  are  commissioned  by  this 
child  to  take  something  to  her  father." 

Winter  stood  astonished;  he  did  not  know  what  the 
queen  meant.  The  young  Henrietta  advanced  therefore 
with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  and  lifted  her  forehead  to  the 
gentleman. 

"Tell  my  father  that  whether  he  is  a  king  or  a  fugitive, 
conqueror  or  conquered,  powerful  or  poor,  he  has  in  me  a 
most  obedient  and  affectionate  daughter." 

"I  know  it,  Madame,"  replied  Winter,  touching  the 
forehead  of  Henrietta  with  his  lips. 

Then  he  went  away,  passing  through,  without  any  at- 
tendance, those  large,  deserted,  gloomy  apartments,  drying 
up  the  teaiB  which,  though  accustomed  to  court  life  for 
fifty  years,  he  could  not  help  shedding  at  the  sight  of  this 
xoyal  misfortune,  so  dignified  and  so  profound. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIL 

THB  UNCLE  AND  THE  NEPHEW. 

WiNTBB^s  koiBd  and  groom  were  waiting'  for  him  at 
the  gate;  he  took  the  road  to  his  rooms,  very  penflive, 
and  looking  behind  him  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  at  the 
silent^  gloomy  fa^e  of  the  Louvre.  Then  it  was  he  saw 
a  cavalier  detach  himself  so  to  speak,  from  the  wall,  and 
follow  him  at  some  distance ;  he  remembered,  on  leaving 
the  Palais-Boyal,  having  seen  a  somewhat  similar  shadow. 
Lord  de  Winter's  groom,  who  followed  him  at  a  few  paces, 
also  watched  this  horseman  with  an  anxious  eye. 

**  Tony,"  said  the  gentleman,  making  a  sign  to  his  ser* 
vant  to  approach,  ''have  you  noticed  that  man  who  is 
following  us!" 

«  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"Whoishel" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,  except  that  he  has  followed  your 
Lordship  fix)m  the  Palais-Royal,  and  stopped  at  the  Louvre 
to  await  your  coming  out,  and  started  firom  there  with 
you." 

"  Some  spy  of  the  cardinal,"  said  Winter  to  himself 
"  trying  to  prevent  us  from  noticing  his  surveiQanoe." 

And  pushing  on,  he  buried  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
streets  which  led  to  his  h6tel,  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
Marais.  Having  for  a  long  time  dwelt  in  the  Place  Royale, 
Lord  de  Winter  had  returned  quite  naturally  near  his 
former  abode. 

The  unknown  put  his  horse  to  a  gallop.     Winter  dia* 
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motmted  at  the  hdtel,  detennming  to  have  the  spy 
watched;  but  while  patting  hia  gloves  and  hat  on  the 
table,  he  saw  in  a  gla^s  befoie  him  a  figoie  which  assumed 
reality  at  the  entrance  of  his  room. 

He  turned  round ;  Mordaunt  was  in  front  of  him. 

Winter  grew  pale,  and  continued  standing  and  motion- 
less ;  as  for  Mordaunt,  he  kept  at  the  door,  cold,  threaten- 
ing, and  like  the  statue  of  the  commander. 

There  was  a  moment  of  frozen  silence  between  these 
two  men. 

''Monsieur,"  said  Winter,  ''I  thought  I  had  already 
made  you  understand  that  this  pursuit  wears  me  out; 
withdraw,  then,  or  I  shall  appeal  for  help  to  drive  you 
away  as  I  did  in  London.  I  am  not  your  tmcle ;  I  don't 
know  you." 

^  Uncle,"  replied  Mordaunt,  in  a  hoarse,  jeering  voice, 
'you  mistake.  Tou  cannot  drive  me  away  as  you  did 
in  London;  you  will  not  dare.  As  to  denying  that  I 
am  your  nephew,  you  vrill  think  twice  before  doing  so, 
now  I  know  many  things  of  which  I  was  ignorant  a  year 
ago." 

''And  what  does  it  matter  to  me  what  you  have 
learned  1 " 

"  Oh  I  very  much  indeed,  Uncle,  I  am  sure ;  and  you 
will  soon  be  of  my  opinion  too,"  he  added  with  a  smile 
which  caused  a  cold  shudder  to  pass  through  the  veins  of 
the  one  addressed.  "  When  I  first  presented  myself  be- 
fore you  in  London,  it  was  to  ask  you  what  had  become 
of  my  property.  When  I  presented  myself  the  second 
time,  it  was  to  ask  you  what  had  sullied  my  name.  This 
time  I  come  to  put  to  you  a  question  much  more  terrible, 
—to  ask  you,  as  Gkxi  asked  the  first  murderer,  Cain,  Where 
is  thy  brother  )  My  Lord,  what  have  you  done  with  your 
sister  who  was  my  mother  1 " 
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Winter  recoiled  under  the  fire  of  those  blazing  eyes. 

*'  Your  mother  t  *'  said  he. 

^'  Yes,  my  mother,  my  Lord/'  replied  the  young  man, 
tossing  his  head. 

Winter  made  a  great  effort  for  self-control,  and  calling 
up  past  recollections  to  seek  out  a  new  cause  of  hatred,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Go  and  inquire  what  she  has  become;  apply 
to  hell,  perhaps  that  can  give  you  an  answer." 

The  young  man  dashed  into  the  room  till  he  feced  Lord 
de  Winter,  and  crossing  his  arms,  "  I  have  asked  the  ex- 
ecutioner of  B^thune,"  said  Mordaunt,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
and  his  countenance  livid  with  grief  and  rage,  "  and  he 
has  answered  me." 

Winter  fell  into  a  chair  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and 
vainly  tried  to  answer. 

^'Tes,  was  it  not  sot"  continued  the  young  man 
"With  this  all  is  explained;  with  this  key  the  abyss 
opens.  My  mother  inherited  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band, and  you  have  assassinated  her.  My  name  secured 
for  me  the  patrimony,  and  you  have  deprived  me  of  my 
name ;  and  then  you  despoiled  me  of  my  fortune.  I  am 
not  astonished  now  that  you  do  not  recognize  me.  When 
one  is  a  robber,  it  is  unbecoming  to  style  nephew  the 
man  whom  one  has  made  poor ;  and  when  one  is  a  mur- 
derer, to  so  style  the  one  made  an  orphan." 

These  words  produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  what 
Mordaunt  expected ;  Winter  recalled  to  his  mind  what  a 
wretch  Milady  was.  He  got  up,  calm  and  grave,  re- 
straining with  his  severe  look  the  excited  manner  of  the 
young  man. 

"  You  wish  to  penetrate  that  horrible  secret,  Monsieur  1 
Well,  be  it  so.  Learn,  then,  what  sort  of  a  woman  that 
was  of  whom  you  ask  an  account  from  me  to-day.  That 
woman  had,  in  all  probability,  poisoned  my  brother,  and 
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in  order  to  inherit  my  property  was  going  to  assassinate 
me ;  I  have  proof  of  it.     What  do  you  say  to  that  1  ** 

**  I  say  she  was  my  mother  1 " 

"  She  caused  the  Dake  of  Backingham  to  be  stabbed 
by  a  man  formerly  just,  good,  and  innocent.  What  do 
you  say  to  this  crime,  of  which  I  have  proof  f" 

''  She  was  my  mother  1 " 

"  On  her  return  to  France,  she  poisoned  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent  at  B^thune  a  young  woman  who  loved 
one  of  her  enemies.  Will  this  crime  persuade  you  that 
her  punishment  was  just!  Of  this  crime  I  have  the 
proof.'* 

**  She  was  my  mother ! "  cried  the  young  man,  who  had 
given  to  his  three  exclamations  an  increasing  emphasis. 

"  In  short,  charged  with  murders,  odious  to  all,  threaten* 
ing  still  like  a  panther  thirsty  for  blood,  she  succumbed 
to  the  blows  of  men  whom  she  had  driven  to  despair,  and 
who  had  never  caused  her  the  least  injury.  She  found 
judges  whom  her  hideous  attempts  had  evoked ;  and  this 
executioner  whom  you  have  seen,  if  he  has  told  you  aU, 
ought  to  have  told  you  that  he  rejoiced  in  avenging  on 
her  the  shame  and  suicide  of  his  brother.  Corrupt  girl, 
adulterous  spouse,  unnatural  sister,  murderess,  poisoner, 
execrable  to  every  one  who  had  known  her,  to  all  nations 
who  had  received  her  in  their  boundaries,  she  died  cursed 
by  heaven  and  by  the  earth :  that  is  what  this  woman 


was." 


A  sobbing  stronger  than  Mordauntfs  will  seized  him, 
and  made  the  blood  mount  up  to  his  livid  face.  He 
clinched  his  fists ;  his  countenance  bathed  in  perspiration, 
his  hair  standing  on  end,  he  cried  out,  devoured  with 
fury,— 

"Be  silenty  Monsieur  1  she  was  my  mother.  Her  crimes, 
I  know  them  not  1    But  what  I  do  know  is,  that  five  men, 
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leagued  againfit  one  woman,  killed  her  dandestinely  by 
night  like  eowaids.  What  I  do  know  iB,  that  you  were 
one  of  them,  and  that  you  said,  like  the  lest,  but  more 
emphatically,  *She  mtut  die/*  Therefore  I  forewarn  you. 
Listen  to  these  words,  and  let  them  sink  into  your  memory, 
BO  that  you  may  never  forget  them  :  This  murderi  which 
has  deprived  me  of  everything,  and  taken  away  my  name, 
has  made  me  corrupt,  wicked,  and  implacable ;  I  demand 
expiation  for  it,  from  you  first,  and  then  from  your  ac- 
complices when  I  know  them." 

With  hate  in  his  eyes,  foaming  at  his  mouth,  and  fist 
clinched,  Mordaunt  had  made  a  step  forward  towards 
Winter  as  if  threatening  him.  The  latter  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  and  said  with  the  smile  of  a  man  who  for 
thirty  years  had  played  with  death,  — 

"Will  you  assassinate  me.  Monsieur  1  Then  I  shall 
recognize  you  as  my  nephew,  for  you  are  a  true  son  of 
your  mother." 

"  Ko,"  replied  Mordaunt^  exercising  strong  self-control 
and  forcing  all  the  muscles  of  his  &ce  and  of  his  body  to 
take  their  habitual  place,  — "  no,  I  shall  not  kill  you  now, 
for  without  you  I  should  not  discover  the  others.  But 
when  I  have,  yon  may  tremble;  I  have  poniarded  the 
executioner  of  Bdthune  without  pity,  and  he  was  the  least 
guilty  of  you  aU." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  young  man  went  out,  and 
down  the  staircase,  calmly  enough  to  avoid  remark ;  then 
on  the  lower  landing-place  he  passed  Tony,  leaning  over 
the  baluster,  and  ready  at  a  mere  call  to  assist  his  master. 
£ut  Winter  did  not  calL  Crushed,  fednting,  he  stood 
with  attentive  ear;  then,  not  till  he  heard  the  sound  of 
the  horse's  feet  growing  less  distinct  did  he  £Edl  into  a 
chair,  saying,  "  Thank  God,  he  knows  me  only  of  them 
all!" 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

PATERNITY. 

While  this  terrible  scene  was  taking  place  at  Lord  de 
Winter's,  Atbos,  seated  near  the  window  of  his  room,  with 
his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
listened  with  open  eyes  and  ears  to  Raoul,  who  was  telling 
him  the  adventures  of  his  journey  and  the  details  of  the 
battle.  The  gentleman's  fine  noble  countenance  expressed 
unspeakable  happiness  at  the  recital  of  these  early,  fresh 
and  pure  emotions ;  he  drank  in  the  sounds  of  that  youth- 
ful  voice,  already  attuned  to  noble  feelings,  as  though  he 
listened  to  harmonious  music.  He  had  forgotten  what 
there  was  of  gloom  in  the  past  and  of  cloudiness  in  the 
future.  It  might  be  said  that  the  return  of  this  well* 
beloved  youth  turned  these  fears  into  hopes.  Athos  was 
happy ;  happy  as  he  had  never  been. 

**  So  you  took  part  in  that  great  battle,  Bnigelonne  1 " 
said  the  old  musketeer. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

''  And  it  was  a  fierce  one,  do  you  say? " 

"  Monsieur  the  Prince  charged  eleven  times  in  person." 

^'  He  is  a  great  warrior,  Biagelonne  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  hero,  Monsieur.  I  never  lost  sight  of  him  for 
a  moment.  Oh,  it 's  a  fine  thing  to  be  called  Ck>nd^,  and 
to  bear  thus  his  name ! " 

"  Calm  and  brilliant,  was  he  not  1 " 

**  Calm  as  at  a  parade,  brilliant  as  at  a  fUte.  When  we 
met  the  enemy,  it  was  at  a  walk ;  we  were  ordered  not  to 
fire  first,  and  we  inarched  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
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on  a  beight^  the  mnaketooiis  at  the  thiglL  Anived  at 
thirty  paces  from  them  the  prinee  tamed  towaida  his  sol- 
dieis:  'Ghildien,'  said  hei^  'you  aie  going  to  snfier  a 
foiioiis  dischaige ;  hot  aftenraids»  vest  essy,  yon  will  haye 
a  good  piioe  from  all  those  people.'  There  was  sach  si- 
lence that  friends  and  enemies  heaid  these  woidsL  Then 
laising  his  swoid,  '  Sonnd  trampets ! '  said  he.** 

''Well,  well!  on  an  oocssion  you  would  do  thus, 
Baonl,  would  you  notl* 

''  I  doubt  whether  I  could  do  it^  Monsieury  for  I  have 
found  it  Tery  fine  and  very  grand.  When  we  were  airived 
at  twenty  paces,  we  eaw  all  the  musketoons  lowered  like  a 
brilliant  line,  —  for  the  sun  was  resplendent  on  the  barreb. 
'  At  a  walk,  children,  at  a  walk/  said  the  prince^  'now  is 
the  moment.'" 

"  Were  you  afraid,  Baoul  1  **  asked  the  count. 

**  Tes,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  young  man,  naively ;  *'  I 
experienced  a  great  chill  at  my  hearty  and  at  the  word 
'  Fire  ! '  which  resounded  in  Spanish  through  the  enemy's 
ranks,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  I  thought  of  you." 

"  Is  that  true,  Baoul  1 "  said  Athos,  pressing  his  hand. 

*'  Tes,  Monsieur.  At  the  same  instant  there  was  such 
a  detonation  that  one  would  have  said  that  hell  was  open- 
ing ;  aud  those  who  were  not  killed  felt  the  heat  of  the 
flame.  I  opened  my  eyes  astonished  not  to  be  dead,  or  at 
least  wounded  ;  a  third  of  the  squadron  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  mutilated  and  bleeding.  At  this  moment  I  met 
the  eye  of  the  prince ;  I  thought  then  of  but  one  thing; 
that  is,  that  he  was  looking  at  me.  I  drove  in  both  spurs, 
and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  ranks." 

"  And  the  prince  was  pleased  with  you  1 " 

**  He  told  me  so  at  leasts  Monsieur,  when  he  ordered 
me  to  accompany  M.  de  Ch&tillon  to  Paris,  who  has  come 
to  bring  the  news  to  the  queen,  and  the  captured  colors. 
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*  Go,'  said  the  prince  to  me,  *  the  enemy  will  not  be  rallied 
in  a  fortnight.  From  now  till  then  I  have  no  need  of 
yon.  60  and  embrace  those  whom  you  love  and  who  love 
you,  and  say  to  my  sister,  Madame  de  LongueYille,  that  I 
thank  her  for  the  gift  she  has  made  me  in  giving  you  to 
me.'  And  here  I  am,"  added  Baoul,  looking  at  the  count 
with  a  smile  full  of  love ;  "  for  I  thought  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  me." 

Athos  drew  the  young  man  to  himself  and  kissed  him 
as  he  would  have  kissed  a  young  girL 

"So,"  said  he,  ''you  are  launched,  Baoul;  you  have 
dukes  for  friends,  a  marshal  of  France  for  sponsor,  a  pnnce 
of  the  blood  for  captain,  and  in  one  day  you  have  been  on 
your  return  received  by  two  queens ;  that 's  not  bad  for 
a  novice." 

"  Ah  I  Monsieur,"  said  Baoul,  suddenly,  "  you  remind 
me  of  something  I  was  near  forgetting.  I  met  a  gentle- 
man with  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  who,  when 
I  mentioned  your  name,  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
pleasure,  said  he  was  a  friend  of  yours,  asked  me  your 
address,  and  is  coming  to  see  you." 

"  What  is  his  name  1 " 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  him.  Monsieur ;  but  though  he 
spoke  French  well,  I  thought  him  an  Englishman  &om 
his  accent." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Athos ;  and  he  lowered  his  head  as  if 
trying  to  recall  him.  Then  when  he  lifted  his  face,  his 
glance  was  arrested  by  a  man  standing  at  the  open  door, 
looking  at  him  with  a  softened  expression. 

"  Lord  de  Winter !  "  exclaimed  the  count. 

''  Athos,  my  friend  1 "  and  the  two  embraced. 

Then  Athos,  taking  him  by  the  hands,  said  to  him,  while 
looking  at  him,  "What  is  the  matter,  my  Lordi  Tou 
seem  as  sad  as  I  am  joyfuL" 
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'' YeSy  dear  friend,  it  is  trae;  and  I  may  aay  fruiher 
that  the  flight  of  yon  donbles  my  fear." 

And  Winter  looked  around  him  as  if  he  wished  to 
be  alone.  Raonl  saw  that  they  wanted  to  talk  oonfiden- 
tialiy,  and  left  the  room. 

«<  Do  yon  know  he  is  here  1  **  said  Winter. 

"Whof'' 

"  The  son  of  Milady." 

AthoSy  stmck  once  more  by  this  name,  which  seemed  to 
follow  him  like  a  &tal  echo,  hesitated  a  moment,  slightly 
knitted  his  brow,  then  in  a  calm  tone,  *'  I  know  it^'*  he 
said* 

"  Yon  know  it  1 "  said  Winter. 

"  Yes ;  Grimand  fell  in  with  him  between  B^thnne  and 
Anas,  and  returned  in  great  haste  to  apprise  me.*' 

"  Grimaud  knew  him,  then  t " 

**  No ;  but  he  attended  the  death-bed  of  a  man  whom 
Grimaud  knew." 

**  The  executioner  of  B^thune ! "  exclaimed  Winter. 

"  You  know  thati  *'  said  Athos,  astonished. 

"  He  has  this  moment  left  me  ;  he  has  told  all.  Ah, 
my  friend,  what  a  terrible  scene !  pity  we  did  not  kill 
him  as  well  as  the  mother ! " 

Athos,  like  all  noble  natures,  did  not  reveal  to  others 
the  sad  impressions  which  he  felt ;  but  on  the  contrary 
he  absorbed  them  into  himself,  and  in  their  place  returned 
hopes  and  consolations.  One  might  say  that  his  personal 
griefs  left  his  spirit  changed  into  joys  for  others. 

**  What  do  you  fear  V  said  he,  bringing  his  reason  to 
bear  on  the  instinctive  horror  which  he  had  felt  at  first 
"Are  we  not  here  to  defend  ourselves Y  Has  this  young 
man  become  an  asaasflin  by  profession,  a  murderer  in  oold 
blood  ?  He  succeeded  in  killing  the  executioner  of  B^ 
thune  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  but  now  his  fiiry  is  satiated." 
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Winter  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his  head«  **  You  do  not 
know  this  race,  then ) "  said  he. 

''  Bah  1 "  said  Athoe^  trying  also  to  smile.  **  It  will 
have  lost  its  ferocity  in  the  second  generation.  Be- 
sides, friend,  Providence  has  forewarned  us  to  put  us 
on  our  guard.  We  can  do  nothing  hut  wait  But  let 
us  now  speak  of  yourselfl  What  has  brought  you  to 
Parisr 

"  Some  affairs  of  importance  that  you  will  learn  later 
on.  But  what  have  I  heard  when  with  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England,  —  that  M.  d'Artagnan  is  of  Mazarin's 
party  1  Pardon  my  frankness,  my  friend,  I  neither  hate 
nor  blame  the  cardinal,  and  your  opinions  will  be  always 
sacred  to  me ;  are  you  also  for  this  man  1 " 

''  M.  d'Artagnan  is  in  the  service ;  as  a  soldier,  he  obeys 
the  constituted  powers.  M.  d'Artagnan  is  not  rich,  and 
must  live  on  his  pay  as  lieutenant.  MUlionnaires  like  you, 
my  Lord,  are  rare  in  France." 

^  Alas ! "  said  Winter,  "  I  am  to-day  poorer  than  he 
is.     But  let  us  return  to  yourself." 

"  Well  1  you  wish  to  know  if  I  am  of  the  Mazarin  party. 
No ;  a  thousand  times  no  I  Pardon  my  frankness  also,  my 
Lord." 

Winter  arose  and  pressed  Athos  in  his  arms. 

"  Thanks,  Count,  for  this  welcome  news.  You  see  me 
happy  and  rejuvenated.  Ah,  you  are  not  for  Mazarin, 
good  fortune !  Besides,  that  could  not  be.  But  pardon 
me,  are  you  at  liberty  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being  at  liberty  1 " 

**  I  mean,  are  you  married  t " 

**  No,"  said  Athos,  smiling. 

"That  young  man,  so  handsome,  elegant,  gracious  1 " 

"  Ib  a  child  whom  I  brought  up,  and  who  does  not  even 
know  who  his  fi&ther  was." 
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**  Yeiy  well ;  jou  are  ever  the  same,  AthcM^  great  and 
generous." 

''Comey  my  Loid,  what  do  yon  wisli  to  ask  mel" 

''You  have  still  M.M.  Porthos  and  Aiamis  for  your 
friends  t" 

''And  add  lyArtagnan,  my  Lord.  We  still  continue 
four  devoted  friends ;  but  in  the  matter  of  serving  or  op- 
posing the  cardinal,  of  being  Mamrinfl  or  Frondeurs,  we 
are  then  only  two." 

**  M.  AramiB  is  with  M.  d'Artagnan  1 " 

"No;  IL  Aramis  does  me  the  honor  to  share  my 
convictions." 

"  Could  you  again  introduce  me  to  this  charming,  clever 
friend  1" 

"  Certainly ;  as  soon  as  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you." 

**  Is  he  changed  t " 

**  He  has  turned  abb^  that 's  all" 

''  You  astonish  me  !  His  office  ought  to  make  him  give 
up  all  bold  enterprises." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Athoe,  smiling,  ''  he  has  never 
been  so  much  a  musketeer  as  he  is  now,  and  you  will  find 
him  a  real  Galaor.  Do  you  wish  me  to  send  Baoul  to 
find  him  1 '' 

''  Thanks,  Count,  he  would  not  be  at  home  at  this  hour. 
But  since  you  think  you  can  answer  for  him  —  " 

"As  for  myself." 

"  Could  you  engage  to  bring  him  to  me  to-morrow,  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  on  the  Louvre  bridge  1 " 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  said  Athos,  smiling,  "  you  have  a  duel  1 " 

"  Yes,  Count,  a  fine  duel,  to  which  you  will  be  a  party, 
I  hope." 

"  Where  shall  we  go,  my  Lord  1 " 

"To  her  Migesty  the  Queen  of  England,  who  has 
ohaiged  me  to  present  you  to  her,  Count." 
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'^  Her  Majesty  is  acquainted  with  me,  then  1 " 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  you." 

'*  Enigma,"  said  Athos ;  "  but  no  matter ;  till  the 
moment  you  have  the  solution  of  it  I  ask  nothing  further. 
Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  take  supper  with  me,  my 
Lordr 

''  Thanks,  Count,"  said  Winter ;  "  the  visit  of  this  young 
man,  I  avow  it  to  you,  has  deprived  me  of  appetite  and 
will  probably  cost  me  my  sleep.  What  enterprise  does  he 
come  to  accomplish  at  Paris )  It  is  not  to  meet  me  that 
he  comes,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  my  journey.  This  young 
man  frightens  me,  Count.  There  is  for  him  a  future  of  * 
blood." 

"  What  does  he  do  in  England  Y " 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell." 

'*  Who  won  him  over  to  that  cause  f  His  mother  and 
fEither  were  Catholics,  I  think." 

"  His  hatred  of  the  king,  who  declared  him  illegitimate^ 
despoiled  him  of  his  property,  and  forbade  him  to  bear  the 
name  of  Winter." 

**  And  what  name  does  he  bear  now  f  " 

"  Mordaunt" 

'*  A  Puritan,  and  disguised  as  a  monk,  he  is  travelling 
by  himself  in  France." 

"  As  a  monk,  do  you  say  1 " 

"  Yes ;  did  you  not  know  it  ?" 

"  I  only  know  what  he  has  told  me. 

<<  It  is  so ;  and  quite  by  chance  —  I  ask  God's  pardon 
if  I  blaspheme — he  heard  the  confession  of  the  execu- 
tioner of  B^thune." 

"  Then  I  guess  all.    He  comes  as  envoy  from  Cromwell." 

"  To  whom  1 " 

^'  To  Mazarin.    And  the  queen  guessed  right ;  we  have 
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been  forestalled.  I  can  see  it  all  now.  Adieu,  County 
till  to-morrow." 

''But  the  night  is  dark,"  said  Athoe,  seeing  that 
Lord  de  Winter  suffered  from  a  disquietude  greater  than 
he  desired  to  show ;  ^  and  you  have  not^  pethaps,  any 
servant  1 " 

"  I  hare  Tony,  «^  a  good  but  simple  fellow." 

"  Holloa,  Olivain,  Gnmaud,  Blaisois  !  take  your  blunder- 
busses  and  call  Monsieur  the  Viscount." 

Blaisois  was  that  big  fellow,  half-servanty  half-peasant, 
whom  we  met  at  the  Gh&teau  de  Bragelonne,  and  whom 
*  Athos  had  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  province.  Five 
minutes  after  the  order  had  been  given  Eaoul  entered. 

«  Viscount,"  said  Athos,  "go  and  escort  my  Lord  to  his 
hdtel,  and  don't  let  any  one  approach  him." 

"  Ah,  Count,"  said  Winter,  "  for  whom  now  do  you 
take  mel" 

"  For  a  stranger,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  Paris,  and 
to  whom  the  viscount  will  show  the  road." 

Winter  clasped  his  hand. 

"  Grimaud,"  said  Athos,  *'  put  yourself  at  the  head  of 
the  troop,  and  beware  of  the  monk." 

Grimaud  trembled,  and  then  awaited  the  departure, 
caressing  with  a  silent  eloquence  the  butt-end  of  his 
blunderbuss. 

"  To-morrow,  Count,"  said  Winter. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

The  little  party  went  off  towards  the  Rue  SI  Louis, 
Olivain  trembling  like  Sosia  at  every  doubtful  reflection 
of  light ;  Blaisois  tolerably  firm  because  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  running  any  risk ;  Tony  looking  right  and 
left,  but  not  able  to  speak  a  word  because  he  did  not 
speak  French.  Winter  and  Baoul  went  along  side  by  side, 
and  talked  together.    Grimaud,  who,  according  to  Athos'a 
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Older,  had  gone  on  in  fiont,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  the  hlunderhufis  in  the  other,  reached  Wintered  hdtel, 
knocked  at  the  gate,  and  when  it  was  opened,  saluted  my 
Lord  without  saying  a  word. 

It  was  the  same  on  the  return.  The  piercing  eyes  of 
Grimaud  saw  nothing  suspicious  except  a  kind  of  shadow 
ambushed  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Gu^n^ud  and  of  the 
quay ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  going  he  had  before  re- 
marked this  night  watcher  who  attracted  his  eyes.  He 
spurred  towards  him ;  but  before  he  could  reach  him  the 
shadow  had  disappeared  into  a  little  street  where  Grimaud 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  him. 

They  gave  an  account  to  Athos  of  their  success,  and  as 
it  was  ten  o'clock,  they  all  retired  to  their  rooms. 

The  next  day,  on  opening  his  eyes,  it  was  the  count's 
turn  to  see  Eaoul  at  his  bedside.  The  young  viscount 
was  fully  dressed,  and  was  reading  a  new  book  by  M. 
Chapelain. 

**  Already  up,  Eaoul  1 "  said  the  count 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur ;  I  have  not  slept  well." 

"You,  Baoull  not  slept  well)  What  has  filled  your 
mind  1 " 

*'  Monsieur,  you  will  say  that  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to 
leave  you,  when  I  have  scarcely  arrived,  but  —  " 

**  You  have,  then,  only  two  days'  leave,  Raoul  1 " 

"  On  the  contrary,  Monsieur,  I  have  ten,  so  it  is  not  to 
the  camp  I  wish  to  go." 

Athos  smiled. 

"  Where  then ) "  said  he.  "At  least  if  it  is  not  a  secret. 
You  are  almost  a  man,  since  you  have  fought  your  first 
battle;  and  you  have  earned  the  right  of  going  where  you 
like  without  asking  me." 

"Never,  Monsieur,"  said  Eaoul,  "while  I  retain  the 
happiness  of  having  you  as  my  protector.     I  should  like 
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to  go  and  Bpend  a  day  at  Blois.  You  look  at  me,  and  are 
going  to  laugk  at  me." 

"  No ;  on  the  conttaiy/'  said  Athoe,  checking  a  sigh. 
**No;  I  do  not  laugh,  Viscount  It  is  quite  natuxal  that 
you  should  desiie  to  see  Blois  again." 

"  So  you  permit  it  1 "  exclaimed  Raoul,  joyously. 

**  Assuredlyi  RaouL" 

"  At  the  bottom  of  your  heart.  Monsieur,  you  are  not 
angryl" 

**  Not  at  alL  Why  should  I  be  angiy  about  what  givea 
you  pleasure  f " 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  how  good  you  are!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  making  a  movement  to  throw  himself  on 
Athos's  neck;  but  his  respect  checked  him. 

Athos  opened  his  arms  to  him. 

"  So  I  can  set  out  immediately  1 " 

<<  When  you  please,  RaouL" 

Raoul  made  three  steps  towards  going  out. 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  thought  of  one  thing,  <—  of  Madame 
de  Ghevreuse's  kindness  to  me,  to  whom  I  owe  my  intro- 
duction to  the  prince." 

"And  that  you  owe  her  thanks  for  it;  is  it  not  so, 
Eaoull" 

"  So  it  seems  to  me ;  however,  it  is  for  you  to  decide." 

"  Go  by  the  H6tel  de  Luynes,  and  inquire  if  Madame 
the  Duchess  can  receive  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  do 
not  foiget  the  duties  of  etiquette.  Take  Grimaud  and 
OUvain." 

"Both,  Monsieur  1"  asked  Baoul,  with  astonishment. 
Then,  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  bowed,  and 
went  out  On  seeing  him  close  the  door,  and  hearing  him 
call  with  his  joyous  voice  for  Grimaud  and  Olivain,  Athos 
sighed. 

"  It  is  very  soon  to  leave  me,"  thought  he,  nodding  his 
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head  ;  ''  but  he  is  obeying  a  common  law.  Natuie  is  so 
constituted  that  she  looks  ahead.  He  certainly  loves  that 
child ;  but  will  he  love  me  less  for  loving  others ) "  And 
Athos  secretly  confessed  that  he  did  not  at  all  expect  this 
speedy  departure ;  but  Baoul  was  so  happy  that  all  else 
was  effaced  from  Athos's  mind  by  this  consideration. 

At  ten  all  were  ready  to  set  offl  As  Athos  was  watch- 
ing Saoul  mount  his  horse,  a  groom  came  from  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  He  was  charged  to  tell  the  Comte  de  la 
F^re  that  she  had  heard  of  the  letom  of  his  praUff^  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  to  present  to  him  her  con- 
gratulations on  his  behavior  in  battle. 

''Tell  Madame  the  Duchess,"  replied  Athos,  'Uhat 
Monsieur  the  Viscount  was  just  going  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Luynes." 

Then,  after  having  given  some  fresh  orders  to  Grimandy 
Athos  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  signified  to  Baoul  that  he 
might  start  off. 

Afber  all,  on  reflection  Athos  thought  that  it  was  per- 
haps not  so  bad  for  Baoul  to  be  absent  from  Paris  just  at 
this  time. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AGAIN  A  QUBBN  WHO  ASKS  AID. 

Athos  had  sent  a  letter  to  Aiamis  early  in  the  moming 
by  Blaisoisy  his  only  remaining  servant  He  found  Bazin 
putting  on  his  beadle's  robe,  for  he  was  that  day  on  duty 
at  Notre-Dame.  Athos  had  desired  Blaisois  to  tty  and 
speak  to  Aramis  himself.  Blaisois,  a  tall,  simple  fellow, 
who  knew  nothing  but  his  orders,  had  then  asked  for  the 
Abb^  d'Herblay;  and  in  spite  of  Bann*s  assurance  that 
Aiamis  was  not  at  home,  Blaisois  had  insisted  so  strongly 
that  Bazin  fell  into  a  rage.  Blaisois,  seeing  Bazin  in  a 
church  dress,  was  but  little  disturbed  by  these  denials, 
and  wished  to  pass  beyond,  thinking  that  he  with  whom 
he  was  talking  was  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  which 
his  dress  would  indicate ;  that  is  to  say,  with  Christian 
patience  and  charity. 

But  Bazin,  always  valet  of  a  musketeer  when  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  great  eyes,  seized  a  broomstick  and  beat 
Blaisois,  saying,  "Ton  have  insulted  the  Church,  my 
friend ;  you  have  insulted  the  Church  1 "  At  this  moment 
and  at  this  unaccustomed  noise,  Aramis  had  appeared, 
opening  the  door  of  his  bedroom  carefully.  Then  Bazin 
placed  his  broom  respectfully  upon  one  of  its  two  ends,  as 
he  had  seen  the  Swiss  at  Notre-Dame  do  with  his  halberd ; 
and  Blaisois,  with  a  look  of  reproach  towards  Cerberus, 
drew  his  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  Aramis. 

" From  the  Comte  de  la  Ftol"  said  Aramis.  "  Very 
well." 
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BlaUois  returned  dejectedly  to  the  King  Charlemagne 
H6teL  Athos  aaked  how  he  liad  succeeded.  Blaisois  re- 
counted his  adventure  with  Bazin. 

"  Imbecile !  "  said  Athos,  laughing.  **  You  did  not 
announce  to  him  that  jou  came  from  me ) " 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

''  And  what  did  Bazin  say  when  he  knew  you  belonged 
tomel" 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur,  he  made  me  all  sorts  of  excuses,  and 
forced  me  to  drink  two  glasses  of  a  very  good  Muscat 
wine,  in  which  he  dipped  three  or  four  excellent  biscuits ; 
but  it  is  all  the  same,  he  is  devilishly  brutaL  A  beadle  t 
Fie,  then  I " 

"  Good/'  thought  Athos.  "  The  moment  when  Aramis 
receives  my  letter,  however  engaged  he  may  be,  he  will 


come." 


At  ten  o'clock  Athos,  with  his  habitual  punctuality,  was 
on  the  Louvre  bridge.  He  there  met  Lord  de  Winter, 
who  had  just  arrived.  They  waited  nearly  ten  minutes. 
Winter  began  to  fear  that  Aramis  would  not  come. 

"  Patience  1 "  said  Athos,  who  kept  looking  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Eue  du  Bac;  ''there  is  an  abb^  who  is 
giving  a  blow  to  a  man  and  a  bow  to  a  woman.  That 's 
Aramis." 

It  was  he  indeed.  A  young  fellow  who  was  gaping 
idly  in  his  path  had  splashed  Aramis,  who  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  had  sent  him  ten  paces.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
his  penitents  had  passed,  and  as  she  was  young  and  pretty, 
Aramis  gave  her  a  most  gracious  smile.  In  an  instant 
he  had  come  up  to  them.  There  were,  as  was  natural, 
cordial  greetings  between  him  and  Lord  de  Winter. 

''  Where  are  we  going  1 "  said  Aramis.  ''  Is  it  for  fight- 
ing 1  Sacrebleu  I  I  have  no  sword  this  mominj^  and  I 
must  return  home  to  fetch  one." 
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''  Noy"  said  Winter.  **  We  are  going  to  pay  a  Tiait  to 
her  Majesty  the  Qaeen  of  Elngland" 

"  Ohy  veiy  well,"  said  Aiamia ;  "  and  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  1 "  he  added  in  Athos's  ear. 

"  In  truth,  I  don't  know  at  alL  Some  eyidenoe  that  is 
needed  of  us,  perhaps." 

'*  Could  it  be  in  that  cursed  business  t "  said  Aramis. 
'*  In  that  case  I  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  go  there, 
for  I  should  not  care  about  pocketing  a  reprimand ;  and 
since  I  give  them  to  others^  I  do  not  like  to  receive  them 
myself." 

"  If  that  were  so,  we  should  not  be  taken  to  her  Majesty 
by  Lord  de  Winter,  for  he  would  get  his  share ;  he  was 
one  of  our  party." 

**  Ah,  yes,  that 's  true.    Come  on,  then." 

On  reaching  the  Louvre  Lord  de  Winter  passed  in  first ; 
only  a  single  concierge  kept  the  door.  By  the  daylight 
Athos,  Aramisy  and  the  Englishman  could  remark  the 
frightful  destitution  of  the  habitation  which  a  miserly 
charity  granted  the  unfortunate  queen.  Some  grand  apart- 
ments quite  devoid  of  furniture ;  dilapidated  walls  upon 
which  in  places  shone  the  old  gilded  mouldiDgs,  which  had 
resisted  neglect ;  windows  which  no  longer  shut,  and  were 
without  panes  of  glass ;  no  carpets,  no  guards,  no  valets. 
All  this  destitution  struck  at  once  the  eyes  of  Athos,  who 
made  his  companion  observe  it  too,  by  touching  him  with 
his  elbow  and  by  directing  his  attention  to  it. 

''  Mazarin  is  better  lodged,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Mazarin  is  almost  a  king,"  said  Athos ;  ''  and  Madame 
Henrietta  is  now  hardly  a  queen." 

''  If  you  would  condescend  to  use  your  wit,  Athos," 
said  Aramis,  '*  I  truly  believe  you  would  have  more  of  it 
than  had  that  poor  M.  de  Yoiture.'' 

Athos  smiled. 
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The  queen  seemed  to  be  impatiently  expecting  them,  — 
for  at  the  fiist  movement  she  heaid  in  the  hall  before  her 
room,  she  came  herself  to  the  door  to  receiye  the  coortieis 
of  her  misfortune. 

'^  Gome  in  and  be  welcome,  Meesiears/'  said  she. 

The  gentlemen  entered  and  remained  standing,  but  the 
qneen  made  a  sign  to  them  to  be  seated.  Athos  set  an 
example  of  obedience.  He  was  grave  and  calm,  but 
Aramis  was  furious.  This  royal  distress  had  exasperated 
him.  His  eyes  studied  each  new  trace  of  the  misery 
which  he  observed. 

"Ton  are  examining  my  luxury)"  said  the  queen, 
casting  a  sad  look  around  her. 

**  Madame,"  said  Aramis,  "  I  ask  your  Majesty's  pardon, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  hide  my  indignation  at 
seeing  how  the  court  of  Fiance  treats  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV." 

''  Monsieur  is  no  longer  a  soldier  1 "  said  the  queen  to 
Lord  de  Winter. 

"  Monsieur  is  the  Abb^  d'Herblay^"  replied  the  latter. 

Aramis  blushed. 

**  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  am  an  abb^  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  against  my  inclination.  I  am  not  fitted  for  the  cloth. 
My  cassock  only  holds  by  one  button,  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  become  a  musketeer  again.  This  morning,  not 
knowing  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  seeing  your 
Majesty,  I  am  thus  dressed ;  but  I  am  no  less  one  whom 
your  Majesty  will  find  most  devoted  to  your  service^  what- 
ever she  may  wish  to  order." 

"  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Herblay,"  replied  Winter,  "was  one 
of  those  valiant  musketeers  of  King  Louis  XIII.  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  to  you,  Madame."  Then  turning  to  Athos, 
"  As  for  Monsieur,  he  is  that  noble  Comte  de  la  Fire, 
whose  great  reputation  is  so  well  known  to  your  Majesty.** 
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'^  Messieurs/'  said  the  queen,  **  I  had  around  me,  some 
years  ago,  gentlemen,  treasures,  armies ;  at  a  mere  wave 
of  the  hand  all  those  were  at  my  disposal  Now  look 
around  me.  This  sight  surprises  you,  no  doubt ;  but  to 
accomplish  a  design  which  ought  to  save  my  life  I  have 
only  Lord  de  Winter,  a  Mend  of  twenty  years'  standing, 
and  you,  Messieurs,  whom  I  see  for  the  first  time,  and 
whom  I  know  only  as  my  compatriots." 

*'  That  is  sufficient,  Madame,"  said  Athos,  bowing  low, 
^  if  the  lives  of  three  men  can  purchase  yours.** 

"  Thanks,  Messieurs.  But  listen  to  me  :  I  am  not  only 
the  most  miserable  of  queens,  but  the  most  unhappy  of 
mothers  and  the  most  desolate  of  wives.  My  children,  two 
at  least, — the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
—  are  £Eff  from  me ;  my  husband,  the  king,  drags  out  in 
England  such  a  wretched  existence  that  it  is  true  that  he 
seeks  for  death  as  being  more  desirable.  Wait,  Messieurs ; 
see  the  letter  which  he  has  sent  me  by  Lord  de  Winter. 
Read  it" 

Athos  and  Aramis  desired  to  be  excused. 

^  Bead  it,"  said  the  queen. 

Athos  read  aloud  the  letter  which  we  already  know,  in 
which  Charles  asked  the  hospitality  of  France. 

**  Well  1 "  asked  Athoe,  when  he  had  finished  reading  it 

**  Well,"  said  the  queen,  ^  he  has  been  refused." 

The  two  friends  exchanged  a  look  of  disgust. 

**  And  now,  Madame,  what  is  to  be  done?"  said  Athos. 

''  Have  you  any  pity  for  so  much  misfortune  V  said  the 
queen,  greatly  moved. 

*^  I  have  the  honor  of  asking  your  Majesty  what  you 
wish  M.  d'Herblay  and  myself  should  do  to  serve  you ; 
we  are  ready." 

''Ah,  Monsieur!  you  have  really  a  noble  hearty"  ex- 
claimed the  queen,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  shown  in 
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the  tones  of  her  voice,  while  Lord  de  Winter  looked  at 
her  as  much  as  to  aaj,  Did  I  not  answer  for  themi  ''And 
youy  Monsieur)"  the  queen  asked  Aiamis. 

^'1,  Madame/'  he  replied,  ''wherever  the  count  goes, 
were  it  to  death,  I  will  follow  him  without  asking  why ; 
but  when  it  is  a  question  of  serving  your  Majesty,"  look- 
ing at  the  queen  with  all  the  grace  of  his  youth,  'Hhen 
I  go  before  Monsieur  the  Count." 

"  Well,  Messieurs,"  said  the  queen,  "  since  this  is  the 
case,  —  since  you  are  willing  to  devote  yourselves  to  the 
service  of  a  poor  princess  whom  the  whole  world  aban- 
dons, —  this  is  what  I  wish  done  for  me.  The  king  is  alone 
with  some  gentlemen  in  the  midst  of  the  Scotch,  whom 
he  distrusts,  although  he  is  a  Scotchman  himself.  Since 
Lord  de  Winter  has  quitted  him,  I  no  longer  live.  Mes- 
sieurs. Well,  I  ask  a  great  deal  of  you,  too  much  perhaps, 
for  I  have  no  claim  on  you,  — to  cross  over  to  England, 
join  the  king,  be  his  friends,  be  his  protectors,  march  at 
his  side  in  battle,  be  near  him  in  the  interior  of  his  house, 
where  secret  risks  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of  war. 
And  for  this  sacrifice  which  you  make  for  me.  Messieurs, 
I  promise  not  to  recompense  you, —  I  think  that  this  word 
would  wound  you,  —  but  to  love  you  as  a  sister,  and  give 
you  a  preference  over  all  except  my  husband  and  children. 
I  swear  this  as  in  God's  presence."  And  the  queen  slowly 
and  solemnly  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Madame,"  said  Athos,  "  when  shall  we  set  off?" 

"  You  consent,  then  1 "  exclaimed  the  queen,  with 
joy. 

"Yes,  Madame.  Only  your  Migesty  goes  too  &r,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  promising  to  load  us  with  a  friendship  so 
far  above  our  merits.  We  serve  Ood,  Madame,  in  serving 
a  prince  so  unhappy  and  a  queen  so  virtuous.  Madame^ 
we  are  yours,  body  and  souL" 
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'' Ah  !  MefisieuTs^**  said  the  qneen,  moved  even  to  tears, 
''  this  is  the  first  joyful  moment  which  I  have  felt  for  five 
years.  God  will  reward  yoa,  who  reads  in  my  heart  all 
the  gratitude  I  feel  towards  him  and  yourselves.  Save 
my  husl)and,  save  the  king;  and  although  you  are  in- 
sensible to  the  price  which  you  may  receive  on  earth 
for  this  noble  action,  leave  me  the  hope  that  I  shall  see 
you  again  to  thank  you  myself.  Until  then,  I  wait. 
Have  you  anything  to  ask  me?  I  am  from  this  time 
your  friend ;  and  since  you  are  working  for  me,  I  ought 
to  work  also  for  you." 

"  Madame,**  said  Athos,  "  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  your 
Majesty  but  your  prayers." 

**  And  I,"  said  Aramis;  —  '*  I  am  alone  in  the  world, 
and  have  only  your  Majesty  to  serve." 

The  queen  extended  her  hand^  which  they  kissed ;  and 
she  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Winter,  *'  If  you  want  money, 
my  Lord,  don't  hesitate  a  moment ;  sell  the  jewels  to  a 
Jew.  Tou  will  get  for  them  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
livres ;  pay  them  away,  if  necessary,  but  let  these  gentle- 
men be  treated  as  they  deserve,  —  that  is,  like  kings." 

The  queen  had  ready  two  letters,  —  one  written  by  hep- 
self  and  one  by  the  princess, — both  addressed  to  the  king. 
She  gave  one  to  Athos,  and  the  other  to  Aiamis,  so  that 
if  perchance  they  should  be  separated,  they  might  be 
able  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  king ;  then  they 
withdrew. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  Winter  stopped.  **  You  go 
your  way,  and  I  mine.  Messieurs,  so  as  not  to  arouse  any 
suspicions,  and  this  evening  at  nine  let  us  meet  at  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  We  will  go  with  my  horses  as  £00*  as 
we  can,  and  then  we  can  take  post-horses.  Once  more, 
thanks,  good  friends,  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
queen." 
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The  three  gentlemen  ahook  hands;  Lord  de  Winter 
took  the  Bue  St.  Honor^,  and  Athoe  and  Aramis  re- 
mained together. 

'  <  Well, "  said  Aramis,  when  they  were  alone,  **  what  do 
you  think  of  this  bosinesst " 

''Bad,  very  bad,"  replied  Athos. 

"But  you  received  it  with  enthusiasm! " 

'*  As  I  shall  always  receive  the  defence  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple. Kings  can  be  strong  only  by  means  of  their  nobles ; 
and  nobles  can  only  be  great  through  their  kings.  Let  us 
support  the  monarchies,  for  thus  we  support  ourselves." 

**We  are  going  to  be  assassinated  over  there,"  said 
Aramis.  <'  I  hate  the  English;  they  are  coarse,  like  all 
people  who  drink  beer." 

''Woulditbe  better  to  stay  here, '^  said  Athoe,  "and  go 
and  have  our  turn  at  the  Bastille,  or  Vincennes  prison,  for 
having  helped  M.  de  Beaufort  to  make  his  escape  f  Ah ! 
upon  my  word,  Aramis,  believe  me,  there  is  no  need  of 
regret.  We  escape  a  prison,  and  act  the  part  of  heroes; 
the  choice  is  an  easy  one." 

''That  is  true;  but  in  every  case,  my  dear  fellow,  one 
must  come  to  the  leading  question,  —  very  foolish,  I  know, 
but  very  necessary,  —  have  you  any  money  t " 

"Something  like  a  hundred  pistoles,  which  my  farmer 
sent  me  the  evening  before  my  departure  from  Bragelonne ; 
but  then  I  ought  to  leave  half  for  Baoul.  A  young  gentle- 
man must  live  decently.  I  have,  therefore,  scarcely  fifty 
pistoles.     What  have  you  1  " 

"  I  ?  I  believe  that  by  turning  out  all  my  pockets  and 
opening  all  my  drawers,  I  should  not  find  ten  louis. 
Fortunately  Lord  de  Winter  is  rich." 

"He  is  for  the  time  ruined,  for  Cromwell  has  confis- 
cated his  property." 

"  That  is  where  Porthos  would  be  useful,"  said 
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"That  is  why  I  xegiet  D'Artagnan,"  said  AthoB. 

"  What  a  fat  purse ! " 

"  What  a  trusty  swoid !" 

"  Let  us  entice  them  to  go.** 

"  The  seciet  is  not  our  own,  Aramis ;  trust  me,  and 
don't  let  us  take  any  one  into  our  confidence.  Then,  in 
taking  such  a  step,  we  should  seem  to  distrust  ourselves. 
Let  us  regret  it  privately,  hut  let  us  not  speak." 

''You  are  right  What  are  you  going  to  do  from 
now  till  the  evening  1  I  am  ohliged  to  put  off  two 
things." 

''Are  they  things  which  can  he  put  offl" 

" Dame!  they  rniut  he." 

"  What  are  they  ]" 

"  First,  a  sword-cut  to  the  Coadjutor,  whom  I  met  yes- 
terday evening  at  Madame  de  Ramhouillet's^  and  whom 
I  found  talking  in  a  singular  style  in  regard  to  me." 

"Fie!  a  quarrel  hetween  priests!  A  duel  hetween 
allies!" 

"  What  would  you,  my  dear  friend  %  He  is  a  fighter, 
and  so  am  L  He  runs  through  the  small  streets,  and  so 
do  I.  His  cassock  weighs  him  down,  and  I  have,  I  think, 
enough  of  my  own.  I  sometimes  think  that  he  is  Aramis, 
and  I  the  Coadjutor,  so  much  likeness  is  there  hetween  us. 
This  sort  of  Sosia  wearies  me  and  makes  me  a  shadow ; 
hesides,  he  is  a  blunderer  who  will  ruin  our  party.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  I  gave  him  a  slap  as  I  did  this  morning 
to  the  small  boy  who  splashed  me,  it  would  change  the 
face  of  matters." 

"And  I,  my  dear  Aramis,"  Athos  mildly  repliedi 
"  believe  it  would  only  change  the  face  of  M.  de  Retz.  So 
take  my  word  for  it,  these  things  are  best  left  Tou  do 
not  belong  to  yourself  any  more  \  you  are  for  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  he  for  the  Fronde.    Then,  if  the  second 
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thing  that  you  legiet  not  heing  able  to  do  is  not  moie 
important  than  the  first  —  " 

"  Oh,  the  latter  was  more  important." 

**  Then  set  about  it  at  once." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  free  to  do  it  at  any  hour  I 
please.     It  was  in  the  evening,  —  late  on  in  the  evening." 

**  1  see,"  said  Athos,  smiling ;  "  at  midnight.'' 

"  Nearly." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  these  are  things  to  be  put  off, 
and  you  shsdl  put  off  this  since  you  would  have  so  good 
an  excuse  to  give  on  your  return.'* 

"Yes,  if  Idoroturn." 

**  If  you  do  not,  what  does  it  matter  to  youl  Be  a  little 
reasonable.  Come,  Aramis;  you  are  no  longer  twenty 
years  old,  my  dear  friend." 

"  To  my  great  regret,  the  more' s  the  pity.  Ah !  if  I 
were  that  age  ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Athos,  "I  believe  you  would  do  some 
great  acts  of  folly.  But  we  must  separate.  I  have  one 
or  two  visits  to  make  and  a  letter  to  write ;  come,  then, 
and  fetch  me  at  eighty  or  do  you  prefer  that  I  should 
expect  you  to  supper  at  seven?" 

"  Very  well ;  I  have  twenty  visits  to  make,  and  as  many 
letters  to  write." 

Upon  that  they  separated.  Athos  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Madame  de  Venddme,  left  his  name  for  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  D'Artagnan  : 

Dear  Frieni),  —  I  am  going  with  Aramis  on  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. I  should  have  liked  to  make  my  adieox,  but  time 
does  not  permit.  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  writing  to  repeat  to 
you  how  much  I  love  you.  Raoul  has  gone  to  Blois  and  does 
not  know  of  my  departure.  Watch  over  him  in  my  absence  to 
the  best  of  your  ability;  and  if  perchance  you  receive  no  news 
from  me  in  three  months,  tell  him  to  open  a  sealed  packet 
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addressed  to  him^  which,  he  will  find  at  Blois  In  my  bronze 
chest,  the  key  of  which  I  send  yon.  Embrace  Porthos  for 
Aramis  and  me.    Au  reooir^  and  perhaps  farewell  foveveK 

And  he  sent  the  letter  by  Blaiaob. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Aiamis  came.  He  was  in  caya- 
lier'a  dress,  and  had  by  his  side  that  old  sword  which  he 
had  so  often  drawn,  and  which  he  was  more  than  ever 
ready  to  draw. 

'*  Oh,  come ! "  said  he^  **  I  think  we  are  decidedly  wrong 
to  part  thus  without  a  little  word  of  fiEtfewell  to  Porthos 
and  D'Artagnan." 

"  It  is  done,  dear  friend ;  I  have  seen  to  it." 

'^  You  are  a  capital  fellow,  my  dear  count.  You  think 
of  everything." 

'*  Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  for  the  journey  1 " 

"  £ntirely.  And  now  I  have  thought  about  it^  I  am 
glad  to  be  leaving  Faria  just  now." 

"So  am  I ;  only  I  regret  not  having  said  good-by  to 
D'Artagnan.  But  the  demon  is  so  cunning  that  he  would 
have  guessed  our  plans." 

At  the  end  of  supper  Blaisois  returned. 

"  Monsieur,  this  is  M.  d'Artagnan's  reply." 

'^  But  I  did  not  tell  you  to  wait  for  an  answer,  stupid  I  ** 

"  I  was  coming  away  without  waiting  for  one,  but  he 
called  me  back  and  gave  me  this,"  and  Blaisois  presented 
a  small  leathern  bag  quite  rounded. 

Athoe  opened  it,  and  first  pulled  out  a  small  note 
couched  in  these  terms :  — 

Mt  dear  Count, — When  one  travels,  and  especially  for  three 
monthB,  one  has  never  too  much  money.  Now,  I  recall  oux 
times  of  want,  and  I  send  you  the  half  of  my  purse ;  it  is  part 
of  the  money  which  I  have  succeeded  in  squeezing  out  of 
Mazaiin.    Don't  make  a  very  bad  use  of  it  on  that  account^  I 
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beg  of  yon.  Ab  to  not  seeing  you  again,  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  With  your  heart  and  sword  one  can  go  anywhere.  Au 
rwoir,  then,  and  not  farewell  forever.  There  is  no  need  to  say 
that  from  the  first  day  that  I  saw  Baoul  I  have  loved  him  as 
my  own  son ;  yet,  believe  me,  I  ask  God  very  sincerely  that  I 
may  not  become  Ids  father,  although  I  should  be  proud  of  a 
son  like  him.  Tours, 

D*Abtao9ak. 

P.S.    It  IS  well  understood  that  the  fifty  louis  which  I  send  * 
you  are  equally  for  Aramis  and  youxseli 

Athos  smiled,  and  his  beautiful  eye  was  clouded  by  a 
tear.  D'Artagnan,  whom  be  had  always  tenderly  loved, 
loved  him  still,  though  of  Mazarin's  party. 

"  Upon  my  word,  here  are  fifty  louis/'  said  Aiamis, 
turning  out  the  purse  on  the  table,  "  all  with  Louis  XIII.'s 
effigy.  Well,  what  will  you  do  with  it^  Count,  —  keep  it 
or  send  it  back  %  " 

"  I  shall  keep  it,  Aramis,  and  I  shall  not  need  to 
keep  it  long.  What  is  offered  so  nobly  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted nobly.  You  take  twenty-five,  and  give  me  the 
other  half.'* 

"  All  in  good  time ;  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  of  my 
opinion.     There  now,  shall  we  start  1 " 

"  When  you  please.    But  have  you  no  servant ) " 

"  No  ;  that  fool  of  a  Bazin  has  made  himself  a  beadle, 
as  you  know,  so  that  he  cannot  leave  Notre-Dame." 

<' That's  all  right.  You  shall  take  Blaisois,  with 
whom  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  since  I  already  have 
Grimaud.** 

"  WiUingly,"  said  Aramis. 

At  that  moment  Grimaud  appeared  at  the  door. 
''Ready/'  said  he,  in  his  usual  laconic  style. 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  Athos. 

In  fact,  the  horses  were  waiting  saddled.    At  the  cor- 
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ner  of  the  quay  they  met  Bazin  miming,  quite  out  of 
breath. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur/'  said  Bazin,  "  thank  goodness  I  am  in 
time." 

"  What  is  the  matter." 

''  M.  Porthos  came  out  of  the  house,  but  has  left  this 
for  you,  saying  it  was  very  important,  and  you  ought  to 
*  get  it  before  leaving." 

"Good,"  said  Aramis,  taking  a  purse  which  Baadn 
handed  him.     "  What  is  this  1 " 

'*  Wait,  Monsieur  the  Abb6,  there  is  a  letter." 

"  You  know  that  I  have  already  told  you  that  if  yon 
call  me  otherwise  than  chevalier  I  will  break  your  bones. 
Let  us  see  the  letter." 

''  How  are  you  going  to  read  it  f    It  is  as  dark  as  pitch." 

*'  Wait)"  said  Bazin.  He  struck  a  light,  and  lighted  a 
taper  such  as  he  used  to  light  the  wax  candles.  By  its 
light  Aramis  read  :  — 

Mt  dbar  lyHEBBLAT,  —  I  lesm  firom  D'Artagnan  that 
you  are  starting  on  an  expedition  which  will  last  perhaps 
two  or  three  months.  As  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  ask 
aid  from  your  friends,  I  offer  it  to  you:  here  are  two  hun- 
dred piatoles  which  you  can  make  use  of,  and  which  you 
can  repay  when  the  occasion  offers.  Do  not  fear  that  you  are 
inconveniencing  me.  If  I  have  need  of  money  I  can  get  it 
from  one  of  my  ch&teaux ;  at  Bracienz  alone  I  have  twenty 
thousand  livres  in  gold.  That  I  do  not  send  you  more  is 
because  I  fear  that  you  would  not  accept  a  laiger  sum.  I 
write  to  you  because  you  know  that  the  Comte  de  la  F^re 
always  overawes  me  a  little  in  spite  of  myself,  although  I  love 
him  with  all  my  heart ;  but  it  is  understood  that  what  I  offer 
you  I  offer  at  the  same  time  to  him.  I  am,  as  you  do  not 
doubt  I  hope, 

Your  very  devoted, 
Du  Vallon  db  Bn^ciEUZ  dx  Pixbrefondb. 
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"  Well,"  said  Aiamis,  "  what  do  you  say  to  that  1 " 

"  I  say,  my  dear  D'Herblay,  that  it 's  almost  sacrilege  to 
doubt  Providence  when  one  has  such  friends." 

"  So  then  ? " 

"  So  then  we  will  divide  Porthos's  pistoles  as  we  have 
the  louis  of  D'Artagnan." 

The  division  was  made  by  the  light  of  Bazin's  taper, 
and  the  two  friends  started  off.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  they  were  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  where  Winter 
awaited  them. 


VOL.  I.  —  81 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

IN   WHICH  IT  18   PROVED    THAT   THE   FIBST    MOVE   18  AL- 

WAT8  A   GOOD   ONE. 

The  three  gentlemen  took  the  route  to  Picaidyi — that 
route  80  well-known  to  them,  and  which  recalled  to  Athos 
and  Aramis  aome  of  the  most  picturesque  remembrances 
of  their  younger  days. 

"  If  Mousqueton  were  with  us,"  said  Athos,  on  arriving 
at  the  place  where  they  had  had  the  dispute  with  the 
pavers,  "  how  he  would  tremble  in  passing  here !  Do  you 
recall  it,  Aramis  1  It  was  here  that  that  famous  ball  struck 
him." 

"  My  faith,  I  would  permit  him  to  do  it,"  said  Aramis, 
''for  I  perceive  myself  shivering  at  that  recollection; 
there,  just  beyond  that  tree,  is  a  little  place  where  I 
thought  that  I  was  dead." 

They  continued  their  way.  Soon  it  was  Grimaud's 
turn  to  recall  old  memories.  Arrived  in  front  of  the  inn 
where  his  master  and  he  had  formerly  had  such  an  enor- 
mous feasting,  he  drew  near  to  Athos,  and  pointing  out 
the  window  of  the  cellar,  said  to  him,  "  Sausages  !  " 

Athos  began  to  laugh,  and  this  folly  of  his  youth  ap- 
peared to  him  as  amusing  as  if  some  one  had  related  it 
as  happening  to  another. 

At  last,  after  two  days  and  a  night,  they  reached  about 
evening,  in  magnificent  weather,  Boulogne,  —  a  town  then 
almost  uninhabited,  built  entirely  on  the  height    What  Is 
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called  the  lower  town  did  not  exist.  Botdogne  was  a 
formidable  position. 

On  reaching  the  city  gates,  "  Messieurs/'  said  Winter, 
**  let  ns  do  here  as  we  did  at  Paris,  —  separate  to  avoid 
suspicion.  I  know  an  inn,  very  little  frequented,  but 
whose  landlord  is  thoroughly  faithful  to  me.  I  am  going 
there,  for  I  expect  to  find  some  letters.  As  for  you,  go  to 
the  best  hdtel  in  the  town,  —  The  Sword  of  Henry  the 
Great,  for  example.  In  two  hours  be  on  the  jetty ;  our 
boat  will  await  us." 

The  matter  was  so  arranged. 

Lord  de  Winter  kept  along  the  exterior  boulevards  to 
enter  by  another  gate,  while  the  two  friends  entered  by 
the  one  facing  them;  at  about  two  hundred  yards  they 
found  the  h6tel  named. 

They  baited  the  horses,  but  without  unsaddling  them  ; 
the  grooms  took  supper,  for  it  began  to  grow  late,  and  the 
two  masters,  anxious  to  embark,  told  them  to  be  on  the 
jetty,  with  orders  not  to  speak  to  any  one  whatsoever. 
This  applied,  of  course,  only  to  Blaisois  ;  as  for  Grimaud, 
it  was  long  since  he  had  needed  such  orders. 

Athos  and  Aramis  went  down  to  the  harbor.  By  the 
dust  upon  their  clothing,  by  a  certain  ease  of  manner  which 
always  shows  a  man  accustomed  to  travelling,  the  two 
friends  excited  the  attention  of  some  promenaders. 

They  saw  one  especially  on  whom  their  arrival  had  pro- 
duced considerable  impression.  This  man  whom  they 
had  remarked  first,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  made 
them  noticed  by  others,  was  walking  sadly  up  and  down 
on  the  jetty.  When  he  saw  them  he  watched  them 
closely,  and  seemed  to  bum  with  the  desire  to  speak  to 
them.  He  was  young  and  pale  ;  he  had  eyes  of  so  un- 
certain a  blue  that  they  seemed  to  grow  fierce,  like  those 
of  a  tiger,  according  to  the  colors  they  reflected ;  his  gait, 
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in  Bpite  of  the  downess  and  unoertainty  of  his  windings, 
was  stiff  and  bold ;  he  was  diessed  in  black,  and  wore 
a  long  sword  with  tolerable  ease. 

On  reaching  the  jetty,  Atbos  and  Aramis  stopped  to 
look  at  a  small  boat  made  fast  to  a  pile  and  all  leadj  to 
start. 

''  That  is  without  doubt  onis,"  said  Athoe. 

**  Tes,"  replied  Aramis,  *^  and  the  sloop  out  there,  which 
is  getting  under  sail,  must  be  the  one  which  should  take 
us  to  our  destination.  Now,  if  only  Winter  would  not 
make  us  wait.  It  is  not  at  all  amusing  to  stop  here. 
There  is  not  a  woman  about.'* 

«  Chta  /  "  said  Athos ;  "  they  will  hear  you." 

In  fact,  the  promenader,  who  during  the  examination 
of  the  two  friends  had  passed  and  re-passed  several  times 
behind  them,  had  stopped  at  the  name  of  Winter ;  but  as 
his  £Mse  did  not  express  any  emotion  at  the  mention  of 
the  name,  he  might  have  merely  stopped  by  chance. 

'' Messieurs,"  said  the  young  man,  bowing  with  much 
ease  and  politeness,  '^  pardon  my  curiosity ;  but  I  see  that 
you  come  from  Paris,  or  at  least  that  you  are  strangers 
in  Boulogne." 

*'  We  come  from  P^tiis,  Monsieur,"  replied  Athoa,  with 
the  same  politeness.     '*  What  can  we  do  for  you  %  " 

"  Monsieur,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  if  it 
is  true  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  is  no  longer  minister? " 

**  That 's  a  strange  question,"  said  Aramis. 

*^  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  replied  Athos ;  **  that  is  to  say, 
that  one  half  of  France  would  drive  him  away,  and  that 
by  force  of  intrigues  and  promises  he  maintains  his  position 
by  the  other  half.  That  might  continue  so  for  a  very  long 
time,  as  you  see." 

'<  In  fact,  Monsieur,"  said  the  stranger,  **  he  is  not  in 
flight  or  in  prison  1 " 
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^'  No,  Monsiear ;  not  at  pTeeent^  at  least." 

"  Messieurs,  accept  my  thanks  for  yoor  kindness/'  said 
the  young  man,  going  away. 

''What  do  you  think  of  this  questioner  1"  inquired 
Aramis. 

"  I  say  that  he  is  a  provincial  who  is  annoyed,  or  a  spy 
trying  to  get  information." 

"  And  you  answered  him  in  that  manner!" 

"Nothing  would  have  authorised  me  to  reply  differ^ 
ently.     He  was  polite  with  me,  and  I  with  him." 

"  But  yet  if  he  is  a  spy  —  " 

''What  do  you  think  a  spy  could  do)  We  are  no 
longer  living  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  on 
a  mere  suspicion  had  the  seaports  closed." 

''No  matter;  you  were  wrong  to  answer  him  as  you 
did,"  said  Aramis,  watching  the  young  man  as  he  disap- 
peared behind  the  sand-hills. 

^'  And  you  forget  that  you  committed  a  greater  impru- 
dence when  you  mentioned  Lord  de  Winter's  name.  It 
was  on  hearing  that  that  the  young  man  stopped." 

"  The  greater  reason  when  he  did  speak  to  desire  him 
to  pass  on." 

"  A  quarrel  1 "  said  Athos. 

"  And  how  long  since  a  quarrel  could  make  you  afraid  )" 

"  A  quarrel  always  causes  me  fear  when  one  waits  for 
me  anywhere,  and  this  quarrel  could  prevent  my  arriving. 
Besides,  would  you  like  me  to  confess  something  t  I  was 
very  curious  to  see  this  young  man  quite  dose." 

"Why  sol" 

"  Aramis,  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  me,  to  call  me  the 
most  frightened  of  visionaries." 

'*  What  next  1 " 

"  But  whom  do  you  think  this  man  is  like  1 " 

"  In  ugliness  or  in  beauty  9 "  asked  Aramis,  laughing. 
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"  In  the  former^  and  as  mach  as  a  man  can  be  like  a 
woman." 

''  Ah  I  "  exclaimed  Aiamis ;  "  you  set  me  thinking. 
No,  truly  you  are  not  a  yiBionary,  my  dear  friend ;  and 
now  I  reflect,  —  yes,  upon  my  word,  you  are  rights  —  that 
small  receding  mouth,  those  eyes  which  seem  always  at 
the  orders  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  bas- 
tard of  Milady.'' 

''  You  are  laughing,  Aramis ! " 

"  By  habit,  that 's  all ;  for  I  swear  to  you  I  should  not 
like  any  more  than  you  to  meet  this  serpent  on  my  path." 

"Ah,  here  is  Winter  coming,"  said  Athos. 

"  Good,  there  will  be  only  one  thing  wanting,"  said 
Aramis;  "that's  our  servants  who  make  us  wait  for 
them." 

"  No,"  said  Athos,  "  I  perceive  them ;  they  are  coming 
at  twenty  paces  behind  my  Lord.  I  recognize  Grimaud 
with  his  stiff  head  and  his  long  legs.  Tony  carries  our 
carbines." 

"Then  we  are  going  to  embark  in  the  night?"  asked 
Aramis,  casting  a  glance  of  his  eye  to  the  west,  where  the 
sun  left  only  a  golden  cloud  which  seemed  little  by  little 
to  extinguish  itself  by  dipping  into  the  sea. 
It  is  probable,"  said  Athos. 

Diable  /  "  replied  Aramis ;  "  I  love  the  sea  but  little  in 
the  daytime,  and  still  less  at  night;  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  the  noise  of  the  winds,  the  terrible  movement  of 
the  vessel  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  the  convent  of 
Noisy." 

Athos  smiled  his  sad  smile,  for  he  was  listening  to  what 
his  friend  said  while  thinking  evidently  of  something 
else,  and  walking  towards  Winter. 

Aramis  followed  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  our  friend  1 "  said  Aramis ; 


it 
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^'  be  lesemUes  the  damned  of  Dante  whose  necks  Satan 
had  dislocated,  and  who  regarded  their  heels.  What  the 
devil  is  the  matter  with  him  to  look  thus  behind  him  ? " 

On  seeing  them,  Winter  doubled  his  pace,  and  came  to 
them  at  a  surprising  speed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  Lord  1 "  said  Athos.  "  What 
Is  it  that  puts  you  so  out  of  breath  f " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  Tet,  in  passing  near  the 
downs  I  &ncied  that  —  "  and  he  turned  round  again. 

Athos  looked  at  Aramis. 

"  But  let  us  set  ofi^"  continued  Winter ;  **  the  sloop  is 
waiting  for  us.  You  can  see  it  from  here.  I  wish  I  weie 
aboard ; "  and  he  turned  round  again. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  anything ) "  said  Aramis. 

"  No ;  it  is  a  preoccupation." 

''He  has  seen  him,*'  said  Athos,  in  a  low  tone  to 
Aramis. 

They  had  reached  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  boat. 
Winter  made  the  servants  go  first  carrying  the  arms,  then 
the  porters  who  carried  the  baggage,  and  began  to  descend 
after  them.  At  that  moment  Athos  saw  a  man  who  was 
following  the  sea-shore  parallel  to  the  jetty,  and  who 
hurried  his  steps  as  if  to  be  near  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bor, about  twenty  yards  from  where  they  were  embarking. 
He  fancied  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  which  was  around 
that  he  recognized  the  young  man  who  questioned  them. 

*'  Oh,  oh ! "  he  said  to  himself,  "  is  he  really  a  spy,  and 
would  he  wish  to  prevent  our  embarkation  ? " 

But  however,  if  the  stranger  had  had  that  intention, 
he  was  a  little  late  for  putting  it  into  execution.  Athos, 
in  his  turn,  went  down  the  ladder,  but  without  losing  sight 
of  the  young  man.  The  latter,  to  make  a  short  cut,  had 
appeared  on  a  flood-gate. 

''  He  sets  his  mind  on  us,  certainly,"  said  Athos ;  "  but 
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let  118  get  on  board,  and  onoe  oat  at  sea,  let  him  come  ; " 
and  Athos  leaped  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  at  once 
pushed  oSf  and  began  to  make  way  under  the  efforts  of 
four  strong  rowers.. 

But  the  young  man  began  to  follow,  or  rather  precede, 
the  boat.  It  had  to  pass  between  the  head  of  the  jetty, 
overlooked  by  the  lighthouse,  which  was  just  lighted  up, 
and  an  overhanging  rock.  They  saw  him  climb  the  rock, 
so  as  to  rise  above  the  boat  when  it  should  pass. 

**  Ah ! "  said  Aramis  to  Athos,  "  that  young  man  is  de- 
cidedly a  spy." 

''Who  is  that  young  man?''  asked  Winter,  turning 
round. 

''  Why,  the  one  who  has  followed  us,  who  spoke  to  us, 
and  who  waited  for  us  over  there.     Look !  ** 

Winter  turned  round  and  followed  with  his  glance  the 
direction  of  Aramis's  finger.  The  light  flooded  the  little 
passage  which  they  had  to  clear  and  the  rock  where  the 
young  man  stood  upright,  awaiting  them  with  bared  head 
and  crossed  arms. 

''  That  is  he  1 ''  exclaimed  Winter,  seizing  Athos's  arm, 
— "  that  is  he ;  I  thought  I  had  recognized  him,  and  I  am 
not  mistaken." 

''  Who  IB  kef  asked  Aramis. 

*'  The  son  of  Milady,"  replied  Athos. 

"  The  monk  I "  exclaimed  Qrimaud. 

The  young  man  heard  these  words.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  would  throw  himself  down,  so  closely  did  he  cling  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  leaning  over  towards  the  sea. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  I,  Uncle  ;  I,  the  son  of  Milady ;  the  monk ; 
the  secretary  and  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  I  know  you  and 
your  companions." 

There  were  in  that  boat  three  men  who  were  brave,  it 
is  true,  and  whose  courage  no  one  would  dare  to  dispute ; 
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but  at  that  voice,  those  gestuieB,  they  felt  a  cold  shudder 
run  through  their  veins. 

As  for  Grimaud,  his  hair  stood  up,  and  the  perspiration 
ran  down  his  forehead. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Aramis^  **  is  that  the  nephew,  the  monk, 
the  son  of  Milady,  as  he  himself  says  1 " 

**  Alas,  yes ! "  murmured  Winter. 

^  Then  wait/'  said  Aramis ;  and  he  took  up,  with  that 
terrible  coolness  which  he  showed  on  all  great  occasions, 
one  of  the  two  muskets  which  Tony  held,  loaded  it,  and 
aimed  at  the  man  standing  upright  on  the  rock  like-  the 
angel  of  malediction. 

''  Fire ! "  cried  Grimaud,  quite  beside  himselfl 

Athos  threw  himself  on  the  barrel  of  the  carbine,  and 
stopped  the  firing  of  the  shot. 

"  What  the  devil  does  it  concern  you ) "  exclaimed 
Aramis.  **  I  had  such  a  good  aim ;  I  should  have  put 
a  ball  into  his  chest" 

"  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  killed  his  mother,"  said 
Athos,  gruffly. 

*^  The  mother  was  a  wretch,  who  had  struck  us  all  in 
our  own  persons,  or  in  those  who  were  dear  to  us." 

''Yes ;  but  the  son  has  done  nothing  to  us." 

Grimaud,  who  had  got  up  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shot, 
fell  back  discouraged,  striking  his  hands  together. 

The  young  man  burst  into  laughter. 

**  Jth  I    It  13  indeed  you,  and  I  know  you  now." 

His  strident  laugh  and  his  menacing  words  passed 
above  the  boat,  were  carried  away  by  the  breeze,  and 
then  were  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  horizon.  Aramis 
shuddered. 

**  Be  calm,"  said  Athos.  **  What  the  devil !  Are  we 
then  no  longer  ment" 

"  Yes,  we  are,"  said  Aramis ;  "  but  that  man  is  a  demon. 
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Now,  ask  the  ancle  if  I  did  wrong  in  trying  to  rid  him  of 
bis  dear  nephew." 

Winter  only  replied  hy  a  sigh. 

"All  would  have  been  finisbed/'  continued  Aiamis. 
"  Ab !  I  fear,  Atbos,  that  you  have  made  me  commit  a 
folly  with  your  wiadom." 

Atbos  took  Lord  de  Winter^s  band,  and  tried  to  turn 
the  conversation.  "  When  shall  we  land  in  EIngland  9  '* 
he  asked  the  gentleman ;  but  the  latter  did  not  hear  the 
words,  and  did  not  reply. 

''  Here,  Atbos,"  said  Aramis ;  "  perhaps  there  is  still 
time.     Look,  he  remains  in  the  same  place." 

Atbos  turned  round  with  effort ;  the  sight  of  this  young 
man  was  evidently  painful  to  him.  In  fietct,  he  continued 
erect  on  bis  Tock,tbe  beacon-light  appearing  like  an  aureole 
of  radiance  around  bim. 

"But  what  is  he  doing  at  Boulogne  1"  asked  Atbos, 
wbo,  being  reason  itself,  sought  in  everything  the  cause, 
caring  little  for  the  effect 

"He  was  following  me,  he  was  following  me,"  said 
Winter,  who  this  time  had  heard  the  voice  of  Atbos,  for 
it  corresponded  with  bis  thoughts. 

"To  follow  you,  my  friend,"  said  Atbos,  "he  must 
have  known  of  our  departure ;  and  besides,  according  to 
all  probability,  on  the  contrary  he  bad  preceded  us." 

"  Then  I  understand  nothing  of  it ! "  said  the  English- 
man, shaking  bis  bead  like  a  man  wbo  thinks  it  useless  to 
strive  against  a  supernatural  force. 

"  Decidedly,  Aramis,"  said  Atbos,  "  I  think  I  was  wrong 
not  to  let  you  do  it." 

"  Be  silent  1 "  replied  Aramis.  "  Tou  would  make  me 
weep  if  I  could." 

Grimaud  uttered  a  hoarse  growl  which  resembled  a 
roar. 
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At  this  moment  a  voice  hailed  them  from  the  sloop. 
The  pilot,  who  was  seated  at  the  helm,  replied ;  and  the 
boat  came  alongside  the  sloop.  In  a  moment  men,  ser- 
vants, and  baggage  were  on  board.  The  captain  was 
only  waiting  for  his  passengers  before  setting  out;  and 
scarcely  had  they  set  foot  on  the  sloop  than  he  put  her 
head  towards  Hastings,  where  they  would  disembark. 

At  this  moment  the  three  friends,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
threw  a  last  look  towards  the  rock,  where  the  threatening 
shadow  was  still  visible.  Then  a  voice  reached  them, 
which  sent  them  this  last  menace,  "  I  shall  see  you  again« 
Messieurs,  in  England ! " 
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